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BSERVATION 8 


on 


ROME 


ANCIENT and modern Rome have been the 
object of ſo many diſquiſitions, "inveſtigations 
and ſurveys, that all farther difeoveries ſeem to 
be at an end: the whole however is not yet 
. exhauſted, I ſhall hazard ſome conſiderations on 
certain objects, which have either eſcaped cu- 
rioſity, or which I ſhall examine in a new light, 
and to avoid canfuſion ſhall diſtribute them 
under diſtin tifles. But theſe conſiderations, - 
like all thoſe in which I have indulged myſelf in 
the courſe of -rhis work, are, to uſe the words of 
a French writer*, © Not the meaſure of the things, 
but the meaſure of my ſight.” | 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


At every ſtep in Rome, you meet with ſome 
monuments, or ſome ruins, relative to facts the 
more intereſting, as on them it was that the 
eyes of the mind became opened in its earlieſt 
ſtudies. 7 
ERome is the firſt world that was known to us, 
and a world to the embelliſhment of which hiſtory, 
eloquence, poetry, and all the moſt ornamental arts, 
have emulouſly exerted themſelves ; civitas, in qua 
nemo boſpes nifi Barbarus (a); a city, where they 
only are ſtrangers who are ſtrangers to litera- 
| ture, and to all knowledge either ſerious or polite; 
| and who never heard di quelli Omaccioni che vi 
babitarono, di quei Republiconi liberi, ſinceri 6 
danimo veramente Romano“, of thoſe great men, 
of thoſe free honeſt and bold republicans, whoſe 
ſouls were intirely Roman, Movemur enim, neſcio 
quo pacto, ſaid Cicero, locis ipfis in quibus eorum 
guos admiramur adſunt veſtigia(b,) _ 
Indeed, where is that imagination which is 
not affected at the firſt ſight of that capital, fo 


long 


(a) Cicero uſed to ſay of Athens, Qudcumgue ingredimur, 

ix aliquam hiſtoriam weſtigium ponimus. De Fin. L. v. 

I Annibal Caro Litter. 

(5) © have,“ ſaid Montaigne, * elſewhere edifices in 
_<* ruins, and ſtatues both of gods and men defaced ; and yet 
I cannot without wonder and veneration behold the ſepul- 
< chre of this once ſo large and potent a city. I was acquainted 
wich the affairs of Rome long before I knew any thing 
of thoſe of my own family. I had the Capitol and its 
* whole figure in my mind, when the Louvre was quite un- 
* known to me, and had heard of the Tiber before the Seine. 
My thoughts have run more on the condition and fortunes 
BE | «of 
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long the ſeat of univerſal empire, to which were 
led in triumph the kings and the ſpoils of thoſe 
nations who now think themſelves invincible, 
and which ſtill in many reſpects is poſſeſſed 

of the empire, and of the eternity, annexed 
to the deſtiny of Rome! The modern Capitol, in , 
its preſent appearance, has been erected on the | 
foundations of the ancient. Michael Angelo, the 
author of the plan, has ſpread all over the three 
bodies of the ſtructure, their accompaniments and 
avenues, that grandeur and majeſty, by which ſuch 
an edifice ſhould be diſtinguiſhed: 

The night which followed the poſſeſſo, Iſawall the 
outward parts of theſe buildings illuminated in the 
Roman manner; that is, with flambeaux of white 


wax. The halls, the ſquare and its avenues, 


of Lucullus, Metellus, and Scipio, than of any of my own 
*« countrymen.— Finding myſelf uſeleſs to this age, I recur 
4 to that other, and am ſo taken with it, tha: this old Rome, 
1 in its free, Juſt, and flouriſhing ftate, (for neither am I de- 
« lighted with its infancy or old age) affects and warms me, 
« ſo that I cannot ſee the ſituation of their ſtreets and houſes, 
« and thoſe ancient ruins reaching to the very antipodes, 

«© without all the powers of my ſoul being ſtirred. I am 
charmed when I view the countenance of thoſe Romans, 
e their attitude, and their garb. I ruminate thoſe great 
e names to myſelf, and make my ears ring with them. 


« Ego illos veneror, et tantis nominibus aſſurgo. 


of things in ſome meaſure great and admirable I ad- 
% mire even what is common. I break out into wiſhes that 
« T could ſee them converſe, walk and ſup together. It would 
« be ingratitude to overlook the remains and images of ſo 
% many perſons, ſo eminent for virtue and courage, whom I 
have ſeen born and die, and who ſet us ſo many good ex- 
#* amples did we but mind them.” B. iii, c. 9. 


B 2 ſwarmed 
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ſwarmed with people from the city and the 
neighbouring country, whom the ceremony had 
drawn to Rome, The deſcendants of the Sabines, 
of the Equi, of the volſci, &c. were there with 
| their children and wives, in all their finery and 
5 5 peculiar dreſſes, very becoming and ſmart, and 
in infinite variety; all animated with that free 
open hilarity, little of which is to be found among 
the people of Rome, nor in general among the 
inhabitants of cities; and making up to thoſe 
whom they thought moſt able to explain to them 
the fine things which they ſaw, and moſt of them 
for the firſt time; almoſt all of a fine ſtature, well 
ſhaped, and in their air and carriage that pleaſing 
eaſe and freedom, which in the Italian ladies is 
generally ſtifled by art, tameſ/i bona eſt Natura*. 
By the illuminations, the two wings along the 
ſquare of the Capitol appeared to me not pre- 
ciſely perpendicular to the main body from which 
they are detached : it ſeemed as if, at their extre- 
mities facing the town, they inclined towards the 
Þ ſquare, theſe extremities intercepting the ſight of 
| the illumination. This flight irregularity I had 
; not perceived by day light. The architect, to 
be ſure, was forced to it by the irregularity of the 
ground ; or perhaps it © WE only be an optical 
deception. - 

I C 
counts, that the Capitoline mount is at preſent 
almoſt on a level with the ground of Rome; and 
ſo it is, as to that part which faces the Forum Ro- 
manum, or r Camps Vaccino. This 1125 wich 


| 1 Terent. Eunuchus, 


Was 
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was made of the ſubſtru#iones attributed to Tar- 
quin, has been lowered; and the ground of the 
Forum greatly raiſed; ſo that they now commu- 
nicate by a very gentle ſlope. The true Tarpeian 
rock ſtill retains a great part of its ancient ſteep- 
neſs: it forms the outlet from the ſquare between 
the right wing of the modern Capitol and the 
main body. This outlet leads to the banks of 
the Tiber by a rugged declivity, 'and fo ſteep as 
ſcarce to be aſcended without the help of one's' 
hands. In a word, though the ground at the bot- 
tom be raifed, any one thrown down from it would 
Have good buck to ſcape with his life. 


AUGUSTUS: MAUSOLEUM: 


That any part of Auguſtus's mauſoleum ſtill 
remains viſible, is owing to its ſolidity : mole ſud 
ſtat. In its circular form, and poſition with re- 
gard to the Tiber, it was like Adrian's mauſoleum, 
now the caſtle of St, Angelo. The pyramids of 
Egypt gave the Romans their firſt ideas of thoſe 
huge funeral monuments, in. the greater part 
of which they had likewiſe adopted the pyrami- 
dical form: Auguſtus, we may ſuppoſe, thought 
55 e circular more analogous to the majeſty of the 

overeigns of the univerſe. 

The rudera of this mauſoleum ihew ie to have | 
been an edifice not leſs grand than ſolid. The 
whole carcaſs is ſtill exiſting in a round tower about 
forty feet diameter; the walls of which, in a part 
of the external ſurface, are ftill incruſted with 
thoſe ſtones, placed lozenge-wiſe, which the 
ancients called Opus reticulatum. The inſide of 
this tower is every where perpendicular and of a 
N _ hy piece z 
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piece; whereas the outſide is ſtill divided into tws , 
ſtories, the firſt with a double wall of a prodigious. 
thickneſs. . The projecture of this wall was un- 
queſtionably a ſoccle, or baſis to the columns 
appertaining to the ſecond ſtory, which perhaps 
was of a lighter conſtruction, and only with pilaſ-- 
ters, of which no manner of veſtiges are now 
remaining. The wall of this ſecond ſtory, which 
is {till of a conſiderable height, is crowned with a 
continual arbour, and ſhaded by ſome vines 
planted: within the monument. The. grapes. of 
this vineyard, which was originally planted with 
the muſcadel vines of Alexandria (c), were then 
completely ripe. On this terrace I uſed to go and 
entertain myſelf with the proſpect of Rome, and 
the country under the cannon of St. Angelo, and 
whilſt eating of this excellent fruit I meditated 
on the vanity of human grandeur. 

It would be very difficult to decide from che 
preſent condition of the places, whether the inſide 
.of this monument was diſtributed into niches for 
the urns in which were to be depoſited the aſhes of 
a family, which Auguſtus, to be ſure, flattered 
himſelf was to partake of the ſuppoſed eternity 
of his empire: if ſo, its inward diſpoſition muſt 
have been the ſame as that of the Columbarium (d ) 
in the Appian road, which was the receptacle for 
the aſhes of all the freedmen of the Auguſtan 
family. I have already ſaid that the inward wall 
is, throughout its Whole circumference, perpen- 


© (c) Theſe produce 2 grape which the Italians wish 
prize, and call it TW. 

(4d) It was diſcovered i in the. * of this . _ 
M. Bianchini has given learned deſcription of it. 
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dicalar and ſmooth; but at the foot of this wall, 
and under its double thickneſs, were vaults, ſtill _ 
intire, and every where varniſhed with a kind of 
cement or red maſtic, which has loſt nothing either 
in its ſolidity, or the gloſs of its colour. Theſe 
vaults, once perhaps the dormitories of the Mar- 
celli, the Germanici, the Agrippæ, the Druſi, the 
Liviæ, the Octaviæ, and the firſt Cæſars, that is, 
of ſome of the greateſt perſonages ever known in 
the whole univerſe, now is a lay- ſtall for the dung 
and all other filth uſed in manuring the garden 
which has been made within the monument. 
The .artiſts in building the mauſoleum had, 
by way of diſtinction, a tomb for them in its 
— where” has been nd; this in- 


ſcription : w 2 . 4 2 
-0 

\ 

* 


DD. M. | 
Urpro MarTIAL, 
_Avs., LB. 4 Manonys. | 2 


1 am E Wipe that ſome intiquaries mould 
have been ſo far miſtaken, as to make any other 
monument than this mauſoleum the tomb intend- 
ed by Virgil in theſe beautiful lines in the fixth 
book of the Zneid:  _ 7 | 


| Quanto ille virum hes Mavortis ad Aden | 
Campus aget gemitus, vel que, T tberine, videbis 
F. rar cum tumulum preterlabere ruentem ! 


Firſt, this mauſoleum faced the Campus Martius, . 


which in Auguſtus's time was ſtill without the cir- 
cuit of Rome. Secondly, it was between the 
Tiber and the Flaminian road which croſſed the 

—— 8 634 Campus 
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Campus Martius. Thirdly, Auguſtus, according 
to Suetonius, had begun it in his ſixth confulfhip z 
and Marcellus died in the eleventh conſulſhip of his 
uncle, who reckoned his intermediate confulfhips 
by the years: now, ſuppoſing-the building of this 
mauſoleum to have taken up four or five years, 
it had been juſt finiſhed when. Marcellus died. 
On beholding theſe auguſt rulns, the place of 
the Scipios tomb, the remains of the funeral 
monuments of ſo many heroes who raiſed Nome 
to ſuch power and glory, it is natural for the mind 
| to fall into that wen, which op 2 
| in Lucrediuny 2 


| e und dubitadie et — 
Mortua cui vita eft j n vivo et pane — ; 


QBELISKS. | 


Near the entrance of Auguſtus's ' mauſoleum 
ood two abeliſks, of which. Sixtus V. cauſed one 
o be temoved, Wha ſet up facing the north front of 
| Sante Maria Majore: the other is {aid to be ſtill 
1 buried under the rubbiſh by which the ground of 
Rome has been ſo prodigioully raiſed, eſpecially in 
this part. They were without hieroglyphics, 
and doubtleſs the- very, ſame which, as Pliny 
i informs us, were by Auguſtus's order cut in 
1; the quarries of Upper Egypt. 
| © The many 'monuments of this kind brought 
from Egypt to Rome, but afterwards thrown 
down from their pedeſtals, and the greater part 
of them ſince ſet up again by Sixtus V. are the 


— 2-11 © Jmarets bulk) 
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moſt fingular tokens of the grandeur of this ancient 
capital of the univerfe. I thought it very ſtrange 
that moſt of them ſhould have been placed in the 
lobbies of the largeſt edifices, the proximity of 
which buries them and deſtroys a great part of 
their effect. The only one retainiag its proper 
place is that in the ſquare Del Popolo: the hke 
advantages lay open to others; they ſhould have 
been diſtributed in the ſeveral ſquares of Rome. 
I have had a very cloſe view of that obelifle 
which Auguſtus, in the beginning of his reign, 
erected to the Sun in the centre of the Campus 
Martius. Being thrown down together with its 
baſe; it bad for ſeveral ages lain buried under 
ruins, and afterwards under houſes built am 
thoſe ruins. + To ſome it was part of the founda- 
tion; to others it was the cellar wall; and in 
ſeveral it had been a chimney back or hearth, 
by which laſt uſe, of courſe, all the parts 
expoſed to the fire for ages have been defaced. 
At laſt, Benedict XIV. clearing it of all theſe 
incumbrances, had a deſign of ſetting it up again: 
it is broken in four places; a common misfor- 
tune to thoſe which Sixtus V. reſtored! ts their 
honour. To repair the calcined part is a 
difficulty which Sixtus the Vth's architect had 
not to deal with: this however may perhaps 
be anſwered by a new poliſh and veneering. 
The hieroglyphics ſtill viſtble on all the ſound 
arts are in relievo, though at firſt ſight they 
ſeem intagliatas; the ſpace taken up by each 


figure being ſo grooved, that the moſt. promi- 
nent parts of the relievo are lower than the 


p furface of the block in which they ſeem en- 
= chaſed 
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chaſed an t, no doubt, contrived for 
theſe parts of the relievo from the 
friſions; «which thoſe. enormous maſſes muſt 
have undergone in the ſeveral operations for the 
' tranſportation of them, raiſing them on the 
_ pedeſtals, &c. Theſe. hieroglyphics, it muſt be 
obſerved, are of a moſt. excellent workmanſhip. 
Near the obeliſk of the Campus Martius lies 
Its baſe, an enormous cube of the ſame granite 
as the, obeliſk, and on it an inſcription- in Ro- 
man letters, in the moſt exact proportion; but 
the inſcription itſelf is quite plain and artleſs, 
ſaying little more than that Auguſtus, Alcurro 
car rA, dedicated that monument to the Sun; I 
felt a pleaſure in viewing this baſis and its 
inſcription, from conſidering that Virgil, Horace, 
and all the great men and wits of Auguſtus's 
court, menen taken up an r g 


EMPEROR% PALACE. FR. 


The palace which ſo many emperots . had 
| embelliſhed and enriched is nom totally. buried 
under its ruins, ſo that the ſurface of it is 
only. a park planted with yews and cypreſſes. 
That it ſtill covers ineſtimable treaſures, there is 
the; more reaſon to believe, as it is the place 
which of all others has been the leaſt ſearched. 
This ground belongs to the houſe of Farneſe, 
as a fief conferred by Paul III. on his fon 
Peter Lewis Farneſe. This mine of riches, 
whether from negligence or the jealpuſy of 
its proprietors, lay untouched till the year 
1720. From the diſcoveries then made, M. Bian- 
chini formed his Hiſtory of the Palace of tha. 


45 Caſers 
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Ceſars, publiſhed j in 1738. The two. coloſſuſes, 
now in the gardens of Colorno, were part of thoſe 
covert EM 
1 have heard at Rome, chat it was among 
theſe ruins M. Bianchini met with the unhappy: 
accident mentioned in the eulogium of that 
gentleman by M. Fontenelle, who, it may be 
preſumed, had not a true account of. the fol- 
lowing particulars of it. M. Bianchini, not leſs 
eſtimable for his piety than his extenſive knowlege, 
had preſided. over the works and diſcoveries car- 
ried on in the year 1720. The ceſſation of theſe 
works only, whetted his inclination for enlarging 
thoſe diſcoveries; and prompted by his ardent 
deſire, he uſed to frequent theſe ruins, attended 
by his ſervant, who with a pick-axe explored ſuch 
places as ſeemed the. moſt promiſing. Whilſt 
buſied in a ſpot . where; the founding, of the 
ſurface denoted a large cavity, the ground 
ve way under him, ſo that. he fell perpendicu- 
ly into a ſubterraneous place; on the edges 
of which; he was kept up by. his elbows with- 
out his feet reaching the ground: his age, 
ſtature, and repleteneſs, allowing him but little 
agility, his efforts, and thoſe of his ſervant to 
get him up, only widened the aperture, and 
broke away the ſupport on which his elbows 
reſted. In this extremity, M. Bianchinjgundaunted 
at the apparent, certainty of, his fate, repeated the 
prayers for theſe who are at the point of death; 
and his ſervant being at length quite ſpent, he fel 
Tt In an oblong ſquare of one hundred and fifty feet to 
ene hundred, anſwering to the-northern front of the ** 
werg many ſuch ſtatues, 5 
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Sb tie Height" of about thirty feet on 2 
heap of rubbiſh : here he called out that he was 
not hurt, aſking for a light that he might 
improve this accident: aceordingly he found 
himſelf in a vaſt ſalon with freſco paintings. 
All his hurt ſeemed only a very ſlight contuſion, 
but the conſequences carried him to his grave 
WR two years. 

The imperial ado We oi" U en e 
ſide of the Forum Romanum, which eaſtward 
was terminated by Titus's triumphal arch, which 
to this day forms one of its outlets. On the 
interior face of one of the pillars of this arch 
is repreſented the candleſtick with ſeven branches, 
which among other ſpoils from Jeruſalem had 
adorned Titus's triumph on that ſignal occaſion. 
The Jewiſh quarter being near this monument, 
they, to fave themſelves the afflictive ſight of 
fuch an object, have purchaſed of the govern- 
ment the privilege of opening a narrow paſſge, 
which ſideways from the. arch opens a com- 
munication between their quarter and the Fo- 
rum Romanum, or Campo Vaccino. I have 
ſeen ſome perſons ſo void of ſentiment and 
juſtice, as to ſneer at that unhappy people 
for a delicacy,' ariſing from thoſe' rare and 
ſublime principles, which dictated the DE 
Super flumina Babylonts. BY 
' Oppoſite to the ruins of the 7 2⸗ 
lace, and on the north-eaft fide of the C | 
Vaccino, are thoſe of the Temple of Peace. 
Some large roofs, which make the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of theſe ruins, have been walled 
in towards the Campo, and are now the receptacle 


ar 


r n 
Campo is the market. Thus the Forum Ro- 
manum is returned exactly to the very ſame con- 
dition in which ZEneas found it on his . 
co Evander. *. k 
Paſſim armenta Gin 
Romanogue foro & lautis mwugire 1 | 


All this part of Rome was, Ae I its higheſt 
proſperity, the beſt inhabited, and now is taken 
up by churches and convents. Rome may be 
faid to have removed into the Campus Martius 
and the plain along the Tiber, of which that field 
made a part. Cities not only become 2 fey 
likewiſe change their place. 
which I have ſeen, * Marſeilles, 2 
&c. have like Rome come down from the 
mountains, where their founders had placed 
them, and which they had long occupied, to 
extend themſelves along the levels. 


e on the CoumonSzw2ne. 
Ponimus cloacas inter magnifica, ſays Juſtus 
Lipſius, in his Conſiderations on the Roman 
Grandeur; et ſordes bas inter illos Jplendores. 
And in reality, perhaps never was work, in- 
tended for public ſervice, carried to ſuch a 
pitch of grandeur. Diſtributed among the 
vallies within the firſt incloſures of Rome, 
and continually refreſhed by copious ſprings, 
they emptied themſelves into the Tiber, through 
the valley which feparuces mount emen 
from the Palatine. 
Buch is che * of their ae, that 


they 
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they have withitvod the depredations of ages, and 
ſeveral both inward and outward cauſes of de- 
cay. I have ſeen the Cloaca maxima, at its 
iſſue into the Tiber; it is from twelve to fifteen 
feet in breadth, with the like height. I could 
not but admire the enormous blocks of which 
it is built, the ſtability of the arch, and the 
regularity of its form, which has not failed in 0 
any one part, though the ſtones are Joined 
bare, without morter or cement. | 

Admiration increaſes on conſidering the depth 
of the excavations and the trenches which this 
kind of building required; and that, farther, 
it was the work of Rome's ſecond century, 
that is, when Rome was only an irregular heap 


of cottages. 
De canna Paniniduſque domos®. 


Indeed, if ancient and modern biſtorlang 
are to be credited, the Cloaca maxima was only 
part of ſuch undertakings in the time of Tar- 
Juin the elder, who according to thoſe hiſto- 
rians laid the foundations of the Capitol, lining 
the Tarpeian rock with a huge body of ma- 
ſonry (ſubſtructio) ſtill. exiſting (a); who con- 
fined the bed of the Tiber by a quay di- 
ſtinguiſhed, even in the moſt polite ages of 
Rome, by the denomination of Pulabrum littus; 


Ovid. Faſt. L. iii. 

Ca,] Within chis body of ee was the Carcer Tul- 
lianus, of which the part now ſubſiſting makes a chapel 
conſecrated to St. Peter, who is ſaid to have been confined in 
it. This part is built of blocks in the ſame manner 


like thoſe of the Cloaca maxima, 
wha 
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who encompaſſed Rome with a ftone wall; and, 
laſtly, who began the great Circus which could 
hold one hundred and fifty thouſand ſpectators. 
Let at the firſt cenſus in the following 

the number of inhabitants, both of Rome and 
its territory, did not much exceed eighty thou- 
ſand; all huſbandmen living on the produce of 
their grounds and the work of their hands; all 
_ warriors without pay and engaged in continual 
wars; all handicrafts-men either by calling or 
neceſſity. * \ 

In many countries the difficulties concerning 
works much inferior to theſe are cleared up 
at once; by attributing them to fairies, to ſorcer- 
ers, and even to the devil himſelf; and I own 
J ſhould as ſoon be for giving to them the 
' honour of all the edifices' and conſtructions 
attributed to Tarquin, eſpecially the ſewers in 
- queſtion, as to that very limited ſovereign of 
an infant unſettled ſtate, and which never fo 
much as thought of coining oY till n 
dred years after. 

The Romans of the more ebene ages 
could not but ſee into this contradiction. Pliny 
was aware of it“; but, to avoid overthrowing 
one of the main foundations of the conceit enter- 
tained by the Romans, and the nations whom they 
had ſubdued, relating to the grandeur of the eter- 
nal city, even in its infancy, he ſuppoſes that in 
building the Cloaca maxima Tarquin had ſet all 
the people of Rome to work. And, to help out 
this ſuppoſition, he makes Tarquin treat them 
with a ſeverity of which moſt deſpotic ſtates 
ſcarce afford an inſtance. “ If any, ſays het, 
2 Plin, L. XXXiii. 6. 2, L. u. c. 15. 
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V were diſcouraged by the length and dangers of 
the work, fo as to give themſelves up to deſpair, 
* and deprive themſelves of life, Tarquin cau- 
* ſed their bodies to be nailed croſs-wiſe, and 
«< thus left unburied to the vultures and other 
t birds of prey. ”, & quo, adds Pliny, pudor Ro- 
mani nominis proprius, qui ſæpe res Pie 8 | 
vavit in preliis, tunc 'quoque ſubvenit. | 

But this circumſtance, ſo little agreeable to 
the conſtitution of Rome even under its kings, 
and 'of which no mention is made before Pliny, 
cannot convince me of the main fact. 

Some more clear particulars than thoſe which 
Dionyſivs Halicarnaſſæus“ himſelf relates concern- 
ing the firſt inhabitants of Latium, might diſ- 
cover the real authors of this conſtruction, 
which bears ſo near a reſemblance to. many 
others erected in the moſt remote times; times, 
when that part of Italy between the two ſeas 
was covered with towns, dwellings and inha- 
| bicants, before the: Raman name 'wis 4o much 
known. 

At leaſt it is certain from Livy, that before the 
Trojans, according to the Roman notion, brought 
their houſehold gods into Latium, a colony of 
Arcadians had already ſettled on the mount Pala- 
tine; a colony of the ſame kind, and doubtleſs of 

the fame date, as all thoſe the conjunction of 
- which had formed Italic-Greece, which the Greeks 
_ themſelves, by way of excellence, called Great 
Greece. Philoſophy, the arts and ſciences, had 
flouriſhed in this fine country before Romulus 
had made himfelf known there T7 his Say 
und aþe mer of the Sabines. 5 
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It is even very probable, that colonies prior 
do the emigrations of the Greeks had taken 
care to diſplay, in their public works, a grandeur 
expreſſive 'of their power and proſperity. The 
ſilence of hiſtorians concerning theſe ancient 
foundations is. amply compenſated by the public 
edifices of old Poeſtum (f), which are exiſting 
even to this day: and count Gazola, © maſter 
of the - ordnance - in Spain, cauſed plans and 
elevations to be taken of them; and in 1758 they 
were engraving at Naples under his inſpection. 
The taſte and proportions of theſe edifices, and 
their reſemblance to thoſe which are till exiſting 
in Upper Egypt, prove them anterior to the com- 
mencement of arts even among the Greeks. 

To theſe primitive colonies, whoſe work they 
are, perhaps ſhould be attributed thoſe monuments - 
of ſubterraneous architecture, which are common 
in Great Greece, Sicily, Phœnicia, and Egypt; 
I mean thoſe caverns, wrought by human ſkill, 
which hold the firſt rank among the antiquities 
of Cumæ and Puzzolo; the catacombs of 
Naples, Meſſina, and Syracuſe ; and the cryptæ 
along the coaſt of Phœnicia, hewn in the rocks; 
together with thoſe immenſe galleries which run 

to ſuch an extent under ground in part of Egypt; 
wt all the works of this kind, of which the firft 
men found the models in thoſe wonderful caverns © 
exhibited to them by nature, among the ruins 
out of which it has formed moſt of the iſlands of 


the Archipelago. The Myrmidons, who dlſplayed 
their valour at the ſiege of Troy, and gave them- 


{) On the gulph of Threntum, | i; 
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ſelves out.to be the deſceridants of ants, who lived 
under ground, might perhaps owe both their name, 
which, according to Pliny, was in the early times 
common to all the Greeks (g), and this tradition 
concerning their origin, to their anceſtors having 
been particularly noted for works of this kind. 
Nov in one or other of thoſe early ages muſt 
be placed the foundation of thoſe edifices, the 
ruins of which Evander ſhewed to Eneas, on the 
very Tor: which Rome afterwards came to occupy. 


1 Digectis oppida muris, 
Rats quias, veterumgue vides monumenta virorum. 


_ Accordingly, in the fifth century of the 
chriſtian æra, Evander was commonly accounted |, 
the founder or reſtorer of Rome (5. Under 

the empire of paganiſm Rome had not dared to 


relinquiſh the opinion which referred its origin 


to Romulus, ſuch opinion being connected with 
religion by a number of ceremonies implying 
that origin“. 


To theſe indications may be added the dumme 


and uncertainty of what light appears in the firſt 


ages of Rome; the chimeras of the Romans 
concerning their origin and its ſuppoſed epocha; 
their ſtudious fondneſs of referring to themſelves 
and their anceſtors whatever had an air of grandeur; 

(g Hoi eoſdem (Greces) eeibus nominibus appellavit 3 _ 
midenar, et Hellenas, et Acheos. L. iv. c. 7. 


(+) See Servius on the 1oth verſe of Virgil's firſt Wee 
Roma ante Romulum fuit, er ab ea Romulus nomen adquifivit. 
See M. Boivin's Diſſertation on the 8 of Rome. Mem, 
4 I Acad. der Inſcr. | 1 
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their conſtant admiration of theſe very ſewers in 
queſtion; their goddefs Cloacina“, to whom they 
attributed the ſuperintendency of them, and 
whoſe worſhip is dated from Tatius Romulus's 
collegue (i). After all, reducing the teſtimony 
of, the Roman hiſtorians to their juſt weight, 
ve ſhall only conclude that the conſtruction of the 
Cloaca Maxima is not enn to the ſecond 
ae of Rome. 

Againſt the ſuppoſition of ſuch an undertaking 
being formed, carried into execution, and com- 
pleted, by a town in its infancy and perpetually 
embroiled in wars, I might object, at leaſt as a rea- 
ſon for doubting, the long patience of the Pariſians 
in bearing, and in a quarter which was for a 
long time the beauty of Paris, and cloſe by the 
walks of that quarter, the ſtench and many incon- 
venientes of an open ſewer, without any water 
running into it, loſt in dead grounds, and the 
infected atmoſphere of which over-ſpread no ſmall 
part of the garden ground ſupplying that great city. 
At length, M. Turgot was the man who contrived 
and made a ftone-work ſewer, which by means of 
the water running through, and thus cooling and 
cleanſing it, ſhould equal thoſe .at Rome; N yet ĩt 


Lact. de Falſa Relig. c. 20. Aug. de Civ. Dei, Lb. c. 23. 


7 To the premiſſes may be farther added the little 
agreement between the diſpoſitions of the ſtreets of Rome 
with that of the ſewers or drains ; gue, ſays Livy, primd per 
publicum due : nunc (in his time) private paß ſubibant 
tecta, L. v. if Livy 44 not impute this irregularity i the hurry 
and tumult in which Rome was rebuilt after being laid in 
aſhes by the Gauls : but if Rome, at that time no ſmall place, 
was rebuilt on the former ſites, Livy's teſtimony. makes for 
me, and A HILY 2 oppoſite reſult from the 
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is but little above twenty years ſince ſuch a city 
(thanks to that valuable citizen) has been provided 
with a conveniency of ſuch importance: tantæ 
© molis erat, Sc.! 
The reaſons of neceſſity, which- called for 
ſuch an undertaking at Paris, did not exiſt in 
Rome under Romulus. and Tarquin. Its inha- 
bitants may be ſuppoſed to have been none of the 
moſt delicate perſons : it ſtood ſcrambling along 
the Tiber, on hills and eminences, the vallies of 
which were natural drains for the waters and _ 
diſcharging them into that river. | 


St. CONSTANTIA' CHAPEL. 
The Roman antiquaries are divided concerning 
the little church or chapel of St. Conſtantia, with- 
out the Porta Pia, and facing that of St. Agnes; 
ſome holding it to be a modern ſtructure, whilſt 
to others it ſeems an antique. It is a rotondo 
about twenty feet in diameter, ſurrounded with 
collaterals, and at preſent disfigured by an ugly 
roof over-ſpreading both dome and collaterals; 
The hollow in the collateral facing the door is 
occupied by that ſplendid porphyry monument, 
embelliſhed with . a very prominent bas-relief of 
vine-branches and bunches of grapes, draughts of 
which are to be met with every where. 

They who- judge the chapel to be an ancient 
temple prove it from this tomb; whilſt others take 
it to be the baptiſtery which Anaſtaſius the 
librarians ſays, in the Life of St. Silveſter, was 
erected at Rome by Conſtantine for baptizing the 
two Conſtantias, one his - ſiſter, the other his 
daughter: and this opinion ſeems to prevail againſt 
all the many marks of antiquity {9 manifeſt in the 
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edifice, and though the baptiſtery mentioned by 
Anaſtaſius is found to be Conſtantine's baptiſtery, 
which at preſent is that of St. John de Lateran. 

On the other hand, to conclude from the 
porphyry tomb and its embelliſhments, that the 
temple in which it now ſtands was anciently con- 
ſecrated to Bacchus, is going too far. Firſt, 
The ornaments of tombs were left to the ſculptor's 
choice, who uſually ſuited them to the profeſſion 
or inclinations of the perſons for whom they were 
intended, like the tomb in the Capitol, on which 
is repreſented Homer's apotheoſis. Secondly, To 
place any monument of this kind in towns, and 
much leſs in temples, was quite contrary to the 
cuſtom of antiquity. This was certainly removed 
to the place where it now ſtands, as the intended 
| ſepulchre of ſome chriſtian of the firſt diſtinction, 
after having originally ſerved for the ſame purpoſe 
to ſome very eminent, or at leaſt very rich pa- 
gan (&); ſo that this edifice is to be judged of by 
itſelf, abſtractedly from the tomb within it. 

It has in little all the proportions of that beau- 
tiful church which Juſtinian built at Ravenna“: 
but what is to be inferred from this reſemblance? 
The Greeks, having before them many ancient 
edifices of the rotondo form, adopted it for their 
firſt churches, whilſt the Latins took the model 
of their ſacred ſtructures from the Roman baſilics. 

lt is to this temple, as converted into an oratory, that 
perhaps ſhould be applied this paſſage of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, which has eſcaped the Roman antiquarian: Julianus, 
ſays that hiſtorian, L. xxi. initio, Helena conjugis dęfunctæa 
ſuprema miſerat Roman in furburbano vie nomentane condenda, 
#bi uxor quoque Galli, quendam foror ju, fepulta ff Ee 
dee RAvINNA. 

UT C3 iy 
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In order to a concluſive: deciſion of this _ 
: Pr and eleyations of all the parts of the 

| uilding both within and without, with exact 

copies of the moſaics with which part of the floor 
and the roof are ſtill covered, ſhould be laid 
before thoſe connoiſſeurs to whoſe judgment the 
diſpute was to be referred : likewiſe the adjacent 
ground ſhould be ſearched, whether it was not 
ſurrounded with a colonnade, as ſome of irs out- 
ward parts ſeem to indicate. 

Farther, in this church are two chandeliers of 
the fineſt Grecian marble, and the faſhion and 
workmanſhip anſwerable : the height of them is 
about four feet: their ornaments are in the taſte 
which Michael Angelo had formed to himſelf, in 


this kind, from antique pieces. A ſmall head, in 


the manner of the fineſt camaieus, projects from 
each of the triangular faces of the feet of theſe 
chandeliers. One of theſe heads had been newly 
broken off and carried away; and according to 
the ſacriſtan, the offender was a young French 

artiſt. _ | 

ANTIQUITIES in the VATICAN and CAPITOL. 

The ruins. with which the inhabited parts of 
ancient Rome are covered muſt naturally affect 
the antiquarians, as repreſenting to their imagina- 
tion yarious monuments of the magnificence and 
grandeur of ancient Rome. The Vatican and 
the Capitol, amidſt the multitude of* ſtatues and 
buſts eſcaped from the ravages of time and bar- 
bariſm, exhibit ſome which every eye muſt behold . 
with pleaſure. The Vatican antiques are as uni- 
verſally known as St. Ys The Muſzum Capi- 
| tolinum, 
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tolinum, in giving the cyrious an idea of thoſe 
which Benedict XIV. has aſſembled in the Capitol, 
at the ſame time muſt excite an eager deſire of ſee- 
ing ſuch beauties. The intent of Leo X. and Bene- 
dict XIV in forming theſe collections, was toſecure 
the enjoyment of them to the public: how 
different from that croud of rapacious popes and 
nephews, whoſe leading view was to enrich their 
houſes with the ſpoils of ancient Rome! It is 
however to be wiſhed, that theſe collections were 
abſolutely public, and that they who are entruſted 
with the keeping of them did not ſell the ſight of 
them, and ſcrew an income out of the artiſts who 
are obliged to ſtudy them : ſuch a monopoly cor- 
reſponds neither with the magnificence nor the 
intentions of a maſter, who has ſo many ways of 
providing for perſons of this claſs. 

The villas of Borgheſe, Pamphili, Medicis, 
&c. the palaces of Farneſe, - Barberini, Veroſpi, 
Maſſimi, Albani, &c. are likewiſe very rich in 
antiques z but nothing equals, if not in choice at 
leaſt in quantity, thoſe of the Juſtiniani palace. 
The apartments, the ſtair-caſe, court, walls, every 
corner of this palace, are filled or covered with 
antiques: in a word, under a large ſhed belonging 
to ĩt, and where are piled up all thoſe for which room 
could not be found, one ſees at once more than 
are to be found in all Europe, Rome and Florence 
excepted. At the ſight of ſuch riches we admire 
the munificence of the prince which has thus 
Provided for their conſervation; but the e 
rather aſtoniſhes than ſatisfies. 

Beſides, all theſe pieces, though real antiques, are 
far from being equally valuable, Every artiſan, 
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who had an hand in filling Rome (I) with monuy 
ments of this kind, was not a Phidiasor an Apollo- 
dorus ; the majority of them only copying their 
moſt celebrated pieces: every where one meets 

with copies of the Venus of Medicis, ſome good. 
ſome middling, and often very bad. I ſaw one at 
Rome, ' which had been lately difcovered, and 
pretty well repaired, ſet out for ſale in a work-ſhop 
near La Trinita di Monte. The repair which 


moſt of theſe antiques ſeem to require is a very 


dangerous trial, in which they are always loſers : 


it were perhaps to be wiſhed, that they were treated 


after the example of Michael Angelo with the 
celebrated Torſo of the Vatican, the repair of 


which he modeſtly declined as above his ſkill, 
great as it was. The tradition which had attri- 
buted to him the repairing of Laocoon is mani- 
feſtly falſe, the ſecond-hand legs and arms bearing 
no porportion to the bodies to which they have 


deen fitted. 


CARDINAL ALBANT's PALACE. 

Cardinal Alexander Albani is at preſent the 
capital repairer of antiquity. With him the moſt 
mutilated, moſt disfigured, moſt irremediable 
pieces recover their original beauty: nova facit 
omnia: the fragment of a buſt, which, even when 
entire, all antiquaries would have diſregarded as 
una teſta incognitiſſima, from him receives, with 
new life, a name which W trowng: perpetuates 
its rank. 

"ma A repoſitory for thoſe pieces, he was build- . 
ing, without, the Salara gate, a palace in the taſte 


OM Statuas 7521 primam in Italia invenerunt, quas amplexa 


| 2 pæne parem populum urbi dedit, quam natura procreavit. 
| Or. 
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of thoſe of ancient Rome. Its front is caverns with 
exquiſite embelliſhments, and interſected by a por- 
tico over which runs the firſt ſtory ; a diſpoſition 
which, if it cools the ground-floor apartments as 
ſhaded by the portico, leaves them only a falſe 
light, This front faces a parterre with fine water- 
works, and innumerable antiques, terminating 
in a vaſt ſemi-circular portico, which is open 
towards the garden, ſurmounted with a continuous 
baluſtrade, and the outward part mured. This 
portico puts one the more in mind of the xyſti, 
or covered walks, of the Romans, as being ſtocked 
with thoſe objects with which a learned luxury 
delighted to embelliſh them ; that is, the ſtatues 
and buſts of the moſt eminent perſonages. To 
tatues and buſts cardinal Albani has added altars, 
tombs, bas-reliefs, and monuments of all kinds, 
and all in part made whole by new work. It is 
in buſtos that theſe renovations. chiefly ſhew them- 
Elves, in the noſes, the ears, and whole parts 
itted to thoſe which time has ſpared. Thus one 
tes there the Grecian poets, philoſophers, and 
grators, with amendments and additions; and the 
ame of each newly engraved in Greek characters. 
e had ſeen cardinal Albani before ſeeing his 
lace; and on our intimating a deſire of admi- 
g that ſtructure and its ineſtimable contents, he 
alſwered with ſomething of a ſneer, It is not 
made for eyes uſed to the wonders of French 
ccarchitecture: to you the plan muſt appear 3 

© rical, and the performance execrable.” | 


With leſs expence and parade cardinal Paſſioneĩ 
d built and ornamented his Camalduli hermitage. 
| ; This 


| 
| } 
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This hermitage, contrived on the ide of the 
mountain of Freſcati, had a proſpect of Rome, 
part of the Campania and its ſea, with an horizon- 
tal view of the Rufinella of the jeſuits lying under 
it. The diſpoſition was modelled from the irre- 
gularity of the ground. The apartments formed 
as many inſulated pavilions, diſperſed among 
groves communicating along ſerpentine paths: 
and theſe paths ended at the main walk, which 
itſelf was laid out only as the mountain would 
permit, being cut in it like a little bank. Along 
the borders of this walk, of theſe paths, and theſe 
_ groves, were placed funeral monuments which 
the cheerful verdure around them enlivened. 
* Theſe monuments were ancient tombs of all 
dimenſions, urns of different figures, moſtly very 
uncommon, and Greek and Latin epitaphs of al! 
ages. The moſt remarkable piece, atleaſt in its bulk, 
was the tomb of an emperor of the lower ages 
Cardinal Albani, to whom it belonged, had made 
an offer of it to cardinal Paſſionei, with the expreß 
proviſo that he ſhould hoiſt it into his hermitagg, 
ſuppoſing this to be utterly impoſſible ; ; howevet, 
cardinal Paſſionei, by dint of machines and _— 
at length effected it. | 
Among the epitaphs, that on a Greek area 
attracted particular notice, being of a great lengt, 
in characters of the beſt times, and finely pe- 
ferved. I was for copying thoſe inſcriptions whth 
1 thought moſt affecting, or moſt ſingular; bit 
the cardinal ſaved me that trouble,  informirg 
me that he had ſent a complete collection \f 


them 'to the Royal ——— of Belles 8 0 
ar Paris, 
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In the dining room ſtood a ciſtern taken out of 
the ruins of Adrian's villa at Tivoli. 'It was an 
oblong ſquare of four feet to three, and one in 
depth, and pierced in its centre for a tube; 
which playing at meal time furniſhed water for 
drinking, and rinſing the glaſſes: this water, 
equally excellent for its coolneſs and quality, is the 

very ſame which watered Cicero's Tuſculanum; 
the cardinal having alighted on the ancient pipes. 
I never ſaw any goldſmith's work comparable to 
this ciſtern, either for elegancy of form, taſte of 
the ornaments, or delicacy of workmanſhip. The 
cardinal, in his pavilion, had a cloſet of books 
rather choice than many. In the moſt conſpicuous 
part of this cloſet hung a portrait of the celebrated 
M. Arnaud, a Sorbonne doctor; and near it was 
a large octavo bound in green, without a title: 
on opening it, there was the Letires Provinciales 

in five languages. 

But this hermitage had nothing ſo extraordinary 
in it, as its founder : he was free, open, and juſt, 
in his converſation, in his dealings, and all his 
actions; in a word, cardinal Paſſionei was really 
a phænomenon i in a country and a court, which 
are the very centre of intrigue and the moſt artful 
practices. In his love of literature he had no 
equal: nobody ever ſhewed more ardour in pro- 
moting it, and nobody ever more heartily deteſted 
the jeſuits: this love and this hatred were the two 
ſprings oP his views, his ſchemes, and his whole 
conduct. An unexpected reſtraint on his de- 
clared ne proved his death: though eighty 
years of age, his genius and conſtitution n 
| all their * 

His 
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His deceaſe was followed by the ſpeedy deftrac: 
tion of his hermitage : the people of Camalduli; 
on whoſe ground it was built, ſeconded by their 
neighbours, immediately fell to pulling down a 
place which he had formed, and was his ſu- 
preme delight. I have heard, that, to make the 
_ quicker work in its demolition, his rancorous 
enemies tumbled down from the mountain moſt 
of the monuments, which the cardinal had placed 
there. 

A few general obſervations on ſotne ruins of 
ancient Rome ſhall cloſe this article, 


PILLARS. | 
| Beſides the numberleſs pillars ſtill ſtanding, and 
thoſe daily diſcovered, Rome is ſtrewed with 
fragments which ſerve as borders and ſhores to the 
terraſſes on each ſide of the great ſtreets. In a 
ſtreet near the Barberini palace I have ſeen half a 
fluted pillar of tranſparent eaſtern marble put to 
that uſe. The very pavement of the ſtreets and 


fquares is interſperſed with granite and parphyry. 


- APERTURES in ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
have cloſely examined the apertures obſervable 
in the triumphal arches and all the ancient monu+ 
ments exiſting at Rome. Thoſe gaps, which are 
exactly ſquare, and always parallel to each other, in 
| the. correſponding parts of the monuments, feem 
to have been made only for admitting the extre- 
mity of the joiſts of the ſtories of dwellings con- 
trived in thoſe monuments, or wie run up againſt 
them. During the inteſtine wars wich which Rome 
and all the other cities of Italy had been rent, theſe 
Ti monus 
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monuments ſerved for citadels, and troops were 
placed in them. When ignorance and barbariſm 
came to prevail, theſe antique ſtructures were 
looked on only as maſſes fit for making lodgements 
in, or grafting houſes againſt them, as is nr | 
in the amphitheatres of, Arles and Nimes: - | 

The little round temple, ſtill exiſting b the 
fide of the Tiber towards the mouth of the Cloaca 
Maxima, is by the antiquarians of Rome looked 
on as the temple of Velta. Juſtus Lipſius on the 
other hand maintains, that this temple, which 
was originally built by Numa in the valley betwern 
the Capitol and the Palatine mount, was afterwards 
incloſed by Auguſtus within the precinct of his 
palace : yet Horace has faid, 


Vidimus flavum 7. iberim, retortis 
 Littore Etruſco violenter undis, 
tre dejettum monuments regis © 


Templague Veltæ. 5 


If theſe monuments regis be taken for the « quay 
ealled Pulchrum littus, which was accounted to 
be the work of Tarquinius Priſcus, then the 
templa Veſte will be the little temple ſtill ſubliſting, 
and which ſtood at the head of that quay. It is at 
preſent dedicated to Santa Maria del Sole, Ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the ages mentioned in 
the preceding article, a filthy houſe. with a ſmithy 
has been grafted againſt it; a uſe pretty analogous 
to the primitive conſecration of this temple to ſis 
G of Fire. 


Aran VASES. _ 
Etruſcan vaſes are now known and common 


yi over Europe. Clement XII. and Benedict XIV. 
havg 


% 
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have enriched the Vatican library with a cols 


lection of this kind, which, beſides the prodi- 


gious quantity of the pieces, is equally admired for 
the fine preſeryation of them, and the elegancy and 
variety of their forms. This elegancy, which the 
ancient Romans firſt borrowed from the Etruſci 
and the Greeks, has been continued down to the 
preſent time, even in the moſt common. veſſels: 


A country girl returning from the ſpring with a 


pitcher of water on her head, perfectly reſembles 
thoſe , figures which the moſt exquiſite antiques 
repreſent i in the ſame attitude. How little of this 
elegance is to be ſeen in the veſſels of our northern 
countries! Vet ſome good patterns diſtributed 
among the workhouſes of our potters and porce- 
lane makers might introduce it with little coſt: 

ſome of theſe models might be had e the coaſt 


of Provence. 


a WINE-JARS. 
In the ſouthern provinces of France I had ſeen 


a leſs elegant kind of antique veſſels, very narrow 
for their height, contracted at one third part from 


their height, with two handles near the orifice, 


and terminating in an inverted cone. From 
finding aſhes and calcined bones in ſome of. them, 
all the veſſels of this kind were concluded to be 
cinerary urns. But at Rome, and in all the 
country near it, ſuch veſſels are diſcovered every 
day; and their uniform figure declares them to be 
the ampbora ſo often occurring in the Latin poets. 
From their handles is derived their name (m); 


and the inverted cone at the bottom was for 


(m)- 7 40 and p. / 
receiving 


*, # : as 
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deceiving the groſſer parts of the ſediment : on the 
brifice, which was thicker and fuller than the 
other part of the veſſel, was fitted a cover to be 
ſealed hermetically with maſtic. In theſe veſſels 
it was that the ancients kept their moſt valuable 
wines for ſuch a number of years. | 

The ſhape of them was not the beſt contrived 
for getting the' wine out clear of all ſediment; 
but we are unacquainted with the manner of the 
ancients making their wines, and how, in being 
kept forty, or fifty, or ſixty years in lofts, thoſe 
wines improved to that perfection ſo much cried 
up by the Latin poets. Let modern poets in their 
turn celebrate the invention of caſks, to which the 
ancients were ſtrangers, and which are fo very 
convenient and handy for all the ſeveral operations 
relating to the juice of the grape. The inverted 
cone at the bottom of the ampbora would not 
allow of their ſtanding; another inconveniency 
with which the moderns are not troubled (). 

From theſe ancient inconveniences it appears, 
Firſt, That in the ages when luxury was at its height, 
the Romans, ſtill confining themſelves to the wines 
of their on growth, which were extremely rough, 
or to the Greek wines which were as luſcious, had 
made no improvement on the diſcoveries of the 
primitive times for preparing and keeping wine (0); 
Secondly, That in common life they were very 
ſober as to liquor; and the debauches into which 


(=) This explains the jacere in that fable of Phedrus: 
Fs Jacere videt epotam amphoram. The mobilic teffa of the 
ſame fable is cleared up by Horace's Greca tefa. 


(0) See their very complicated manner of making wine, 
Columell. L. xii. c. 21. Plin. L. xiv. c. 20. 


\ 
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| they ſometimes gave, more from bravado than 


from liking, were never carried. to any great 
exceſs. Thirdly, That refinements in preparing 
wine, and the diſcovery of the utenſils neceſſary 
to ſuch preparation, were reſerved to nations, who 


after planting vines ſhould cultivate them in pro- 


Portion, as wine ſhould agree with their climate 
and conſtitution. i 
I think I have already taken notice, that the 


very populace of Italy ſtill uſe wine very. tem- 


perately, and that all the time we were in the 
country we did not ſee ſo much as one Italian in- 
toxicated. The wine drank by the commonalty 
is generally heavy, thick, and turbid, and con- 
ſequently not very inviting to indulge in; beſides, 
the diſeaſes which exceſs would infallibly produce, 
the quarrels to which it gives riſe, the very in- 
decency of appearing drunk among ſober people, 
are a ſufficient reſtraint to a nation who in Ly 
thing go by rule. 

Accordingly, wine is made i in Italy a as It was 
two thouſand years ago, and nearly with the ſame 
utenſils. Of theſe the chief are a kind of bathing- | 
tubs : the wine is ſtirred about in them; then it is 


worked, and water mixed with it: chis operation 


takes up the two months following the vintage. 

Boiled wine is made more expeditiouſly. It 
is brought from the vineyard to the proprietor's 
houſe, where it is boiled in large caldrons, and, 
when cool, is left to ſettle. Terracina, and thoſe 
towns of the Campania through which we paſſed 
in going and returning from Naples, were buſied 


in this employment, and in the very ſtreets, the 


walls ſerving for chimnies. I never ſaw any 
Neapolitaa 
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Neapolitan wine made, but was told that to promote 
. the fermentation, they throw into it live animals, 
and a great deal of quick lime, quenching the 
latter with water; whence this wine contracts a 
thickneſs, from which it never recovers. Of all 
theſe wines, that which pleaſed me the beſt, and 
which I could have drunk of during the whole 
remainder of my life, was Orvietto wine: it is of 
a pale amber colour, and, beſides being extremely 
light, is rather a perfume than a liquor. Florence 
comes the neareſt to the French wines, of which 
the Florentines certainly imitate the preparation: 
it is Bourdeaux wine, but lighter and warmer, 
beſides a flavour which the French wines have not. 
The Burgundy wines, which are brought into 
Iealy, — the Italians in the way of preparing 
theirs, the former generally loſing its colour, and 
not a little of its texture. By the way, Champagne 
is a better traveller; but its tartneſs and froth do 
not agree either with the taſte or the ſmell of the 
Italians, who, between the qualities of this wine, 
and the caſt of the people among whom it grows, 
find ſome reſemblance, analogous to the opinion 
e are Pleaſod to harbour of 5 | 


St. AU b, GATE 


Ceſtius s tomb, which was erected in Auguſtus's 
wee and is now wedged in the body of the ram- 
part interſected by. St. Paul's gate, proves this 
gate to be more modern than the author of Roma 
wntica e moderna imagines, who, copying ſome 
antiquaries, refers the conſtruftion of it to the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. Under the firſt emperors 
the ramparts and gates of Rome were rather matter 

| Ver. II, BD 4 
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of ornament than neceſſity. Theſe emperors, as 
ſovereign pontiffs, were the heads of a religion 
which took cogniſance of the walls, the gates, and 
the pomærium of towns. The augural ritual“ 
preſcribed quo ritu condantur urbes, qud ſanctitate 
muri, quo jure portæ; and the wedging a tomb in the 
wall of a town would have been a moſt flagrant inſult 
on thoſe laws, eſpecially as they annexed to tombs 
and all funerary monuments, an idea of defilement 
and impurity. When Aurelian ſurrounded Rome 
- with the incloſure now ſubſiſting, philoſophy, and 
afterwards chriſtianity, had enlightened men's 
minds with a ſenſe of the futility of theſe antiquated 
ſuperſtitions; and Ceſtius's tomb was conſidered 
as an indifferent- maſs, and accordingly —_ 
| rated with the new rampart. 


Monſignor ASSEMANIs MUSE UM. 


The Vatican library TI often uſed to viſit : the 
beauty of the place, the riches it contains, the 
Polite readineſs of the learned perſons who have 
the keeping of it, every circumſtance combines 
to invite a foreigner's viſit. One day I met there, 
pretty early, a cardinal not lefs eminent for his 
extenſive erudition than his rational piety : he was 
| accompanied by ſome biſhops of the Propaganda. 
Every place was opened to him by monſignor 
Aſſemani, patriarch of Antioch, and one of the 
chief librarians. M. Aſſemani afterwards led us 
into a cabinet, in which are lodged the curioſities 


- which he collected in Arabia, Egypt, and Judea. 


Among thoſe of art we particularly admired 
ſome intaglios and camaieus, eſpecially a Cleo- 


a — be ht 


patra 
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patra in relief, on an exquiſite agate-onyx. Among 
the natural curioſities we took notice of a 
pretty large piece of ſtone, of a deep green, a 
tranſparent, though without poliſh. M. Aſſemani 
aſſured us that this ſtone was a fragment which 
he had cauſed, in his preſence, to be broken from 
a mountain of Upper Arabia: the whole maſs 
was an emerald like that ſpecimen, which had 
not been ſeparated from the reſt without a great 
deal of trouble and labour. By the weight 
it ſeemed neither glaſs, nor any compound ſub- 
ſtance. The cardinal tried it with a diamond 
cut point-wiſe ; but it did not feel it: yet I have 
{ince ſeen ſuch ſtones, and was told that they are 
formed in the iron forges by the confluence of 
metallic parts vitrifying there. 5 

M. Aſſemani having, during his long ſtay in 
J udea, made himſelf particularly acquainted with 
that famous country, I took this opportunity to 
lay before him a queſtion, which had been for- 
merly put to me by a countryman of mine. Its 
object was, firſt, the Jordan, which to the Holy 
Land is what the Po is to Italy; ſecondly, the 
Dead ſea, which receives this river, that is, re- 
ceives all the waters falling by rains, fogs, and dews, 
throughout all the extent of the Holy Land. The 
point was, to know, firſt, whether thoſe waters 
were abſorbed into the Dead fea merely by evapo- 
ration, or by ſome communication; either external 
or ſubterraneous, between the Dead ſea and the 
Mediterranean or the Red ſea ?* ſecondly, where 
had theſe waters any receptacle or iſſue before the 
ground ſunk ſo as to form a bed for the Dead ſea? _ 

The cardinal dwelled on theſe” queſtions, and 
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turned them on every ſide, ſo that M. Aſſemani 
frankly owned, concerning the firſt, that he knew 
of no communication between the Dead and the 
neighbouring ſeas (p) : concerning the ſecond, 


elle, and labouring to explain one by the other, he 
new to him, and that he had no obſervations re- 


no ſtone unturned to procure ſome, either by him- 


the churches in the Eaſt Indies and the adjacent 


communication, in the Kiſhon, a brook which they repreſent 


1 ta mano derecha, haſta llegar al lago de Genezareth, y entra en el 


5. . „ The brook Kiſhon, in its courſe northward, not 
. oc far from thence meeting with mount Hermon, divides itſelf 
into two ſtreams z one turning off to the left fill it diſcharges 


mel and the city of Prolemais, where the prophet Eliſha flew 
the prieſts of Baal: the other branch takes to the right as 


* the town and callle:gf Magdala, and the city of Tiberias. 


after ſtruggling hard between the poſſe and the 


acknowledged that thoſe queſtions were abſolutely 
lating to ſuch points, adding, that he would leave 


ſelf, or thoſe who were in a of making 
them to the purpoſe. 

This diſcuſſion was followed by another, on 
the manner in which the church of Rome governs 


country. The patriarch and the biſhops maintained, 
with much warmth, that the ſureſt way of preſer- 
The maps of the Holy Land ſeem to point out this 


as connecting the fea of Galilee with that of Syria; but ac- 
counts , contradi this as an error. La fuente, ſays P. Ro- 
drigues de Yepes, in his Account of the Holy Land, fol. 27. 
non mucho de alli corriendo al Septentrion topa y ſe encuentra con el 
monte de Hermon, y ſe abre y divide en dos ries: of uno que 
camina à la mano y/quierda, haſta deſcargarſe en el Mar Syriacs 
entre el Promontorio de Carmelo y la Ciutad di Ptolemtida, donde 
el Propheta Helias mato los Prophetas de Baal. El otro rio va & 


entre el Pueblo & Caftillo di Magaals, y la Ciutad de Tiberia, 


« itſelf into the ſea of Syria, between the promontory of Car- 


far as the lake of Genezareth, into which it enters between 
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TOE thoſe chutches in the purity of the faith was 
to keep them in an immediate dependance on the 
holy ſee: this they proved from all the ancient 
hereſies, which would not have been heard of had 
that dependancy been eſtabliſhed in the more 
early times. The cardinal objected the conduct 
of the apoſtles in ſettling biſhops, the total 
extinction of the Japaneſe church, which, had 
national biſhops been appointed there, would 
have been 2 church to this day ; laſtly, the opinion 
of Benedict XIV. who, ſaid he concerning this 
important article, thought as the apoſtles acted. 


 AQUEDUCTS. 


The ruins of towns, which, throughout the 
whole extent of the Roman empire, have, as colo- 
nies only, acquired ſome degrees of celebrity, 
ſhew, in the traces of aqueducts which conveyed 
ſalubrious waters even to ſuch cities as ſeemed 
to have the leaſt need of them“, what Roman 
magnificence muſt have performed in this kind - 
for the embelliſhment of the capital of the 
empire, and the conveniency of its inhabitants. 

The firſt aqueduct was contrived and built by 
the cenſor Appius. His example led the public 
luxury to this uſeful object; and, by immenſe 
works, ſtreams and even rivers were brought 
into Rome. Agrippa, what with improvements 
of the former works, and additions, within the 
year of his edileſhip, provided Rome with ſeven 
hundred pieces of level waters, -a hundred and - 
five of ſpringing waters, built a hundred and 
re reſervoirs, ,and, that nothing might be 

5 o For inſtance Lyons, ; 
23 x wanting 
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wanting to the magnificence of theſe works; 
interſperſed them with four hundred marble pil- 
lars and three hundred marble and bronze 
ſtatues. Si quis diligentius æſtimaverit, cried 
Pliny at the ſight of theſe wonders, aquarum 
abundantiam in publico, balnets, . piſcinis, domibus, 
euripis, hortis, ſurburbanis villis, ſpatioque adve- 
nientium exiruttos arcus, montes perfoſſos, convalles 
equatas, fatebitur nibil magis mirandum fuiſſe in 
orbe terrarum.* In the learned Fabretti's Diſſerta- 
tions, de Aquis & Aguæductibus, are to be found 
all the particulars that can be deſired, relating 
to this ſtupendous article. 

It is in this reſpect that modern Rome bears 
the greateſt likeneſs to ancient Rome; and for 
this advantage it is chiefly obliged to Sixtus V. 
and Paul V. who have rivaled the ſplendor and 
magnificence of the ſovereigns of the univerſe. 
Such are the works of thoſe two great princes, 
that Rome is now the only city which may be 
ſaid to be duly ſupplied and ornamented with 
water. That brought by Paul V. to the top of 
the ancient Janiculum, by an aqueduct of 
twelve leagues in length, makes one of the 
moſt pleaſant ſights in this kind which can be 
beheld. | | 

Out of three mouths opening from a large body 
- of architecture, iſſues a river, which turns ſeveral 
mills, and after watering part of Rome ſupplies 
the two fountains in St. Peter's Circus. This 
ſuperb fontanone, Raphael's famous transfigura- 
tion, and Bramantes' antique chapel built on the 

* Plin., L. xxxvi. 82 
7 ſpot 
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ſpot where St. Peter is ſaid to have been — 
often drew me towards the Janiculum. | 
Several other aqueducts bring water to Rome; 
and ſo profuſely is it diſtributed among gardens, 
palaces and public places, that it would ſeem. 
mere waſte in the ſquares, did not the embelliſh- 
ment reſulting from it, and the lively appearance 
which it diffuſes, deſerve to come into account. 
Concerning this I have heard, that at the time of 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, Don Carlos, 
now king of Spain, having viſited Rome incognito, 
Benedict XIV. would be his Cicero, and ſhew 
him in perſon the chief curioſities On com- 
ing to St. Peter's, the prince admired the 
height, the plenty, and the fine effect, of the 


waters iſſuing from the two fountains which _ 


adorn that area. After a conſiderable time ſpent 
in viewing the wonders of St. Peter's, Don Carlos 
was ſurpriſed that the two fountains were till 
playing; on which the pope told him, that theſe 
waters played inceſſantly, in the night time for 
< the moon, and in the day for the people of 

+ Rome.” 

The Pariſians will have it, that, had Tens 
the XIVth's magnificence been directed towards 
this object, there would have been nothing at 
Rome which Paris need to envy. 

Beſides, the fountains of Rome are perhaps leſs 
to be admired for the plenty of water, than for the 
taſte, the magnificence, and variety of their forms, 
which have, as it were, exhauſted the ſkill and 
invention of the moſt celebrated architects: thoſe 
in a great meaſure are awing to Innocent X. 
N VII. and Urban VIII. That of Trevi 


4 4 
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is the work of Clement XII. and his ſucceſſor: 
the richneſs of the architecture in its ground-work, 
and the ſingularity of the different groupes formed 
by the projecting parts, give it the appearance of 
à theatrical decoration. 

To the Roman antiques, with which I was 
moſt taken, I think I 8 add one of a ee re- 
markable kind indeed, and diſcovered but 

ttle before my arrival. 

The abbot Mazeas had accompanied the biſhop 
of Laon when going to Rome as ambaſſador from 
France, Though the account given by Spartian 
of the magnificence with which the emperor 
Adrian had collected for his houſe at Tivoli, the 
moſt remarkable products of the ſeveral provinces 
of the empire, be but ſuperficial, this learned 
Frenchman undertook from it to ſearch the ground 
on which the ruins of that houſe lie ſcattered. 
Among ſome plants quite foreign to the ſoilof Rome, 
and which have perpetuated themſelves on this 
ground, he perceived a ſnrubemitting a kind of gum. 
made uſe of by the labouring peaſants for per- 
fuming their ſnuff. The firſt ſhrubs of this ſpecies 
which he examined were weak and knotty ; but 
advancing towards an eminence intercepting the 
north wind, he perceived others very vigorous, and 
to be nothing lefs than that valuable ſhrub from 
which the Arabians gather the balſam of Mecca, ' 

and by the emperor Adrian imported and culti- 
_ vated in his gardens at Tivoli. The abbot Mazeas, 
it is to be preſumed, will communicate to ſome of 
the academies, of which he is a member, the par- 
ticulars of his obſervations, and the diſcoveries 
eh from ern, 

1 2 MODERN 
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GOVERNMENT. The papacy is the moſt abſolute 
of all the governments in Europe. Its conſtitu- 
tion, the conſolidation of the prieſthood and pre- 
rogative, the eſtabliſhed notion of infallibility, ſer 
the pope above all ſuperiority, or even equality: and 
his theocratical authority over the ſubjects, is the 
fame as that of the moſt deſpotic general of 
an order, over the religious ſurbordinate to his 
obedience. The authority of the European mo- 
narchs, beſides being limited by fundamental 
laws, by the ordinances of their predeceſſors, 
by their coronation oath, is balanced by inter- 
mediate powers, ſuch as the ſtates general, the 
firſt bodies of the ſtates, &c. The grand ſignor 
himſelf depends as much on the Janiſaries as the 
Roman emperors depended on their army ; and 
the muphti, though appointed by him, and 
removable at pleaſure, is ſo far the more formida- 
ble, as, if he tries maſtery with his ſovereign, he 
is always ſure of carrying his point. 

There is not any one law, made either by their 
predeceſſors or themſelves, from which the popes 
cannot derogate : they have only, for form's ſake, 
to declare the law from which they intend to 
derogate: the want of this farm would not hin- 
der the immediate effect of a new law; it would 
ſerve only to open a future pretext or means of 
pleading againſt it. Hence thoſe accumulations 
of derogatories in all bulls, of which they make 2 
part. Of all the pope's ſubjects the jeſuits are 
they who have moſt ſhaekled his authority. The 
dogmatic and the encyclical bulls, ſuch as "S 
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of jubilees, are of no effect with regard to them, 
unleſs the derogation from their privileges be 
nominally and explicitly declared. 

The political and civil government of Rome 
is diſtributed among congregations, always ſit- 
ting, and not very unlike the ſovereign courts, _ 
or rather the councils or commiſſions for exe- 
cuting the ſeveral branches of the prerogative in 
European ſtates : but what keeps up this diſtri- 
bution at Rome is, that the ſenility of the popes 
diſabling them from a cloſe application to buſineſs, 
they rather think on ſecuring to themſelves a long 
enjoyment of their dignity, than of wearing them- 
{elves out by the exerciſe of the authority annexed. 
to it. Sixtus V has ſhewn what may be done by 
a pope who will put himſelf at the head of his 
affairs. He did every thing by himſelf, agreeable 
to the principles of deſpotiſm, which he brought 
from the convent; and abrogating the moſt 
eſſential parts of the adminiſtration ſettled by 
his predeceſſors, he eſtabliſhed others, to which 
his ſucceſſors have ſhewn ſuch a regard, that ta 
this day Rome is ſtill governed by the maxims of 
Sixtus V. | 

He was fo firmly perſuaded, or at leaſt * 
was for having others be ſo, of his infallibility, of 
the ſubordinacy of all temporal powers to the 
power of the keys, and of the prerogatives of 
the tiara over all crowns, that in a fulminatory 
bull he proſcribed the work where Bellarmine the 
jeſuit allows the popes only an indirect right over 
ſovereigns. I have ſeen, in cardinal Paſſionei's 
library, the only remaining copy. of that bull 
_— ex lypographia apoſtolica, under the in- 
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ſpection of Sixtus V. Philip II. who connived at 
ſuch antimonarchical aſſertions from the popes, and 
even from the divines of his own dominions, as 
might ſerve his deſigns againſt France, complained 
againſt this arbitrary bull; and om the repeated 
and vigorous remonſtrances of that prince, Six- 
tus V. himſelf and his ſucceſſors N fit to call 
in all the copies of it. | 

Farther, in order to a right conception of what 
can be done by a pope who is both reſolved and 
able to govern by himſelf, only compare what 
Sixtus V. in the five years of his pontificate, 
undertook and executed for the embelliſhment 
of Rome, and for fixing in it the ſeat of literature 
and arts, to what Auguſtus, in a reign of forty 
years, and with all the riches of the univerſe at 
his command, undertook and execured in the ſame 
way : the balance of ſuch a compariſon will be 
in favour of the Cordelier pope. 

The Popx's Couxr.—I never could perceive in 
the pope's court, nor in any of its appurtenances, 
that ſtate and faſtuouſneſs with which'ſo many tra- 
vellers have been diſguſted. A great deal more may 
be obſerved in the court of the leaſt eccleſiaſtical 
elector. In chapels, conſiſtories, and all the 
occaſions on which the pope at the head of the 
ſacred college appears in all his grandeur, never 
did I ſee but one biſhop, or one abbot, at the 
head of his chapter. Theſe ceremonies indeed 
are opened by the cardinals ſucceſſively paying. 
their adoration to the pope on their knees, and 
without ſo much as their cap on: it muſt likewiſe 
be owned, that when, on the conſecration of the | 
gardinal of York as NY of Corinth, Cle- 

ment 
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ment XIII. dined in public, which is very rarely” 
known, the cardinals were ſerved only from the 
pope's table, he eating by himſelf; and every 
time the pope drank they ſtood up, and all the 
other dignitaries fell on their knees; but this 
ceremonial ſavours more of the convent than of 

grandeur and majeſty, and is as little impoſing as 
— two large feathered fans or fly-flaps which art 
a ſtared part of the papal pomp. 

There was anciently another ſort of ceremony, 
when ſovereigns held the popes ſtirrup, and led 
their palfrey by the reins. Theſe homages were 
the more ſingular, as paid to the pope at times 
when, not being maſters of Rome, it was purely 
their dignity which commanded ſuch reſpect; and 
they have receded from all thoſe external claims 
of ſuperiority, as their temporal power increaſed. 
F meet with a very remarkable note in the cir- 
cumſtantial account of every thing that paſſed 
between Paul II. and the emperor Frederic III. 
when that prince came to Rome in 1468. Fabiano 
Bencio, ſecretary of the chamber, and author of 
that account, after relating how Paul II. behaved 
towards the emperor, in every reſpect, not as a 
lord towards his vaſſal, but as one ſovereign to- 
wards another, adds, Magna fuit bumanitas quam 
poutifes Cæſari ubique præbuit, et ed major eſt babite, 
uo pontiſicalis autoritas nulld ex parte priſcis tem- 
poribus nunc eſt inferior; poteſtas autem atque vires 
longe ſunt ſuperiores. Eccleſia enim Romana, bene- 
volente imperio et divitiis, pontificum” Aligentia 
aulia, ed uſque proceſſit, ut maximis "quibuſque 
a fit romperanda : contra aalen Romani imperii 
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Poteſtas atque vires adeò ſunt minnitæ atque attri- 
te, ut, preter nomen imperii, pane nibil reman- 
ſerit. He then recurs to former inſtances of the 
treatment of ſeveral emperors at Rome; as Con- 
ſtantine, whom pope Vitalianus went to meet fix 
miles out of the city; pope Conſtantine, who 
being ſent for to Conſtantinople by - Juſtinian II. 
ſet out immediately; pope Adrian, who received 
Charlemagne, before he was emperor, at the foot of 
the ſteps of St. Peter's church; pope Adrian IV. 
who went as far as Sutri to receive Frederic I. at 
his coming to Rome for the imperial crown. 
Tunc magna ca. adds the relator, Romani imperii 
poteſtas, magne imperatorum vires in Italid et extra 
ſatis Buſes, | ; tanta autem erat pontificis potentia, 
quants d principibus permittebatur : nunc verd, 


cùm rerum mutatio fit, par vulum quodgue humani- 
tatis officium pro maximo reputandum ! Theſe an- 


cient examples, by which Paul II. regulated his 
behaviour towards Frederic III. ſeem to exclude 
all pretence to that ſyperiority with which popes 
in the intermediate times have treated ſovereigns, 
and little to warrant the forgetfulneſs of dignity 
with which on thels occaſions ſovereigns ſeem 
cChargeable. 

The Popz's Wlan The troops which do 
duty at the. pontifical palace, eſcorte the pope when 
he appears in public, and guard Rome, are di- 
vided into different bodies of foot and horſe: 
a regiment of foot of twelve hundred men, with 
red uniforms trimmed with blue; a troop of hunt - 
ers, conſiſting of two hundred men in an uniform 
with red trimmings, and who have their hautboys, 
* and french horns; à troop of a hundred 


light- 
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light-horſe, in red uniforms faced with blue and 3 
gold edging; a troop of a hundred cuiraſſiers, 
with blue uniforms, gold button-holes, and lace 
of the ſame, and who march with kettle-drums 
and trumpets ; laſtly, two hundred Swiſs foot with 
cuiraſſes, their uniforms even to breeches and 
ſtockings ſtriped with blue, yellow, and red, and 
inſtead of ruffs, wearing bands; a garb which 
makes them look ſomething like pariſh-beadles. 
The other land and ſea forces, cantoned1 in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, I omit. , 
The places of all the ſoldiers whoſe duty lies in 
Rome, are real canonicates : they are new clothed 
every year; their pay is a paulo per diem, with four 
and twenty ounces of bread, ſalt, oil, &c. The in- 
fantry is a medley of deſerters from all nations. The 
cavalry in a great meaſure haye been domeſtics to 
cardinals and noblemen, who procured them this 
retreat as a reward for their good behaviour. The 
light-horſe have ten Roman crowns per month, 
beſides the keeping of their horſe; and the cui- 
raſſiers, fifteen ſous per diem. The captains are all 
colonels by brevet ; their pay is a hundred Roman 
crowns per month, and that of the ſubalterns pro- 
portionate, beſides an allowance of bread, meat, 
&c. from the pope's palace, &c. There are 
ſeveral knights of Malta in this ſervice, which to 
men of ſpirit is the leſs agreeable, being ſubject 
to the command of prelates ; and, what to many is 
worſe, the whole corps are caſhiered at every new 
pontificate. 
| TRANSTEVERANS.—Rome has likewiſe its mi- 
litia, divided, according to the quarters of the 
eity, under captains and other officers, who are citi- 
: ZENS, 
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dens. On the ceremony of the Poſſeſſo I ſaw the mili- 
tia of Tranſtevere return into their quarter over the 
Sixtus bridge. Never troops were leſs like thoſe 
who by their vigour and courage raiſed Rome to 
the empire of the univerſe ; yet are theſe Tranſte- 
verans the very flower of the Roman militia, which 
dares not compare itſelf to them. Theſe huſband- 
men and wine-dreſſers (for ſuch the majority are) 
look on themſelves as the progeny of the Trojans ; 
whilſt the inhabitants of the other quarters of 
Rome, in their account, are only a rabble brought 
together by mere chance, At the time of the laſt 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, when the 
Spaniards paſſed by Rome, the Waloon guards 
quartered in this part, committing ſome diſorder, 
the towns-people roſe, took arms and oppoſed 
their gueſts. This tumult ſpread an alarm which 
reached Benedict XIV. Two of the heads, being 
condemned to die for non-appearance, went over 
to the Auſtrian camp, and offered to bring the 
general two regiments of their people. The offer 
was readily accepted ; but the peace ſoon fol- 
lowing, rendered it unneceſſary. The two de- 
linquents returned home, and have continued 
without moleſtation. To keep. their courage 
inured, the Tranſteverans, from time to time, 
challenge other quarters to  ſtone-fights ; and 
generally the victory is on their ſide. As they 
have a particular language or jargon, ſo in their 
manners and cuſtoms, and even their very ſhape 
and appearance, they differ from the other part 
of the people. 
Cur Orriczs.— The ſupreme authority, both 
* and temporal, is lodged 1 in the pope 155 
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his council, which conſiſts of nephews (of whom 
it is very ſeldom that there is any ſcarcity) and 
the cardinal ſecretary of ſtate. Here the principal 
affairs are ſettled, and even the deciſion of thoſe 
which are to go through the congregations is pre- 
pared, theſe aſſemblies being ſo modelled, that 
in every thing they conform to the e from 
the council above. 

By the abrogation of nepotiſm, it has ceaſed in 
epparenza, but not in ſoſtanza, Benedict XIV. of 
all the late popes, is the only one who, literally 
conforming to that law, did not liſten to fleſb and 
Blood. Though he was not diſpleaſed with any of 
his family, * little did he concern himſelf about 
them, that, receiving an expreſs that his niece was 
delivered of a ſon, he ſaid with a laugh, Io credeva 
che la razza de copl..... e finita(g). The 
ſurplus of what the apoſtolic chamber annually 
yielded for his civil liſt, he applied to the n 
of Santo Spirito. 
© SecrETARY of STATE —Cardinal Archintoy 
after being ſecretary of ſtate to that pope as ſucceſ- 
for to cardinal Valenti, had been continued in his 
high poſt by Clement XIII. He died very ſuddenly, 
juſt as the Portugueſe affair began to break out: 
we ſaw his funeral, and heard the lamentations with 
which it was honoured, with the conjectures and 
predictions concerning it. His obſequies as chan- 
cellor formed a ſpectacle little or nothing inferior 
to the funeral even of a pope. 

The poſts of camerlingo, chancellor and vicar; 
are for life. The firſt takes cognizance of all the 


(4) © I thought Gat good-for-nothing breed had been at 
Lan end.“ 
kae 
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parts of the finances. Before the eb come 
all affairs requiring the great ſeal: the income 
of this poſt is ſaid to be not leſs than three hundred 
thouſand livres per annum. To the third belongs 
whatever concerns the eccleſiaſtical police, the 
fraternities, the hoſpital, &c. I have heard that 
the very public proſtitutes were a branch of his 


department, and that they go before him, and. 
as it were, make a profeſſion of that calling, 


declaring the reſolution they had taken far la- 


vorar il terreno. They are immediately called 
aſide, and that condition is ſet before them in all 
its infamy and horror: if they perſiſt, ſo as to make 
their appearance a ſecond time before the vicar, 
they are regiſtered and ſent again to the barigel, 
who provides them with a lodging in the ſtreets 
ſet apart for that profeſſion. Cardinal Guadagni 
was ſtill vicar when we were at Rome. This good 
prelate carried his charity to ſuch a pitch, that 
a prieſt repreſenting his diſtreſs to him, to make 
known all its extremity declared to him that he 
was without breeches : on which the cardinal took 
off his, and gave them to the prieſt, as the only 
relief at that time in his power. | 
SecreTaRY of the BRIETSs.— The briefs ſecre- 
tary's office, for which Clement XII. has built 
on Monte Cavallo, a palace of a more grand 
appearance than that of the pope himſelf, has 
for its head a cardinal, or ſometimes only a pre- 
late. This important place was filled by car- 
dinal Paſſionei, who was put into it by pope Cle- 
ment XII. and Benedict XIV. confirmed him in 
it, with the addition of librarian to the Vatican. 
At the conclaves of 1740 and 1758, cardinal 
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Paſſionei had treated cardinal Rezzonico, (r) who 
was immediately before him in the ſacred col- 
lege, very freely, and ſometimes imperiouſly and 
even roughly. The latter being made pope in 
' 1758, without the concurrence of the ſquadron 
of which cardinal Paſſionei was the head, and who 
had repeatedly proteſted that he never would come 
into that election ; at the adoration the cardinal, 
after performing it, delivered to the pope the bulls 
for his employment, ſaying, ** Moſt holy father, 
<« I deliver up. to your holineſs the favours with 
<« which your two predeceſſors honoured me from 
4 mere kindneſs: your holineſs, who is under no 
<« obligation to me, may confer them on ſome- 
„body more worthy.” The pope took the bulls, - 
and after looking on them a while anſwered, 
c Cardinal Paſſionei, perhaps I am more obliged 
to you than you think; but, were I under no 
<« obligation to you, the a is under many: 
<« accept then from her hand the confirmation 
« of my predeceſſors favours, if you have any 
e ſcruple of accepting it from mine;“ and he 
added, ſmiling, © continue to give me your 
e advice, with that freedom and candour which 
<« I have often felt.” 

The ſpiritual court has two offices at Rome, 
that of the inquiſition, erected by Paul V. and 
that of the penitentiary. The firſt, of which 
the pope is always preſident, is like rivers, at 
their ſource of little importance, but increa- 
ſing in their progreſs. Foreigners of all reli- 

(r) That was his way, more or leſs, in the ſacred college, 
with all his brethren : all Rome knows how he behaved 
towards cardinal Tencin in a full conſiſtory. 
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gions, by reaſon of their bringing a great deal . 
of money, live freely at Rome without being 
moleſted about theif belief, or requiring any 
conformity with the religion of the country. 
Theſe foreigners make no difficulty of ſhewing 
what they are; and all the commonalty, 
whoſe intereſt herein is the ſame as that of the 
ſtate, ſay of them, and that with a laugh, 
Queſta gente non crede in Dio: gran malora per 
loro*. It is only the domeſtics who are tampered 
with, and that not by ſpiritual threatenings, but 
offering them penſions, or to make them ſdirri, 
&c. I uſed to fee at the German inn a Swiſs 
who had been converted in this manner. He 
had a penſion of ten Roman crowns per month, 
and thus was continually ſmoking and tippling : 
he would fain have made ſuch a convert of 
a young Saxon, whom my fellow traveller had 
taken into his ſervice at Venice. This young 
Saxon went, in company with other ſervants, to 
kiſs the pope's feet, who being taken with 
his countenance aſked him what country and 
religion he was of: © Of Saxony,” anſwered he 
with German frankneſs, and of a religion which 
« is not yours. Well, friend,” replied the 
Pope in an affectionate manner, at the ſame time 
giving him a chaplet, © take this from my hand, 
« as an earneſt of your future reconciliation with 
the church of Rome.” 

However, ſhould a foreigner be ſo indiſcrete as 
to offer at dogmatiſing, the inquiſition would lay 
its hand on him, but not till repeated warnings to 


® «© Thoſe people do not believe in God; ſo much the 
« worlſc for them.“ a 
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forbear, or to leave Rome. A young Frenchman, 
whom a friend of mine met with at Bologna, in 
1740, told him that he had been in durance for 
above a week in the priſon of the holy office for 
an amour with a girl kept by a prieſt, who was 
for making him marry her. 

It muſt be obſerved, that it is now above a 
century ſince the inquiſition of Rome has paſſed 
a Capital ſentence, Every thing there is tranſacted 
in private by ſpiritual and pecuniary penalties ; 
none undergo a public puniſhment but blaſphemers, 
and theſe picked out from among the refuſe of the 
city. Their tongue is faſtened between pincers 
made of two pieces of reed joined and tied at the 
two ends: in this figure they are led to the door 
of their pariſh-church, and there ſtand during the 
time of high mals. 

MasrER of the Sacxed Paracze.—The cenſor 
of books printed at Rome, and in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, forms the department of the maſter 
of the ſacred palace. This poſt is annexed to the 
Dominican order. The perſon who filled it while 
we were at Rome was father Orſi, eminent for his 
birth, talents, and works, among which it is 
ſufficient to name his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. In 
his appearance, and in every thing about him, there 
was a ſimplicity, modeſty and candour, which 
would have ſurpriſed even a novice (/). At his 
houſe I was ſpectator of a ſcene which for its ſingu- 
larity deſerves relating. 

At the time of the poſſeſſo the Jews in Rome are 
ſubject to a very mortifying ceremony, but ſtrictly 
kept up. Near Titus's triumphal arch, the rabbis 
and elders of the Ghetto ſtand in a place fitted up at 


He died a cardinal, i in 1761, 
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their expence. As the pope is on his ſolemn 
proceſſion to St. John de Lateran, they ſtep forth, 
and on their knees offer to him the Pentateuch 
in a baſon full of gold and ſilver coins. The pope, 
making a ſtop, touches the baſon with a wand, 
and performs the like ceremony on the head or 
ſhoulders of the chief rabbi, in token that he 
accepts of the Jews homage, and allows them to 
remain in Rome during his pontificate. The Jews, 
that their homage to Clement XIII. might be the 
more taken notice of, had purchaſed ſome original 
ſonnets, and printed them in a large letter and 
paper, like proclamations, and hung part of their 
ſtation with theſe teſtimonies of their allegiance. 
The author of theſe ſonnets, in expectation of far- 
ther gain, digeſted them into a collection, to be 
ſold on his account. The rabbi, who had paid 
for them, eſtimating their merit by the poet's ex- 
pectations, ſeiſed the edition, as having originally 
purchaſed the pieces of which it conſiſted. The 
matter being brought before the maſter of the 
ſacred palace, he ſummoned the parties; and 1 
had the pleaſure of hearing them diſpute their 
claims, with all the vehemency of elocution and 
geſture to which the hope of gain could rouſe a 
rabbi and an Italian poet, to whom the Point in 
diſpute was no ſmall matter. Both parties being 
heard, P. Orſi adjudged the edition, paying the 
expence of it, to the rabbi, who exulted at the 
deciſion,” whilft the poet hung his head. When 
they were withdrawn, I took the liberty to eſpouſe 
the poet's cauſe, as connected with that of re- 
ligion : « Why,” ſays P. Orſi ſmiling, «I have 

Sven it on the ſide of religion. All the money 
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cc that the poet had got from the rabbi he has laid 
ce out in printing this collection, of which he would 
not have ſold half a dozen copies: he would 
<« have been juſt like the dog in the fable, loſing 
<« its prey in running after the reflection of the 
4 moon. My verdi& iet him was in fact for 
him.“ 

On my leaving Rome, father Orſi gave me, to 
deliver to a French biſhop, a piece which appeared 
to him of ſuch a nature and tendency, that he had 
cauſed the edition to be ſeiſed and brought 
away (5). : 

PENITENTIARY The penitentiary is a harbour 
againſt the proſecutions of the inquiſition. It takes 
cogniſance of all poſſible crimes, and grants abſo- 
lution from them. The penitentiaries, on pre- 
ſenting a petition, obtain a licence for abſolving, 
which is made out to them pratis by way of brief, 
in which is left a blank for the ſinner's name. As 
to ſatisfactory penalties, it is only ſome Spaniards 
and Portugueſe who ſubmit to them. Theſe are the 
creatures one meets with on the ſtair-caſe leading 
to St. Peter's dome, in. the veſture of penitents, 
and labouring at peſtles twelve or fifteen feet 
high, for pulveriſing marble to make ſtucco. 

| Theſe abſolutory licences were formerly paid 
for, and are a part of the taxa cancellarie apoſto- 
lice, which has raiſed ſuch an outcry againſt the 
church of Rome. I have a copy of this tariff, 
printed at Paris by Galiot du Pre in 1533. In 
page 178, is the tax for making out the abſolution 


De Delectationibus calefti et terrends, Auctore Joſephs 
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pro eo qui matrem, ſororem, aut aliam conſanguineam 
vel affinem carnaliter cognovit; fol. 18 1, pro eo 
qui interfecit patrem, matrem, ſororem, uxorem, aut 
alium conſanguineum, ſcilicet laicum; quia, fi eſſet 
clericus, teneretur interfefor viſitare ſedem apoſto- 
licam. Theſe are rated at ſeven or eight gros; 
and, according to the tariff of the value of coins 
at the end of the collection, each gros was equal 
to four ſols Tournois. Now can it with any reaſon 
be inferred from theſe. taxations, which were not 
pleadable in any civil court of juſtice, that the 
court of Rome kept a public office for encourage- 
ing all ſorts of crimes, abſolutions being eaſily to 
be obtained ? This charge would reach the offices 
of ſecular princes ; pardons, mitigations, commuta- 
tions of penalties, &c. being there made out, by 
order of the prince, after certain knowledge of 
the cauſe. 

* ConcrecaTIONS.—The other ſpiritual or eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs are divided among various congre- 
gations, compoſed of cardinals and counſellors. 
Theſe congregations are not unlike the ſeveral 
offices in the European courts : they have their ſet- 
tled meetings; and, in moſt, the ſtreſs of buſineſs 
lies on the ſecretary, who 1s always of the pope's 
immediate nomination. To keep to this com- 
pariſon, cardinals are at Rome as the counſellors 
of ſtate in France ; and the prelates may be com- 
pared to the maſters of requeſts, and counſellors 
of a ſupreme court. 

The greater part of theſe prelates belong to the 
chancery, the datary, and the apoſtolic chamber. 
Legations, nunciatures, and places in the Rota, 
are generally beſtowed on them; and ſeveral of 
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theſe places are cardinalician, that is, never 
quitted but on promotion to the cardinalſhip. 
Such are thoſe of governor of Rome, treaſurer 
and firſt auditor of the chamber, and dean of the 
22:2, A pope of the ſixteenth century had added 
this reverſion to the poſts of clerks of the apoſtolic. 


chamber; and he had fixed on them a ſuitable fine, 


that is, four hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
French money, which the incumbents left on 
their promotion to the purple. Innocent XII. 
1adring this to ſavour of ſimony, ſuppreſſed it, 


to the 10 ſmall vexation of the relations of ſome 


of his ſucceſſors, who, however, have found out 


other parhs leading to the ſame end. 


1ke fecular tribunals for the affairs of juſtice 
and the police are Monte Citorio, the Rota, the 
ſenate, the goyernment, and the Conſulta. The 
judges of dN of theſe tribunals are eccleſiaſtics. 
Monte Citorio, ſo ſplendidly built by Inno- 
XII. for all the ſubaltern tribunals to meet in, 
it Rome the ſame as the Parc civil du Chitelet at 
Varts: all affairs are there tranſacted in writing, and 
before the judges by way of information: they 
are afterwards decided in writing. I have ſome- 
times been preſent at theſe kind of hearings, where 
one or two judges, in long robes, fit in elbow- 
chairs at a table on which is a crucifix. The 
lawyer, in his ſhort cloak and band, fits on one 
ide of the table with his papers ſpread before him, 
Having opened the cauſe in a colloquial manner, 


he enters on his arguments and thoſe of his ad- 


verſary, ſettting forth the former in their full 
force, and combating the latter. If, in the 
narrative of the fact, the judge perceives any 

ambiguity 
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ambiguity or obſcurity, he calls on the lawyer to 
clear it up: he likewiſe canvaſſes the arguments, 
propoſes difficulties, makes objections; in a word, 
theſe informations have more the appearance of a 
conſultation of lawyers, than of a pleading before 
a judge. At one fitting, I heard a counſellor thus 
ſtate and diſcuſs five or fix caſes with a faci- 
lity, clearneſs and preciſion, becoming the moſt 
auguſt courts of Europe. Appeals from the 
Monte-Citorio decrees are brought before a par- 
ticular auditor of the pope's nomination, and 
from his verdict an appeal lies to the Rota. 

The Ror A. This laſt tribunal, like the famous 
Grecian council of the AmphyZiones, is compoſed 
of auditors of all Roman-catholic nations. It 
takes cogniſance by appeal of all civil cauſes 
within the - eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and, in firſt in- 
ſtance, of ſuits brought before it by foreigners. 
I never could know what ſort of cauſes come 
before it from. France: the Gallic liberties. 
ſeem ſcarce reconcileable with the competency 
of ſuch a court. It conſiſts of twelve auditors, . 
of whom the pope is preſident. The, writings 
and proceſſes here know no end; the duties 
foreign from judicature, which are incumbeas on 
the auditors; their neceſſary attendance at court; 
the long and frequent vacations of this tribu- 
nal; the ſede vacantes during which the ordinary 
courts of juſtice are ſhut up, being all ſo many 
avocations which divert the auditors from their 
chief functions. Farther, the cauſes which come 
before them, whether in firſt inſtance or by appeal, 
are not finally terminated till one of the parties has 
three uniform verdicts in his behalf; and theſe 

| verdicts 
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verdicts are the more liable to exception, the 
judges being obliged to inſert in them the motive 
and point of law-on which they gave ſuch deciſion. 
Beſides, all the objects of demands, both princi- 
pal and incidental, are canvaſſed ſeparately. The 
recourfe or rehearing is opened before the ſame 
tribunal, which is divided into four chambers or 
offices. How fuch a form of proceeding, multi- 
plymg the writings, and conſequently the coſts, 
muſt prolong the final deciſton, is eaſily conceived ; 
and this is no longer final than as the party, who 
| has been caſt by three uniform verdicts, is 
pleaſed to fit down for thirty or forty years with- 
out applying for a ſecond hearing before the pope 
himſelf, which is eaſily granted, for reaſons to be 
ſet forth in the ſequel, and which Muratori (7) cer- 
tainly was not aware of, when he went ſo far as to 
arraign the forms of the Rota. 

The auditors, though counſellors of the Sede 
court in Rome, are not allowed thoſe diſtinctions 
in great ceremonies, for inſtance at pontifical cha- 
pels, which ſeem due to their weighty poſts. At 
one of theſe ceremonies, I have ſeen an auditor who 
was a prieft, ſub-dean of the Rota, with many ample 
benefices; and who made a figure in Rome equal 
to the firft perſons of the court, ſuch a one have I 
ſeen ſtoop to the duty of an acolythe, and humbly 
carry a candleſtick; 0 true is it that extremities 

are in contact. | 
 "SenarToR BILKk.— The ſenator, who is a ſecu- 
lar judge, and always a foreigner,” was a Ger- 


(t) See chap. 9. of his treatiſe Dei  difetti della — 
deuxa, p. 85. See alſo what Bouchet ſays on the ſame head 
in his Sereto, P- 331. 

man 
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man * gentleman, whoſe converſion to the ca- 
tholic religion was rewarded with this - poſt, 
which, beſides being for life, gives the rank of 
2 prince, and an apartment in the Capitol. He 
tries petty cauſes and quarrels ſummarily, and 
without appeal. He has for aſſeſſors, four con- 
ſervators, who are changed every three months. 
Both theſe conſervators, and the ſenator himſelf, 
are appointed by the ſovereign, - who does not 
leave to the Roman people ſo much as that ſmall 
remainder of liberty, which towns in monarchies 
freely enjoy, the election of their own magiſtrates. 
In this tribunal is at preſent concentred the majeſty 
of the ſenate and r bd Rome, whoſe fitle it 
accordingly bears. 

| Governor.—The high police is in the de- 
partment of the governor of Rome, who, with 
a lieutenant and ſome aſſeſſors, likewiſe judges 
without appeal. He has every Wedneſday 'an 
audience of the pope, to which he goes in no 
ſmall ſtate; particularly, before his coach walk 
twelve halberdiers, whoſe clothing is like that 
of the gentlemen of the fleeve, who make a part 
of the king of France's guard. The apoſtolic* 
chamber allows him a thouſand ſozrri under a 
barigel or provoſt- martial, five hundred foot 
watchmen, and three hundred ſpies who daily 
report to him what is doing in Rome. By theſe 
arrangements the police has long fince been on a 
footing at Rome, to which Paris was a ſtranger 
before this preſent century: it has an eye to every 
thing without ſhowing itſelf, or cauſing itſelf to be 
felt. The Hirri, its miniſters, are not in any 
great eſteem: they however keep the populace in 


* He was a Swede, Tranſl. 
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awe, and that ſuffices, people of credit having 
very ſeldom any thing to do with the police. 
They likewiſe are a check on the monks, being 
their natural overſeers, either to keep them at a 
diſtance from nunneries, or infamous places, or 
to hinder their nocturnal excurſions: but, for a 
little money dropped now and then to the barigeh, 
a monk may divert himſelf at his pleaſure, and 
the- police ſhall connive at it. 
' At the theatres, the governor's box, though he 
" he @-prelete, is like that of the ſovereign in other 
parts. The French embaſſadreſs having abruptly 
left one of the houſes on account of ſome difficulty 
concerning the box, and the governor haggling 
about the matter, the embaſſador ſet up the arms 
af France over the very box of the governor, went 
and ſeated himſelf among the company there, 
ftaying out the whole Play, without a word Wa 
the governor. + | 
By a cuſtom fountied on dhe x manners of the: 
Romans, the citizens, and even the cardinals. 
themſelves, inſtead of having flambeaus or creſſets 
carried before them in the winter evenings, only 
make uſe of dark-lanterns. On the coming up 
of fuch a lantern, any one, whether alone or with 
others, who would not be known, has a right to 
call out to him who carries the lantern, Volta la 
Janterna, i. e. Turn the lantern; and on his 
non-compliance ruſhes on him with a ſword or 
poniard: but this is ſeldom the caſe, the obſer- 
vance of that cuſtom being a general concern. 
The police of health and plenty is divided be- 
tween an office and two prelates, one of whom is pre- 
&< of grain, and the other of the proviſions. Report 
| : 6h 45 
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is made to the health-office of every creature 
dying at Rome, men, women, and beaſts down to 
the very dogs and cats. The office, in conſide- 
ration of a ſettled fee, has the bodies removed, 
and takes care of their being put under ground. 
The moſt fleſhy parts of dead horſes, whoſe 
diſtemper was not contagious, are left to faching, 
or porters, who diſtribute them about as a dinner 
for cats; a creature of which the people of Rome 
are very fond, but for whom the frugality of 
their tables does not provide a ſubſiſtence. This 


diſtribution is really ſomething entertaining: 

the fachino, attended by two maſtiffs, has a 
large knife m his hand, and on one of his 
ſhoulders a ſtick, at the ends of which hang the 
furloins of horſes, which he keeps in balance 
by alternately turning the ſtick from one ſhoulder 
to the other : the cats, on hearing the diſtributors, 
inſtantly ſhew themſelves at the windows, in the 
gutters, and at the doors, according as. their din- 
ner is near, or at ſome diſtance. I have ſeen five 
or ſix very fine ſleek cats, regularly drawn up at 
the doors of ſeveral houſes, waiting for, and ſuc- 
ceſlively receiving their allowance, without any 
quarrel, diſorder, or confuſion : thoſe of the follow- 
ing houſes come out into the ſtreet; and the mare 
bold come about the purveyor's legs, and thoſe 
of his dogs, who ſeem to be no wile diſpleaſed with 
theſe careſſes. One of theſe purveyors, whom [ 
once followed all along the ſtreet leading from 
la Piazza d'Eſpagna to St. Angelo's bridge, tickled 
with my ſeeming ſo pleaſed with his occupation. 
did all he could to improve my entertainment both 


on his part and the cats: at every piece, befors 
throwing 
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throwing it, he held it up a while, ſaying to them, 
Piglia, monſou, © Take, monſieur,“ ſuppoſing 
me a Frenchman. This diſtribution is performed 
daily, and at a ſettled rate. 

The ConsuLTa.—The Conſulta takes cogniſance 
of the complaints of the people againſt the gover- 
. nors, and of appeals from their ſentences. All 
cities, thoſe excepted which have legates, ſend 
their malefactors to Rome, wicre they are tried. 
In both criminal and civil proceſſes a rehearing 
may be obtained, and after that a recourſe to the 
pope; by which means puniſhments fall only 
on ſuch forlorn wretches as are deſtitute of all 
manner of protection, and executions are as rare 
as crimes are frequent : befides, the greateſt 
malefactors often eſcape by means of the aſylums, 
whoſe ancient privileges ſtill ſubſiſt in all their 
force. The corporal puniſhments are the corda, 
or ſtrappado, ſcourging, the gallies, the gibbet, 
and knocking down. The laſt is inflicted in this 
manner: the executioner ſtrikes the patient on 
one of his temples with a club, ſo that he drops 
down ſenſeleſs: then be cuts his throat, and 
quarters his body, which remains for fome time 
on the place of execution. This puniſhment 
may be leſs painful to the criminal than the 
wheel, but is more ſhocking to the ſpectators. 
Under the preſent pontificate there will be no 
capital puniſhments, Clement XIII. having made 
a vow or ſolemn promiſe to the contrary. The 
torture is performed only by extending the arms 
and legs of the party accufed, ſo that his body 

being ſuſpended, the back bone reſts only on a 
picquet. Be the proofs ever ſo clear and-ſtrong, 
— 015 the 
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the perſon accuſed muſt himſelf acknowledge his 
crime, before ſentence can be paſſed on him. 
Fixances.—The apoſtolic chamber is to the 
pope as land-ſtewards to gentlemen of eſtates, 
and as attornies to religious houſes. It man 
the revenues of the demeſnes, and of the tem- 
poral lordſhip of the Roman church, under a 
form of adminiſtration, of which the pope is ab- 
ſolute maſter. Theſe revenues conſiſt in the 
produce of the non-alienated demeſnes, of the 
cuſtoms, of duties, gabels and taxes on proviſions. 
The real and perſonal impoſitions, which are nor 
known in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are made up by 
a thouſand petty taxes, which, without affecting 
the freedom of men and lands, yield very conſi- 
derable ſums. Pins, for inſtance, are farmed out 
as at Naples; and the farmers, to increaſe the 
conſumption of their commodity, take care that 
they ſhall be none of the beſt, It muſt however 
be owned, that Rome is not peſtered, as Venice 
and Genoa, with that endleſs multiplicity of im- 
poſts on the conſumptions of inns, and conſe- 
quently on foreigners. The Romans, equally 
with them, pay the duties on carriages and bag- 
gage, which is collected at the gates of Rome. A 
very odd circumſtance in this duty is, that even 
the dead, ſo far from being exempted, make the 
moſt conſiderable article of it. The farmers of 
the duty required no leſs than a thouſand Roman 
crowns for admitting into Rome the corpſe of one 
of the princes Borgheſe, who died at Freſcati ; but 
this family ſmuggled it into the city under a load 
of hay. The ſame ſtratagem was put in practice 
* * away the body of the ducheſs de St. 
Aignan, 
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Aignan, though the duke her huſband was at the 
fame time embaſſador from France at the court of 
Rome. 

Tobacco has likewiſe been farmed till the ponti- 
ficate of Benedict XIV. About the year 1756, 
armed bodies of ſmugglers uſed to bring tobacco 
and other prohibited goods into the very heart of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The farmers making re- 
peated complaints, the apoſtolic chamber deter- 
mined to diſperſe the ſmugglers; and for this 
expedition it commiſſioned the prelate, who at 
at that time was prefect of Urbino. This general 
got together a little army of /birri, under the 
country and city barigels; and putting himſelf 
at the head of it, he marched directly for a ſmall 
town, near the frontiers of Tuſcany, which was 
their chief rendezvous ; but all the inhabitants 
had fled at his approach, leaving only an. old 
decrepit creature of fourſcore, and another at the 
Point of death. This town the prelate made 
choice of for his head quarters, walled up the 
gates, and ſecured himſelf from any outrages of 
the ſmugglers, who remained maſters of the 
country. After taking theſe meaſures, he had 
theold man and the dying perſon both tucked up, 
In a word, the buſineſs was drilled on fo long, 
that this hanging, which proved the upſhot of all 
that mighty expedition, coſt the apoſtolic chamber 
two hundred thouſand livres: this diſpleaſed Bene- 
dict XIV. to ſuch a degree, that he ſuppreſſed 
the farm, and put tobacco on its former commer- 
cial footing. 

Since this ſuppreſſion the dealers have cope 
& mixture of bullocks liver dried and pulyeriſed, 

ſaw- 
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ſaw: duſt and pepper, which they ſell for ſnuff, and 
for not leſs than the farmers uſed to fall it; 
and no other could I meet with throughout all 
Romania, the e now 3 uſed 
to it. gr 
Gtain is the apoſtali chamber moſt conſider - 
able article, and apparently the moſt beneficial 
to the ſtate, but in reality the moſt hurtful. For- 
merly this ſtate ſupplied the ci ty and territories of 
Genoaz- and ſome. paris of Tuſcany, with grain; 
and at the ſame time, great numbers of cattle con- 
ſumed at Venice came from theſe parts: whereas, 
ſince the apoſtolic chamber, in virtue of an excluſive 
privilege, has aſſumed to itſelf the purchaſe and 
ſale of grain; ſince the landholders and farmers 
can diſpoſe of theit grain to the chamber alone; 
| ſince it is only from the chamber's granaries that 
dakers can ſupply themſelves; the demands of 
the Genoeſe have ceaſed, the country people have 
given over graſiery, and both cultivation and 
population have been continually declining; in 
ſhort, that excluſion is moſt truly a perpetual 
calamity. The grain purchaſed by the chamber 
being cut and inned at the time of the greateſt 
heats, it is ſaid, that in the beginning of the 
rains, the water with which they become impreg- 
nated makes ſuch an addition to their volume, as 
to ſecure to the ſtore-keepers a profit which well 
makes them amends for wages: but the ad- 
vantage of meaſure certainly ariſes much more 
from the different manner of meaſuring, upon 
receiving and ſelling out- the gain of the ſtore- 
houſes, than from the rain. ; 
Vor. II. F The 
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The DarARY.— The datary, where all collations 
for benefices are made out, is the moſt: cer- 
tain ſource of the papal revenue, and poſſibly 
would be the moſt conſiderable, were not a very 
great part of its produce ſwallowed up, under 
the appellation of drink-money, by a multitude 
of poſts and employments 8 to the 
datary. 

Rome has very different thoughts from Fence | 
concerning the effects of the concordat by which 
Francis I. gave to Leo X. the annates, or firſt- 
fruits, of conſiſtorial benefices in exchange for 
the right of nomination to thoſe benefices. Not 
that the Romans ſee it in the ſame light, as 
the Sorbonne, the parliaments and univerſities 
of France: ſo far from it, they affirm the pope 
to have been greatly hurt by that contract; 
that, of two rights which he was poſſeſſed of, 
one has been weakened by the loſs of the 
other; and that the ſituation of things, even 
In the condition to which they had been brought 
by the Pragmatic, was leſs diſadvantageous to 
him. Indeed, the pope owed no favour to in- 
cumbents elected by canons and monks ; and 
now he cannot refuſe thoſe which the king 
cauſes to be aſked of him for the ſubjects he 
names, and whom he gratifies without touching 
his own pocket, by procuring them abatements 
in the rates of their bulls. The cardinals, in 
order to'put a ſtop to theſe favours, as diminiſh- 
ing their drink- money, had projected, under the 
proteorſhip of the laſt eardinal D'Eſte, to pre- 
vail with the Okt of the ſeveral 

crowng 
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crowns to give up the powers, which as ſucli 
they are inveſted with in the rates of bulls; and 
they had ſucceeded : but cardifial D'Eſte would 
not come into that meaſure ; he aſſerted the 
powers of his place as a prerogative of the 
crown of France, and carried his point. France, 
however, never met with better returns for thoſe 
fayours than under the pontificate of Benedict XIV. 
who could refuſe nothing to the count De Stain- 
ville. 

Spain has no leſs reaſon to be pleaſed with 
the ſame pontificate. During fix months in the 
year, the pope had, pleno jure, the nomination 
to all benefices in that kingdom, even with cure 
of ſouls, by taking a year and a half's income 
for'each benefice exceeding fifty ducats, and that 
paid - abſolutely without delay or deduction on 
any account whatever. It is even ſaid, that 
the relations of the popes, under fiftitious names, 
received penſions on thoſe benefices. In order 
totally to extirpate ſuch abuſes, and rid the con- 
ſcience of his ſucceſſors of nominations extorted 
by patrons, by intrigue and importunity, to 
the prefudice of merit, Benedict XIV. put Spain, 
in this reſpect, nearly on the fame footing witſt 
France : but this innovation is, among the Ro- 
mans, one of the chief complaints againſt that 
pope, who indeed has thereby deprived Rome 
of great numbers of Spamards, who reſorting 
thither, either to obtain, or conteſt with thoſe who 
had obtained, benefices, or to maintain them- 
ſelves in what they had obtained, uſed to fpend, 
in this capital of the old world, part of the 


riches of the new. By means of fome arrange- 
F 2 * ments 


. 


piety, whoſe names to their papers are what 
the name of the. Eaſt-India company was to 


of an artful jobbery, known to raiſe their notes 
to twelve. Innocent XI. laid hold of a time- 


lie heavy on it, as the greateſt blow it ever 
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ments of che like nature, the king af Sardinia 
is likewiſe; become his own maſter. 

Bank-Naurg.— The far greater part of the 
wealth of the Romans lies in notes of the Spi- 
rito-Santo bank, and the ſeveral mounts of 


the bills of Law's. ſcheme in France. Though 
the banks and the mounts. allow — four per 
cent. intereſt, though no more than two and a 
half or three be actually received, yet ſome 
events, real or forged, are, by the management 


when they were at the very higheſt, for offering to 
reimburſe ſuch proprietors who. were not diſpoſed 
to. keep them, by paying to the bank thirty 
per cent. yet without increaſe of their capital. 
Almoſt all the proprietors choſe rather to give 
away, as ſo much loſt, the thirty per cent. than 
to accept of being reimburſed ; for which the 
pope had before-hand made ſure of money. at 
Genoa, at the rate of only two per cent. 

Other people have ſince found means to lodge 
in the bank. and mounts. all the Roman coin 
which they uſed to ſend away to Genoa, where 
all the payments were made in Roman. crowns 
and zequins, whilſt Rome had ſcarce a _ſuf- 
ficiency for- daily circulation; and ſtill does this 


received of that kind. Of all. the ſpecie coined 
till the pontificate of Benedict XIV. nothing is 
to be ſeen but Teſtones and Paölis, which have 
been thought below notice, not from any regard 
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to the public, but becauſe they are ſo worn away 
as to be conſiderably below their original value. 

The people however are ſtill perſuaded, that 
the bank and the mounts are never without caſh 
equal to the value of their reſpective notes. As 
for the difficulty of being reimburſed, that paſſes 
for a point of œconomy and prudential manage- 
ment; and he who, on carrying to the bank a 
note of two hundred crowns, gets ten in caſh, 
and for the remainder a freſh note of a hundred 
and ninety crowns payable in eighteen months, 
thinks himſelf well off. 

The funds of the bank and the mounts ariſe 
from the immenſe riches of the Spirito-Santo hoſpi- 
tal, which are appropriated to them; from ſome 
branches of the revenues of the apoſtolic chamber, 
which at ſeveral times the popes have alienated 
in favour of the mounts, (as in France the king 
alienates ſome funds to the town-houſe of Paris, 
for making good the annuities payable on his 
account by that company ;) laſtly, from the large 
ſums of money daily lodged in thoſe places with- 
out requiring any intereſt. 

By means of theſe funds the bank and mounts 
carry on, under the ſnow of charity, a very lu- 
crative trade, lending on pledges without intereſt 
for the term of eighteen months, and to the 
amount of a hundred and fifty livres French 
money (about ſeven pounds Engliſh) : but, at the 
expiration of the eighteen months, the pledge, if 
not redeemed, is ſold, unleſs the party keeps up 
the loan by paying intereſt for the eighteen months 


at three per cent. The receptacles of all theſe 
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effects are like a common wardrobe of the whole 
Roman people; or rather 


Hoc miſerg plebi ſtabat commune ſepulcrum®, 


In theſe Places there is a perpetual auction, 
where nothing is delivered but for ready money, 
This trade, mean and ſordid as it appears, is 
very conſiderable, both in the capitals, and the cer- 
tainty and proportion of the profit. It affords the 
people a reſource, for which otherwiſe they muſt 
apply to the Jews: (u) and in this point of view 
it is, that the council of Trent has authoriſed, 
and even encouraged it. Plato would not have 
allowed it in his republic; but ox in Platonis 
republics agebatur, ſed de Romani populi fœce f. 

I have reckoned theſe objects among the reve- 
nues of the popes, for as they are abſolute maſters 
of the funds and their produce, they may dip into 
them ad libitum. 

PosTs.—The various employments in the apo- 
ſtolic chamber, the chancery, the datary, the ſe- 
cretary's office, &c. have been erected into poſts. 
The number of theſe, the original tax or fine of 
which is from one thouſand to ſixty thouſand 
Roman crowns, is faid to exceed ten thouſand. 


* Horat. Sat. vii. I. i. | 


Cu What the Jews can do in a city, where the people 
have from the ſtate itſelf all the reſources which in other 
places are to be had only of that body, is not eaſily con- 
ceived; and indeed they are poor, even to miſery and loath- 
ſomeneſs: twice a week is the piazza Navona ſtrewed with 

their filthy rags ſpread out for ſale; and this 1s the ſybllancg 
of their whole trade, | | 


+ Cie. de Catone, 
One 
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One perſon may hold a plurality, putting in de- 
puties for thoſe which are incompatible. To the 
incumbents who execute them themſelves, they 
bring in ſeven or eight per cent. ſo that at Rome 
it is the beſt way of laying out money. Beſides 
their being ſo many ſteps leading to the purple, 
the value of them all, as of the law-employments in 
France, is ever higher than, and often even double 
to, what it was at the time of the original fine. 
Hence the eagerneſs for purchaſing new- created 
poſts; an eagerneſs which the popes take care 
not to balk : hence likewiſe the prodigious num- 
ber of idlers whom the ſtate has on its hands, 
paying them as if they worked. 
Theſe poſts, as in France, though with ſome 
difference, are a part of the ſovereign's eſcheats. 
They are loſt by death, but may be diſpoſed of 
till the age of ſeventy years, provided that, at the 
time of reſignation, the party has no incurable 
malady on him, as conſumption, aſthma, &c. 
and that the reſigner ſurvives the ſale forty days. 
It is computed, that by theſe meaſures there is not 
a poſt which does not revert to the ſovereign three 
or four times every century, The government 
hath often been adviſed to repurchaſe them on the 
footing of the firſt fine, as Innocent XII. did 
thoſe of the clerks of the apoſtolic chamber ; 
but the popes, ever graſping at preſent emolu- 
ments, cannot be brought to plough up a mea». 
dow, which every year produces ſo plentifully. - 
To the revenues of the popes muſt likewiſe be 
added the produce of the ſalt- pits of Cervia, a 
very conſiderable article; and that of the lottery,” 
which is drawn eight times a year. This: lottery. 
F 4 1 
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is on the ſame plan as thoſe of Genoa and the mĩ- 
litary ſchool in France; and the people of Rome 
give into it with all the precipitation of hope, in- 
cited by. preſent neceſſities and the ſpirit of cal- 
eulation: in ſhort, the. lottery is to this people 
the locuſt which conſumes what the caterpillar 
had left. 

By theſe revenues it was, that Sixtus V. beſides 
the ordinary expences of court and government, 
and even doubling theſe expences by underta - 
kings worthy of ancient Rome, found means ta 
accumulate, during only the three firſt years of 
bis pontificate, the three millions of gold which 
he laid up in the caſtle of St. Angelo, certifying 
this depoſit by three bulls inſerted in the Bulla- 
rium magnum. This depoſit is laid to have re- 
mained hitherto untouched. \ 

_ GOVERNMENT-SPRINGS.—T his curſory glance 
on the government of Rome ſufficiently lays open 

its ſprings, the weakneſs and ſubtilty of which 
are ſcarce perceived by thoſe, who, having found 
the machine wound up, have * to do but 
to ſet it in motion. 

Love and fear are the two great 8 of all 
government; and its ſcape is, or ſhould be, to 
direct the actions of men for the public good. 
That of Rome is of ſo particular a nature, that 
it does not concern itſelf about any ſuch ſcope, 
nor has it thoſe ſupports. Protected againſt fo- 
reign enterpriſes by a reſpect for religion, and 
without fufficient forces to command reſpect at 
home, it derives its ſafety from this, that it is 
the intereſt of the ſeveral parties which compoſe 
* not to deſire, but even to dread its diſſolu- 
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tion; and that the want of dutiful and affectionate 
ſentiments in the ſubjects is made up by the moſt 
ſubſtantial ſecurities for their fidelity. 

Such ſecurities the ſovereign has obtained, 
getting into his hands all the wealth of his ſub- 
jects, and all the objects of their deareſt hopes. 
By theſe means it is that the nobility and com- 
monalty of Rome, and all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
are connected with the papal government. 
By the bank, the mounts of piety, and the 
poſts, the pope is maſter of their wealth, as in 
thoſe receptacles are included all the moveable 
riches of Rome and its dependencies. Of the 
immoveables and lands he is maſter by the mono- 
poly of their produce to the apoſtolic chamber ; 
by the accounts which are always kept dependent 
between the landholders and farmers and the apo- 
ſtolic chamber, which takes care never to be be- 
fore-hand with them; laftly, by the difficulties 
raiſed to retard the clearance of accounts: and, 
if to theſe embarraſſments and fetters be added 
the endleſs length of law-ſuits, ſcarcely any can be 
imagined more forcible and intricate. _ 

A Raman has a fon in a poſt leading to higher 
employments, which may throw open the road of 
fortune to all his family : at firſt he had a ſmaller, 
of which he received the price in bank-bills, which 
remain in his port-folio. All this Roman's debts, 
both active and paſſive, lie in theſe papers. An- 
other part of his ſubſtance lies in the bank or the 
maunts, having been placed there by himſelf, his 
father, or one of his anceſtors. He has a ſuit for 
an eſtate, as plaintiff; in another, for a ſucceſſion, 
he is defendant : one is but juſt entered on, and 
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of the other he may pretty well gueſs the iſſue 
from two correſponding verdicts already given. 
Now can ſuch a one, without ſhuddering, think 
on a revolution which may overthrow that conſti- 
tution to which he finds himſelf tied in ſo many 
reſpects? Will the ivy ever wiſh for the fall of 
the tree, round which it twines as its ſupport ? 
.-PzoeLE of Rome.—Theſe ties, great and fmall, 

are common to the prince, and to the citizen of 
any ſubſtance. As to the lower claſs, it is con- 
nected with Rome and the government by the con- 
ſtant low price of bread, the holidays, and church- 
folemnities; by the places of fbirri and of ſpy, 
er by the hopes of being one; by the eaſineſs of 
procuring patrons; by the multiplicity of reliefs 
for the poor; by the endowments through which 
they. hope to procure ſettlements for themſelves 
and their children; in a word, by all the reſources 
which ſloth can deſire, and which are not to be met 
with under any other government. Theſe were the 
very ſame allurements by which the populace of 
ancient Rome was kept together: Retinete, ſaid 
Cicero to them, in oppoſition to coloniſing 
ſchemes, retinete iſtam poſſeſſionem gratiæ, liber- 
tatis, ſuffragiorum, urbis, fori, feſtorum, cæterorum- 
que omnium commodorum. As ta the other re- 
ſources which I have juſt now ſpecified, the ſame 
Cicero in another place makes a due eſtimate of 
them : Frumentarian legem, ſays he in his ſpeech 
for Seſtius, C. Gracchus ferebat : jucunda res plebi 
Romanæ; vitius enim ſuppeditabatur large fine la- 
bore. Repugnabant boni quod ab induſtrid plebem 
64 defidiam avocari putabant. To the . of the 


2 Cic; contra Rullum, : . 


lazy 


lazy and precarious lie of the Roman people Tas 
citus adds theſe diſgraceful lineaments: Langueſ- 
cit induſtria, intenditur ſocordia cùm nullus ex 
ſe metus aut ſpes; et ſecuri ones aliena ſubſidia 
expectant, fibi ignavi, aliis graves (x). So that 
the people of modern Rome may ſay, We 
are beggars, but it runs in our blood,” 

The condition of all the citizens of Rome 
is as ſingular as the conſtitution under which 
they liye; z and it is in this particular that mo- 
dern Rome is moſt like the ancient city. In 
its moſt happy times, that is, to the year 650 
from its foundation, according to Cicero, there 
were ſcarcely two thouſand houſe-Keepers in 
it, qui rem baberent“ . And it is much to be 
queſtioned, whether as many could be found 
among the hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls, 
or thereabouts, which modern Rome is reckoned 
to contain. 

The great officers of ſtate, and eight or ten an- 
cient families, but eclipſed by four or five whom 
the triple crown has enriched and promoted, 
theſe, together with foreigners, ſupply the public 
luxury: but in this luxury alms bear a very 
conſiderable part. We have ſeen the richeſt 
Roman prince not ſpending above twenty- four 
ſous a day for his table, and the furniture of 
his houſe ſuitable to ſuch parſimony, yet diſ- 
tributing millions in alms of various kinds, 

(x) I had thought of ſtriking out the Latin with which 
the original text 1s interlarded, and of replacing it with 


French tranſlations ; > but 1 was diſſuaded from it in fa- 
vour of men of letters, to whom no tranſlation would 


be an eee. 
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This ſuperabundancy of charities, which to 
floth are as honey to hornets, anſwers the con- 
giaria of the emperors, and is productive of 
the like effect. 

The middle ſtate, every where elſe formed by the 
citizens and trades- people, is unknown at Rome. 
There is no medium between opulence and po- 
verty. The rich,” ſays Mr. Sandys“, © are the 
" & richeſt of men; and the poor, the moſt in- 
« digent creatures in the world; an exceſs never 
* known in a well-governed ſtate.” Extremi- 
ties exactly touch each other; every member 
of the ſtate either grves or receives alms. No 
fmall part of the wages of the numerous reti- 
nue of the cardinals and nobles conſiſts in alms, 
under the ſoftening appellations of bubne mancie, 
good feſtivals, Far-Agofto, welcomes, good journies. 
The eldeſt of every family, under the reſpec- 
table title of Decano, is in this reſpect the ſoli- 
citor, the receiver, and the caſh-keeper, to his 
fellow ſervants: in ſhort, among the Romans 
themſelves, it is a faying, © that there is not a 
« burgefs of Rome but would fell the very ſun 
« for three Paolis.” 

The perſons of eaſy circumſtances are not to 
be ſought for among the lower dignitaries of the 
ehurch ; nor among the ſet of lawyers called Curia- 
Jes; nor among thoſe marquiſſes and counts who, 
with the title of Maeſtri di camera & Scudieri, are 
as profoundly verſed in ceremonials as the Ger- 
mans are in the civil law; nor, in fine, among the 
placemen belonging to the different offices of 
the court: all theſe live more on hope than on 


Account of the State of Religion, c. 7. TY 
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ſubſtance. The demiſe of à pope and the va- 
cancy occaſioned thereby, together with the ſuſ- 
penſion. of all kinds of... buſineſs, reduce them 
to objects. of alms. The only claſs, which a 
decent competency and the privilege of .indepen- 
dency put on a footing with all the other ranks, 
are the conſiſtorial counſellors- In this claſs 
Benedict XIV. had ſpent the fineſt twenty years 
of his life, and there acquired that ſprightli- 
neſs, wit and urbanity, which ſtuck to him on his 
exaltation, and ſo happily counterbalanced the 
many diſagreeable circumſtances of the ponti- 
ficate. I have heard, that when a young law- 
yer, he took a trip on a party of pleaſure to 
Genoa with ſome of his brethren of the gown, 
who were for returning by. ſea: Do as you 
<« pleaſe,” ſaid; Lambertini, you who have no- 
thing to riſque; but as I ſhall come to be 
, pope, I muſt take care how I truſt Cæſar 
„and his. fortune to winds and waves.” . 
In fine, the deſcription given by Mauro of the 
precarious. life of the Roman people includes 
every claſa, both of court and city. 


In Rama miſeria e ſperanza | 
Rome is made up of wretchedneſs and hope.” 


A deſcription. chalked out on that which Juve- 
nal has left us of Rome in his time: 


Hie vivimus be Paupertate omnes. 


A fondneß for ornament. and parade is the 
hobby-harſe of the Roman people: to this all 
other inclinations give way: it regulates and directs 
N Capit della Fava. | 
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the expences of the rich and the great: wfiar 
it faves in good cheer, or comfortable living; 
it laviſhes on -entertainments, equipages, live- 
ries,” and external fhow. And equally ambi- 
tious are the people amidſt all their penury: 
ſhambles, the butchers and their ſtalls, are all 
ſet off with linen as white as ſnbw - the frui- 
terers 'ſhops are difpoſed in curious defi gs, as 
if for a ſight: the ſhoe-maker, the very cob- 
ler, decorates his ſtall with ſnips of gilded lea- 
ther. When ſome public feſtival is at hand, 
a whole family ſhall, for a day or two in 
a week, abate of their uſual food, even of 
| bread, that they may coach it at that time in 
the public places; and thoſe families, for whom 
fuch an expedient would not anſwer, take other 
meaſures. The mother, dreſſed like a duegna, 
attends on her zitel/a (daughter) in all her finery : 
the father follows in a livery, and his hair in 
two twiſted queues. Should ſome” Appius caſt 
a look or deſire on this Virginia, the Virginius 
at her heels would not offer to renew the tra- 
gedy which ſuppreſſed the authority of the De- 
cemviri. This paſſion for glitter and parade 
(and it rages not leſs on parents than daugh- 
ters) is an open door to intrigues. Itis found 
with the loweſt poverty: all theſe zitelle, ſo 
very ſpruce and ſhowy at the public places; 
have ſcarce a gown to their backs at home : 
one ſhift is their whole ſtock, which their good 
houſewifery will not allow them to lien, arid which 
every Saturday, after going through a ſlop-waſh, 
is diſplayed at the window till perfectly dry. 
From this itch of ſeeing and been ſeen, the 
4 people 
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people of Rome are more given to ſtaring 
about than any other in the univerſe : the ſame 
multitudes of ſpectators always croud to the fame 
feſtivals and the fame ceremonies. 

It is very ſeldom that there is any thing 
new in them; but when this happens, all eyes 
are greedily fixed on the novelty. Without 
any ſuch deſign, without ſo much as a thought 
of it, I made myſelf a ſhow at Rome by a 
raffaty umbrello which I uſed to carry about 
in my walks. The trades-people came out of 
their ſhops, the better to ſee à fight which was 
altogether new to them : they were quite amazed, 
that a man on foot ſhould! take on himſelf the 
honour of an umbrello, © which princes. them 
ſelves only uſe on the greateſt ceremonies: the 
very colour excited their wonder, all the ce- 
remony-umbrelios _y Fes and mine was 
green. 

The Poyz.—From the people 1 us $roteel 

to the ſovereign; that is, to him who, though 
the chief of the ſtate in dignity, and often in age, 
is for the moſt part the laſt in knowing what 
is tranſacted in it. His quality, as firſt of the 
biſhops, overwhelms that of firſt of ſovereigns. 
under a ceremonial which makes his life as weari- 
ſome and doleful as that of a young queen of 
Spain. He is ever alone per la dignita; immer- 
ſed in temporal affairs, if difpoſed for buſineſs ; 
encumbered with congregations, moſt of which 
are held at his palace, and with eccleſiaſtical 
ſolemnities; ſurrounded by a court, the greater 
of whom do not care how ſoon he 
breathes his laſt, or rather. daily wiſh it; in ſhorr, 
„ all 
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all his relaxations and diverſions, amount to no 
more than ſome excurſions in the city under pre- 
tence of devotional ſtations, . and to a a 
audience or two in a week to foreigners in genera 
converſing with thoſe whom he happens to like — 
All popes have not been ſlaves to this trou- 
bleſome ceremonial. Leo X. and Sixtus V. found 
means to ſhake it off. Innocent XI. himſelf, 
though by the Romans ranked among the N 
during the far greater part of his pontificate 
ſmuggled himſelf from the eccleſiaſtical ſolem- 
nities. A cold or defluxion often ſtood him in 
good ſtead on the moſt indiſpenſable occaſions. 
Ever | invifible, he governed his dominions as 
God governs the world. His melancholy caſt 
and the auſterity of his temper, infecting all 
about him, ſpread a gloom in which Rome was 
involved during his pontificate. | 
Benedict XIV. had excluded this cermonial 
from a little apartment which he cauſed to be 
built in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo: thither 
he generally retired after dinner to drink his 
coffee, and, with ſome of his moſt intimate 
familiars and ſelect foreigners, would ſacrifice to 
pleaſantry and laughter as if he had not been the 
pope. His excurſions into Rome were generally 
on foot, with a large cane in his hand, and, ſo 
far from confining himſelf to the ſand which is 
ſtrewed every day in thoſe ſtreets through which 
the pope paſſes, he would even ftrike into little 
bye-ſtreets,.' where never pope was ſeen: he has 
more than once ſtopped at the door of a public 
houſe where people were making merry, and 


would ſay con guſto to abbe Bouget, his uſual 
attendant 
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attendant in theſe walks; © I warrant Ye, mon- 
« ſignor Bouget, there's rare wine there.” Theſe 
freedoms, which Benedi& XIV. allowed himſelf, 
the people of Rome could by no means digeſt : 
they, and even his very guards, uſed to ſay of him, 
E un birbante queſto papa. And I myſelf have 
often heard them ſay, relating to the daily ram- 
bles of Clement XIII. at the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, Sard un birbante queſto papa come PaltroF.. 
It was with much greater reaſon that Rome 
complained of Benedict the XIVth's manifeſt 
averſion to buſineſs, which, though no perſon 
was more capable, he totally left to cardinal 
Valenti. Any thing might be obtained from him, 
taking him by this averſion; and this was the 
French embaſſador's way, to whom, ſtarting up 
from his ſeat, when he found himſelf urged too 
home, he would ſometimes ſay, Well then, tell 
« your king, for whom I have ſuch an affection, 
« and who requires ſo much of me, to come and 
take my place.” The aſſaſſination of January g, 
1757, is perhaps the only thing he ever laid to heart. 
He has more than once been known to break 
off audiences on important affairs, when ſolicited 
to enter into a diſcuſſion of them, crying out in 
a pettiſh angry manner, Mi faranno morire, . They 
„will be the death of me.“ Such a ſlave did he 
continue to that love of life, that he could not 
prevail upon himſelf to ſign the bull, urged by 
cardinal Saldagna, for the - ſuppreſſion of the 
Jeſuits. in Portugal, till his laſt illneſs, and then 


„„This ſame pope is a black-guard.” 


* This pope will be ſuch another n as the 
Former.“ 
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not till all his phyſicians had poſitively aſſured 
him that there was no hope of his recovery. 

Some time after that ſignature, he put his hand 

to another bull, relating to the beatification of a 
jeſuity and delivered it with theſe words; Cum dilex- 
Met ſuos, uſque in finem dilexit illos. Though he did 
not Tove thoſe fathers in his heart, they have ob- 
tained from him as many favours, and even ſacri- 
fices, .as from any of his predeceſſors; and con- 
cerning this he would ſometimes ſay, Grandemente 
confido nelle pregbiere di queſti buoni padri per viver 
lontano*. There were very few occaſions which 
did not produce ſome 'genteel raillery, atticiſm, 
or ſmart ſaying, from him. During the laſt con- 
clave, an, Englifh gentleman made a collection of 
them, with which it is to be hoped he will favour 
the public; and what Cato ſaid of Cicero would 
be'no unſuitable motto, Habemus profes facetum 
conſulem. 
That hilarity, which in him diſperſed all the 
gloom of the papacy, is generally derived from the 
tranquillity congenial to a fine ſoul : it is as nearly 
allied to candour and probity, as it is remote from 
falſity and meanneſs. Beſides the qualities pro- 
ductive of chearfulneſs, Benedict XIV. was long 
eminent for an unparalleled diſintereſtedneſs, and 
a truly chriſtian diſregard of all the advantages, 
which his ſtation put in his hands for the promo- 
tion of his family. The Romatis cannot but rank 
him among the beſt popes, if not among the 
greateſt ; that is, when they ſhall begin to forgive 
his having held the pontificate eighteen years; for 


1 depend greatly on the prayers of thoſe good fathers, 
that I ſhall have a long life.“ : 
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every Roman building hopes of meading his 
ſtation on a change of the pontificare, nothing 
rankles him more than a pope's longevity. In 
eſtimating the merit of thoſe popes who have 
reigned with the greateſt luſtre, they diſtinguiſh 
the man from the prince and the prelate: for in- 
ſtance, Pius V. ſay they, was only a good pre- 
prelate; Sixtus V. a cruel man, a great prince, 
and bad prelate; Paul V. an ambitious and ra- 
pacious man, an entetptiſing but weak prince, a 
middling prelate. There are but three popes 
whom they will allow to have been great princes, 
good prelates, and worthy men; Clement VIII. 
Clement IX. and Innocent XI. auſtere as his 
pontificate ſeemed to their fore-fathers. They now 
begin torank Clement XI. with them ; and Bene- - 
dict XIV. I make no doubt, will come in for his 
turn: he has the very ſame right to their eſteem 
as Clement IX. whoſe chief merit is, to have done 
as little for the Roſpiglioſi, as Benedict XIV. for 
the Lambertini. 

Did the popes, to inſure the immortality of - 
their name, conſult the example of their prede- 
ceſſors, the inutility of the moſt ambitious efforts 
for fixing grandeur and opulence in their families 
would put them on difintereſtedneſs, as the moſt 
certain way, though the leaſt frequented. 

When we were at Rome, the laſt prince of the 
houſe of Pamphili was ſtill living: he had no chil- 
dren, and his death was to be followed by the long- 
expected opening of Innocent the Xth's will, 
wherein he had arbitrarily diſpoſed of the immenſe 
wealth which he had accumulated for his family, 
On our return we were informed that prince Pam- 
Ga _ phili 
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phili was dead, and that, on opening this famous 
will, Innocent had intailed the whole between 
the Dorias and the Colonnas. 

The latter had already got into their hands the 
vaſt inheritance of the Barberini family, after all 


© the expedients of Urban VIII. for eterniſing his 


name. This holy father had carried them ſo far 
as to appoint, by a bull ad hoc, that, in caſe of 
the failure of the male branches of his name, his 
eſtates, of which he made a perpetual intail, 
ſhonld, excluſively even of lawful daughters, go 
to male baſtards, even though the ifſue of monks or 
nuns. The intail however has not gone beyond 
the ſeeond degree, his nephew leaving only two 
children, one of whom was cardinal Barberini, who 
died dean of the ſacred college i in 1739; and the. 
other a daughter, married into the Colonna family. 

The cardinal-dean had a baſtard, who bore the 
name of Maffeo; but here that unreaſonable * 
intail, to the excluſion of the lawful daughters, was 
ſet aſide; and he had only a penſion allowed him, 
the eſtate going to the Colonna family in right of 
the cardinal's ſiſter. The prince her huſband has 
condeſcended to bear the name of Barberini, and 

by a mezzo termine has taken that of Paleſtrina 
as a principality belonging to the intail, but which 
hereafter muſt ſit down with the bare honour of 
being allied to the houſe of Colonna. 

I have heard, that cardinal Salviati, foun- 
der of the orphan hoſpital, and one of the 
richeſt prelates of the ſixteenth century, had a 
clauſe in his will, which, though very ſingular, 
was yet better grounded than that of pope Urban. 
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In the want of iſſue male to inherit the large 
proviſion he had made for his family, an or- 
phan of his hoſpital was to be choſen by lot 
for the intail : a diſpoſition which puts one in 
mind of that of Crates, whoſe children bei 
minors, he ordered that their ſucceſſion, which was 
to remain ſequeſtrated till they came of age, 
ſhould be delivered up to them if they proved 
to be of mean parts; otherwiſe, to be diſtri- 
buted among the weakeſt of their fellow ci- 
tizens. 

Theſe ambitious ſettlements, which are very 
common at Rome and in all the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, meet with great encouragement. The eldeſt, 
and all the children of the beſt families, if they 
have either talents or ambition, betake them- 
ſelves to the church, as the only way leading to re- 
gard, riches, and the moſt ſubſtantial honours, 
— the buſineſs of perpetuating their name to 
thoſe of their brothers who are unfit for any 
thing better; or who, voluntarily ſacrificing them- 
ſelves, are in their families like drones among 
bees, or as our ſex was among the Amazons. 

Had the popes conſidered the celibacy of the 
clergy in a political light, had they reflected 
what a check it is to the peopling of their 
ſtates; they would, as princes, have done as 
much to proſcribe ſuch an unnatural and per- 
nicious regulation, as, in quality of Popes, they 
have done to ſtrengthen it, and give it an irre- 
vocable ſtability, 

Intails are no leſs ruinous to cultivation, than 
celibacy to population. An uſufructuary deals 
with the lands which come to him by this. 

S 3 tenure, 
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tenure, as a beneficiary with church-lands, or 
a truſtee with an eſtate in chancery ; Oves bis 
mulget in hord; et ſuccus pecori et lac ſubduci- 
tur agnis. He takes care not to be at any 
extraordinary expences for keeping the lands in 
heart: he never concerns himſelf about aug- 
mentations or improvements, to which property 
alone can incite. It is indeed ſomething ama- 
zing, that, in countries which ſeem intent on 
agriculture, ſo ſtriking an example ſhould be 
overlooked, and that intails are not limited only 
to thoſe houſes, which by their important ſer- 
vices have deſerved that the ſtate ſhould intereſt 
itſelf in the preſervation of them. Why are 
eſtates, got at any rate, to be perpetuated among 
the deſcendants of individuals, often ſuch as were 
battened at the public expence ? The having 
of theſe ' poſſeſſions open to ſale will be an in- 
citement to the induſtry of new families; and, 
ſhould theſe ruin themſelves by improving their 
purchaſes, ſtill would this imprudence be a ge- 
neral good. 
In ſome countries this has been taken into 
conſideration, by limiting intails to three de- 
grees. It would have been better if, excluding 
from intails real eſtates, which are the chief ob- 
ject of them, they had been limited to deeds 
of gift, and other ſuch effects, of which the 
miſmanagement, and even che diſſipation, do not 
affect the ſtate. 
I haye ſaid above, that among the later Popes 
Clement VIII. is one whoſe memory is moſt be- 
loved among the Romans, The portrait of 
this pontiff, drawn from the life by a cotempo- 
rary, bas ſome ſingular features of reſemblance 
between 
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between him and Clement XIII. now reigning: 
The preſent pope,” ſays Mr. Sandys*, is ac- 
counted a ſenſible, good-natured man; not over 
« cynning, but very cloſe and tenacious ; eaſy 
< with, his friends, and very devout in his reli- 
« gion, of which he ſeems thoroughly perſuaded. 
“He is often ſeen to weep; which ſome will have 
to he from an habitual tenderneſs of heart, while 
“ others attribute it to piety and devout contri- 
« tion. At his maſſes, proceſſions, &c. his eyes 
<« are always bathed with tears; ſo that, as the 
« laſt pope was a Democritus ridens, this is a ſe- 
« cond Heraclitus plorans.” | 
Every bedy knows that Clement XIII. was, 
like his predeceſſor, exalted to the pontifical 
chair quite unexpectedly both to the public and 
himſelf; but it is not ſo well known, that af- 
ter France had ſet aſide cardinal Cayalchini, the 
French cardinals had it in their power to place 
the triple crown on the head of cardinal Porto-Car- 
rero. This cardinal; the laſt of his family and 
of his name, having, by dividing his ſucceſ- 
fion and relinquiſhing his ſubſiſtence, broken all 
the national ties which linked him to Spain, 
profeſſedly made Rome his country. Under 
an exterior not very promiſing, he added 
to Spaniſh phlegm a large portion of Italian ſub» 
tilty, Embarking in the world only as knight 
of Malta, he might of himſelf and by his own 
merit have riſen to great fortune, even without 
inheriting his patrimonial eſtate. Obſequium ami- 
eos, veritas odium parit, was the fundamental 
rule of every part of his behaviour; ſo that 
* een of the state of Religion. | 
64 Benedict 
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Benedict XIV. uſed to call him ſometimes Us 
 Spagnoletto, (i. e. the Spaniel) ſometimes Laus per- 
ennis, In the conclave of 1758, as chief of the 
Spaniſh faction, to which the political union of 
the two crowns had joined the French and Au- 
ſtrian factions, he was the ſoul of the three, and 
had at his diſpoſal thirty-five votes, which would 
have been ſtrengthened by cardinal Paſſionei's 
ſquadron. The unexpected excluſion of. cardinal 
Cavalchini 'was a thunder-clap to the French 
cardinals themſelves, who, being quite novices 
to the intrigues of the conclave, had been drawn 
in to join in his election: but the game being, 
by this excluſion, to be played over again, they 
might have offered the tiara to cardinal Porto- 
Carrero; whereas they only aſked him how 
they muſt proceed. This is the inſtant for the 
Holy Ghoſt,” anſwered the Spaniard, terram 
intuens modeſt?k. The meaning of this language 
eſcaping even the ſagacity of the cardinal De 
Luynes, ſome more ſteady and reſolute mea- 
ſures immediately decided the election for Cle- 
ment XIII. | 

As they were carrying him from the conclave to 
St. Peter's altar, a common man, clinging to a pillar 
of the grand ſtair-caſe leading from the great hall, 
called out with an enthuſiaſtic vehemence, Della 
parte di Dio, ſantifſimo padre, Pemendazion di queſta 
cittd piena di ſeeleratezza e d abominazioni* ; and 
repeated it ſeveral times without any menace, or 
ſo much as a feproof. | 

Fon kIOxERS. Till the pontificate of Alexan- 
der VII. Rome had been the centre of the nego- 


For God's ſake, moſt holy father, reform this city, 
“ ſo fall of wickedneſs and abominations.” 
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elations and political motions of all Europe: a 
perpetual congreſs might be ſaid to be held there 
of embaſſadors reputed the very beſt heads of their 
ſeveral courts; and they who were in the embaſſa- 
dors ſuite, vied, as it were, with each other in 
doing honour to their nation by the decorum ot 
their behaviour. Accordingly, there is nothing 
which the celebrated marquis de Bedemar, in the 
inſtructions he drew up for his ſucceſſor in the 
embaſſy at Venice, recommends ſo ſtrongly as a 
very ſcrupulous choice of the perſons who are to 
compoſe his retinue. 

Though Rome be no longer ſuch a crouded thea- 
tre, yet is chere always a great concourſe of foreign- 
ers of all nations drawn hither by curioſity, de- 
votion, and the conclaves. Theſe foreigners are 
above diſguiſe: the Engliſnman behaves as at Lon- 
don, the Spaniard as at Madrid, the German as 
at Vienna, and the Frenchman as at Paris: but 
the manners of theſe nations are not equally ſuita- 
ble to thoſe of Rome; and from theſe manners it 
is that the Romans form their judgment of the 
different nations. The conclaves bring to Rome 
a number of young noblemen, of whom the 
greater part, having no other motives for this 
journey than thoſe of intereſt and fortune, look 
on it with the ſame eye as Ovid conſidered his 
exile from Rome: they contemn the people, the 
language, and every thing which they might and 
ſhould make a matter of entertainment; and ſome- 
times they ſhew this contempt in a manner the 
more diſobliging to the Italians, as very few nations 
are ſo delighted with being eſteemed by foreigners. 
Theſe young ſparks judging of the Romans from 
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the ſeriouſneſs which they put on in public, it 
brings to their remembrance the governors and ma- 
ers from whom they have been lately delivered ; 
and to, this ſeriouſneſs they oppoſe frolic, volatility 
and giddineſs. Being at length obliged to keep at 
home, and not finding there entertainments to com- 
penſate for thoſe of public converſe, they give 
themſelves up to laſſitude and diſguſt, which increa- 
ſing by communication, ſends them away from 
Rome, quite out of humour with the Romans, 
who are not much better pleaſed with them (y). 
This, and this alone, is the real ſource of the 
unjuſt prejudice of the Romans againſt the French: 
2 prejudice of as long ſtanding as Rome itſelf, 
and from which Cicero ſaid of the anceſtors of the 
latter, Si homines ipſos ſpectare convenit, non modo cum 
Sunmis civitgtis noſtræ viris, ſed cum inſimo cive Ro- 
Wane. qui/quam aempiifimus Gallie comparendus eft*. 
France, in its negociations at Rome, makes 
ule of munificence to ſooth, or loftineſs to ſup- 
preſs, this prejudice. The cardinals of Eſte, wha 
under Francis IJ. and Henry II. + repreſented 
France at Rome, made uſe of the former way for 
dazzling the eyes of the Romans, to which they 
were in ſome meaſure ſtimulated by the example 
of the embaſſadors of Charles V. who even in 
What a thoughtleſs people are we?” ſaid Mon- 
taigne: to make known our vices and follies to the world 
* by reputation, is not enough; but we muſt needs go to 
** foreign nations to make ſights of ourſelyes:” Efays, L. ii. _ 


c. 27.—In another place he extols the wiſdom of Plato's 
laws, 8 e d. travelling under the age of * or fifty. 


Pro F onteio. 


- 


magnificenco 


| + See their lives in Brantome. 
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magnificence (a) would outdo his rival. The 
cardinal of Lorrain carried it even farther than 
the cardinal of Eſte ; but this oſtentation was part 
af the ſcheme which that ambitious prieſt had 
formed for the grandeur of his family. Of late 
no foreign miniſter at Rome has ſhone with a, 
luſtre equal to the cardinal de Rohan : he outdid 
himſelf in his negociation for promoting the abbẽ 
Du Bois to the purple, backipg it with toys and 
trinkets to the amount of forty or fifty thouſand 
livres. In his cloſet he had tables covered with 
them, and dealt them about indiſcriminately. A 
Roman was ſure of a preſent; and on his leaving 
Rome, he expreſſed a concern that he had not been 
able to give away all his ſtore. A continuance of 
ſuch liberalities would in time remove all pre- 
judices, and reconcile the Romans to the French 
intereſt, did France think ſuch a purchaſe worth 
its while. Rome is ſtill what it was when Jurgurtha, 
at his departure, looking back on it, cried, Urbem 
venalem, fi emptorem invenerit | 

Loftineſs is ſtill a more certain way of operating 
on the Romans. That of Lewis XIV. in his diſ- 
putes with the holy ſee, has impreſſed on them ſuch 
reſpect and veneration for the memory of that 
Yrince, as in their idea place him on a level with 
the Antonines, the Conſtantines, and the Charle- 
magnes. Of that glorious prince Henry IV. 

(z) © It behoves you, Sire,” ſaid the biſhop of Tarbe to 
Francis I. in his diſpatches of the 27th of March, 1530, © ta 
te bear in mind, that this is a place of great importance to 
you: and your ſervice requires, by all means, to ſend hithex - 
ea man of ſpirit, and who is able to ſpend high; for, 
te among other follies of the Italians, take my word for it, 
nothing goes farther with them,” © | 


they 
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they have no knowledge but from that diſgraceful 
abſolution to which he' ſubmitted for cogent rea- 
ſons of ſtate, which they know nothing of, and 
from the memorial of that abaſement (a) which 
his miniſters weakly allowed to be fet up in one 
of the moſt frequented places of Rome (b), with 
this inſcription, which remained till the laſt pon- 
tificate (c. | | 
| D. O. M. | 
CLemenTE VIII. Pont. Maximo, 
AD MEemorIaM 
AB$SOLUTIONIS Henktci IV. 


Franc. ET NAvARR. Recis CHRISTIANISMr. 
Q. F. R. D. Xv. Kar. Ocrtos. Mpxcv. 


What was intended by the four initials in the laſt 
line, I know not. 

One of the late embaſſadors from F rance made 
a very happy experiment of what may be effected 


(a) This was chiefly cardinal Du Perron's doings, who 
afterwards ſhewed what he thought on the ſubje&s of the 
two powers, when he oppoſed the article moved by the 
Tiers Etat. 


(6) In the piazza de Santa Maria Majore. 


(c) Purſuant to that condeſcenſion, of which the famous 
Aretin wrote to Francis I. in this manner: Ecco il religio/o 
coſtume de i voſtri predeceſſori che vi # facendo conſentire à le richiefte 
de i Pontifici, non vi laſeia ſeorgere in che modo le lor lingue di 
mela, maſſe da i cori d aſſentio, ſono fimili à le paſſnone delle femine 
I quali hanno in un occhio pianto di duola, e nel altre Jagrima 
gi infidia. ** Yoy follow the implicit devotion of your pre- 
4 deceſſors, who complied with all the demands of the popes ; 
„ and this hinders you from perceiving that, if they carry 
* honey on their tongues, their hearts are full of wormwood, 
** and that, like women, their grief is only to deceive.” 


Vol. ii. P- 12, : 


among the Romans by a freedom accompanied 
with dignity, a ſteady and reſolute conduct, and 
ſometimes even a little loftineſs in very critical 
caſes: by ſuch a carriage he brought them to all 
that could have been obtained by artifice, libera- 
lity, and intrigue, and thus gained, to his court 
and the French name, a conſideration of happy 
influence for all the objects of his miniſtry. I 
have heard, that at a time when he had ſome diſ- 
pute with the papal court, there came ſuddenly on 
his hands a prince of his nation, with a numerous 
attendance. of young adventurers, who had ac- 
companied him from a deſire of ſeeing Rome. 
The embaſſador being by his ſtation governor of 
theſe ſparks, ſo far from recommending reſerve 
and circumſpection to them, encouraged them 
to live gaily, and not tie themſelves down to the 
dull rules of the Italians; and, as for the conſe- 
quences, he would take them on himſelf. The 
frolics of ſo many young gentlemen left to them- 
ſelves made that noiſe which he had foreſeen, 
and ſpread an alarm that at once put an end to 
the diſpute. 

This miniſter was one of thoſe brave and gallant 
gentlemen of the blade, whom, from a multitude 
of well-choſen inſtances, Brantome proves to be 
preferable to gowns-men, even for the embaſſy 
of Rome, where the honour of the prince often 
ſuffers for want of the embaſſador's making a bold 
and ſpirited reply*. Excluſive of the caſes men- 
tioned by Brantome, the moſt common objects. 
of negociation muſt very often be extremely per- 
plexing to a prelate. You, who are a biſhop,” 


Life of Francis J. : 
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it is urged to him, * you who may ſoon expect 
. * to be a cardinal, put yourſelf in our ſtead, or 
« rather make it your own caſe: fee, conſider, 
te yourſelf, what we can do concerning your 
« propoſal; weigh it in the balance of the fanc- 
* tuary, &c.” What firmneſs is to be expected 
from a miniſter, in whom the combined characters 
of prieſt and embaſſador are continually thwarting 
each other? 

There are few countries where a true judgment 
is formed of new comers ſo ſpeedily as at Rome: 
Gens emundtæ naris, natura cui verba non potuit 
dare, ſays a famous jefuit* of the modern Ro- 
mans. Their concern to ſtudy one another, pro- 
duces a habit which forms them to this ſagacity : 
this is the pole-ſtar by which they ſteer their 
behaviour towards thoſe with whom they are to 
have any intercourſe, or dealings. They cannot 
be long impoſed on, either by a dull or pro- 
miſing mien: to them this is no more than the 
perſons tragica, the maſk to the fox. A ſhow of 
frankneſs, an airy carriage, puts them out of their 
biaſs, and puzzles them the more, as being leſs 
a-kin to that gravity in which they muffle them- 
ſelves, that others may not ſee into them. 

Gravity of the Romans.—This gravity. never 
leaves them in public, not even in the parties 
of pleaſure which ſeem contrived to ſhake it 
off, At a formal dinner with a prelate I hap- 
pened to ler fall a joke ſomewhat roguiſh : this 
turned the eyes of the Italians towards the prelate, 

who ſmiled, yet with an air of uneaſineſs : this 
ſmile was the ſignal which ſet the whole company 
Vavaſſor de ludicra didione. 

| a laugh- 
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a laughing as if they never would have given over ; 

and it was not ſo much at the joke, and my ig- 

norance of their cuſtoms, that they laughed, as 

to ſee one another laughing in the houſe where 
they were. 

In private, however, they make thetnſelves 
amends for the conſtraint they obſerve in public. 
Nothing can be more chearful than their clubs, 
where a knot of truſty friends freely give them- 
ſelves up to that tranquil gaiety, which is ſuited to 
the natural ferionſnefs of their character, and in 
which confiſted the arbanitas of the ancient Romans. 
There one may laugh even at perſons who are part 
of the company; there the ſpropaſiti of a foreigner 
efteemed ſo far as to be admitted into thoſe meet- 
ings, and who is never reproved in public for dia- 
lectical miſtakes, are made matters of merriment; 
there they laugh more, and more heartily, than in 
any other place on earth; laſtly, there a thouſand 
tales are circulated, of which the Romans have an 

inexhauſtible fund; and ſuch excellent relaters are 
they, that their manner always gives an air of 
novelty to their ſtory. Let the following ſerve as 

a ſpecimen of them. 

In the combat between St. Michael and the devil, 
the archangel, perceiving that his ſpear was rather 
an incumbrance than of any ſervice to him, ſhot 
up again to heaven, and ſnatching a thunder- 
bolt hurled it at Lucifer, ſo that his body flew 
about in fhivers : his legs fell in France; and 
hence the petulancy of the French, their paſſion 
for rambling, and the difficulty of ſettling them: 
Lucifer's head was carried as far as Spain; and to 
this is * the * the ſtiffneſs, and over- 

bearing 
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3 carriage of the Spaniards : the hand with 
h the fiend uſed to pilfer, Naples got; and 
t with which he ſqueeſed, was Genoa's portion: 

| 5 ſtomach was picked up in Germany: laſtly, the 

leaſt honourable parts of his body alighted 1 in Rome, 

e per queſo, 85 they, tutti noi Romani ſiamo 

cg. 

1 he 3 have retained thoſe words which . 
other languages have caſhiered, as politeneſs and 
good manners came to prevail among them. 
The objects expreſſed by theſe words are an 
ample field for the convival muſes. In a word, 
Italy ſwarms both with obſcene (d) and devout ſon- 
nets. Their infancy is accuſtomed to nudities, as 
were the Greeks and Romans, and as the ſavages 
ſtill are. Their ears are as little moved with the 
expreſſion, as their eyes with the repreſentation, of 
objects, the indecency of which has been leſſened 
by habit. It was from a deep-rooted cuſtom, that 
after Benedict IV. was exalted to the pontificate, 
one of the moſt obſcene words in the Italian lan- 
guage equally eſcaped him, both in his anger and 

his mirth; that is to ſay, it was almoſt always on 
his tongue. This word, and 1ts counter-part, are 
the moſt common oaths, or rather interjections, 
among the Romans. Per Dio (by God) is ſeldom 
or never heard, on account of the penalties pro- 


, And this has made all us Romans ſuch wenchers as 
« we are.“ i 

(4d) have brought from Naples a collection called La Cic- 
ccide, the third edition. This collection contains four hundred 
and twenty ſonnets or madrigals, proving four hundred and 
twenty different ways, that one Don Cicceio is in terminis a 
cogl..... This kind of wit ls,the ſoul of the EG of 
W Ec. 


"nounced 
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hounced againſt blaſphemers ; whereas per Dio 
Bacco is in every body's mouth, 

The merriment of private clubs never ſhows it- 
ſelf in public but during the carnival : no where is 
that entertainment carried fo high as at Rome; it 
is a perfect tranſcript of the ancient Saturnalia, in 
all its frolics. I have heard of a thouſand ſcenes, 
the agreeable levity and feſtivity of which gave 
me ſome concern, that I was not at Rome in ſo 
jocund an interval: yet the ſight perhaps would 
have fallen ſhort of my ideas;  minuiſſet præſentia 
famam. 

RELIOIOUs.—I have ſaid, that among the inha 
bitants of Rome nothing is ſeen of the mediate 
claſs between opulence and indigence; of that 
body of citizens among whom, in other ſtates, 
is found the aurea mediocritas. Inſtead. of that 
creditable claſs; one ſees an innumerable crowd of 
regulars of all orders and all colours; a ſer of 
mortals, to whom the air of Rome is as- heat to 
flies, multiplying them, and making them more 
buſtling, more obſtinate, and more troubleſome z 
and of whom it may more properly be ſaid than 
of the ruſtics, Fortunatos ſua fi bona norint ! | 

And indeed they might quietly enjoy the fruits 
of the labours of their founders and primitive fa- 
thers : they are free from the trouble of acquiring, 
and that of enjoying, which not ſeldom is the 
greater of the two: every circumſtance concurs 
to ſecure them in a peaceable life, which they 
might divide between ſtudy and the duties of their 
function; but, as if engagements and vows only 
rrritated the paſſions, they ſeem to have no ſenſe 


of the advantages of the monaſtic life, wholely _ 


You. IH H fixing 
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fixing their eyes on ſome diſagreeable circumſtances 


of it. Scarce is there, in all Rome, a religious, 


without a ſyſtem of promotion, or without perſonal 
views and concerns quite foreign from any views 
and concerns of his order: every one peremptorily 
follows the clue which he fancies will lead him to 
regard, opulence and dignity : the ſucceſs of 
ſome ſtimulates the hopes and efforts of others ; 
whilſt few are they whom the examples of fo 
many who fail by the way, deter from engaging 
in the competition. In a word, the monks are 
at Rome like the abbe de Moliere's moe vortexes 
in the phyſical world. 
The Coriphæus of theſe intrigues v was, during 
our ſtay at Rome, the procurator-general of an 
order, to the ſupremacy of which he aſpired in his 
way to the higheſt preferments. The ſuppleneſs of 
his body ſeconded that of his mind. I uſed to meet 
him in all the drawing-rooms : he was frequently 
whiſpering with the leading men; and he had 
wormed himſelf into all affairs and ſecrets. It is ſaid, 
that he very nearly miſſed being made a cardinal 
by Benedict XIV. In a word, he had lately ruined 
one of his brethren, a riſing man, at whom he 
had taken umbrage. A private converſation, 
which he once drew me into, was of great uſe to 
me in knowing the man. He began with mighty 
compliments on my being ſo much in fayour with 
a cardinal, to whom he never could be allowed ac- 
ceſs: You alone,” ſaid he, © when with his emi- 
'« nence, have conſtantly ſeen cælos apertos; which 
4 gives me the higheſt idea of your talents for in- 
* ſinuation. There is no place where you can turn 
Sthis talent to greater advantage, both to your 
my : friends 
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« friends and yourſelf, than Rome; and thus you 
e may reap both pleaſure and profit from your tra- 
« yels.” I anſwered him, that no Carthuſian 
minded profit leſs than myſelf, that, however, I 
ſo far relied on the cardinal's goodneſs, as to ex- 
ſucceſs in any proper ſolicitation, either for 
myſelf, (ſhould I, contrary to expectation, come 
to ſtand in need of it) or for others, whom I ſhould 
think deſerving of his countenance. ** That's the 
very thing I meant,” replied the monk; © and 
« a friend whom you don't think of ſtands in need 
« of your interceſſion.” On my deſire to know who 
this friend was, he named a gentleman of Lower 
Britanyy whom, he yet allowed, I did not know, 
but whoſe friendſhip would be the fruit of the 
good offices which it lay in my power to do him; 
and ſuch a friendſhip as ſhould be cemented by an 
acknowledgement which he intirely left to my diſ- 


cretion. Being aware of his drift, I told him that 


with me the abſent were always in the wrong; and 
that the motives which he intimated, might deter- 
mine me in favour of perſons who were on the ſpot. 
This declaration puzzled him; and after ſome 
pauſe, he deſired our interview might be ad- 
journed till the day after the next: this I readily 
agreed to, it being the . day fixed for my de- 
parture. 

About the ſame time, tied at Rome a Cele. 
tine, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf inthe profound 
ſciences. Ten thouſand Roman crowns were diſ- 
covered in his apartment : his friends ſaid that he 
intended them for founding a library ; but all the 
monks gave out, that he was for — a biſhop ar 


leaſt, 
H a | What 
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What every regular does to attain diſtinction for | 
himſelf, and rife above his fellows, every jeſuit 
does for his order. Intereſt, regard, profits, the 
varions gains, acquiſitions, and fruits of merit and 
induſtry, are all referred to the common ſtock for 
augmenting the intereſt, the opulence, and gran- 
deur of the ſociety ; a grandeur which receives in- 
creaſe both from the cloſe union of its members, 
and the diſcord which a ſelfiſh ſpirit has produced 
in the other orders. Amidſt the fruitleſs clamours 
of thoſe bodies, the ſociety makes its way, like 
a Cloſe battalion, with united ſtrength, deſpiſing 
the diſorderly attacks of light troops : on one ſide 
plena omnia conſiliorum videmus; on the other, plena 
verborum omnia“. 

The oftentatious ſhow which the jeſuits make of 
their opulence, perhaps may not exactly ſquare 
with ſound policy. All Rome knows, that in 
the courſe of that year, when with regal ſump- 
tuouſneſs they built the palace which the abbe de 
 Canillac ſince lived in, they expended on that 
palace, and purchaſes made at Rome or in the en- 
virons, four hundred thouſand Roman crowns, 
without borrowing a ſingle bajoco : yet they con- 
tinue begging; and, agreeably to the primitive 
inſtitution, Gieſu's houſe ſubſiſts, ſay they, only 
by theſe gatherings, which bring in ſums anſwer- 
able to their ſuperb expenditures. When we were 
at Rome, there died a rich Florentine prelate, who 
uſed to give them about fifty louis per month as 
alms; and this good work he crowned. by.making 
them his ſole legatees. All his effects which were 
— went according to the will; but, as for 


* Cic. de Orat. IL. i. 
the 
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the immoveables which lay in Tuſcany, the impe- 
rial miniftry at Florence thought fit to ſecure them 
for the teſtator's family. 

The only corps from which the jeſuits haves to 
fear, (and yet they ſeem to make no account of it) is 
the congregation of the (e) Scuole Pie. This con- 

gation, which was formed in the laſt century, 
on the model of the brethren de St. Von in France, 
has already its literati and its eſteemed yriters ; it 
is likewiſe poſſeſſed ' of great wealth, and its in- 
tereſt is daily on the increaſe. T he adminiſtra- 
tion of this body, being no leſs political than 
that of the jeſuits, catches hold of every thing 
the latter overlook, inſinuates itſelf into all the 
voids left by them, takes advantage of all their 
miſtakes, and poſſibly may prove the ſtone which 
ſhall 6verthrow this Coloſſus, and ſer itſelf up 
in its ftead. 

The other orders are above their wants, and 
well ſettled in town and country: fruuntur paratis 
under the privileges which the popes have heaped 
on them. The Franciſcans I think call the col- 
lection of theirs Mare' magnum; and this ſea has 
broken down all the boundaries which the ancient 


A. 

"(ul Laſcelles, who ſaw this inſtitution” in its infancy, 
ſpeaks of it in this manner, Tom. i. p. 3, 304. They 
* are a company of good religious, going bare-legged and 
« with ' ſandals: they teach poor children the firſt rudi- 
« ments to fit them for the college of the jeſuits, gratit; 
« and, beſides teaching them, attend them when they go 
« into town, that they may not bring back or practiſe any 
* of the corruptions of the age.” 

The fathers initiated in this humble profeſſion have no 
higher views: they affect neither erudition, wealth, or 
ſplendor; a great reproach to the would-be wits ſo com- 
mon among us. | 


H 3 eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical laws had ſet up. How rapidly theſe 
privileges have ſpread, appears only from com- 
paring the preſent ſtate of the Franciſcans with 
the bull of Sixtus IV. who, being a Franciſcan, 
granted to his brethren, as a very ſpecial favour, 
to ſing” high maſs in their con vents among them- 
ſelves, but with the doors ſhut, and an hour 
before public ſervice. 

A reducement of moſt of the new orders to their 
primitive ſtate would prove the total diſſolution 
of them; whereas reformation has ſtrengthened 
that of the Benedictines, dividing it into congre- 
gations af a conſtitutian till better calculated for 


temporal than for ſpiritual views. This order is 


ſecured from revolutions by its right of elderſhip, 
by the nature of its poſſeſſions, by the manner 
of the adminiſtration of them, by its having 
long ſince ſet bounds to its acquiſitions; laſtly, 
by the weight which it derives from the great 
number of creditable perſons, who in Italy embrace 
it, in hopes of getting abbies, (the far greater 
part of which are ſtill regular) and afterwards of 
riſing to the poſts which thoſe abbies uſually 
lead to. | 
Yet is it one of the pope's and his miniſters 
chief buſineſſes, to elude and ſhift off the pro- 
jectors coming daily with ſchemes for the founda- 
tion of new orders, or the reformation of the 
more ancient. Cardinal Valenti, ſecretary of 
ſtate to Benedict XIV. was beſet by two monks 
who were for reforming their diſcipline under his 
auſpices ; and the manner how he got rid of their 
importunities was this: having, after much ſoli- 
eiration, admitted them into his cloſet, he told 
f | them 


ein e - wp 
them that the Holy Ghoſt, whom he had con- 
ſulted about their pious intentions, had inſpired 


him to add to it; that its authors ſhould ſet an 
example of the diſintereſtedneſs and humility on 


which the reformation was to be grounded, bß 


renouncing all. dignities and ſuperiority. The 
reformers extolled the inſpiration, and the car- 
dinal heard no more of them and their project. 
REeL1G10n.—Such of the Romans as arevirtuous, . 
are not ſo by halves; and modern Rome {till 
includes, in the practice of virtue, that ſubli- 
mity. of which ancient Rome ſet a pattern firſt 
to the Pagans, and then to the Chriſtians. Mo- 


dels of this kind are ſcarce; but in what city, 


or what country, are they very common? They 
are the more- to be wondered at in Rome; as 
public inſtruction in that city is very little edify- 
ing, and the common exerciſes of religion are ſq 
many external obſervances, which ſeem to be ad- 
dreſſed only to the ſenſes. 

Italy and Rome indeed are full of congrega- 
tions, fraternities, and foundations, of a religious 
nature. From the frequency of jubilees there is 
no want of miſſions and preaching. The prin- 
eipal object of ſuch inſtitutions as thoſe of the 
Jeſuits, Philippins, &c. is the inſtruction of the 
people. Laſtly, canoniſations daily hold forth 
new patterns of — almoſt cotempo- 
rary. 

| ConortoarTiONS But cohigregations, divert- 
ing the people from the pariſh-churches, draw 
them out of the canonical path laid down by 
the church through the miniſtry 'of paſtors. 
The conventicles ſet up one againſt another by 
of H 4 the 


the new religious orders, hold their meeting 
privately; ſo that the inſtructions delivered there 
want that publicity, which both the welfare of 
the ſtate, and the goſpel, require in the functions 
of its miniſters. The directors of ſuch aſſem- 
a may be ſuppoſed leſs intent on inculca- 
ng the ſacred truths, than infuſing into their 
— a blind and excluſive zeal for the pre- 
judices, the concerns, and proſperity, of the or- 
der under whole banner they have liſted. 
FRraTERNITIES.—The fraternities promiſe no 
better fruit. A certain number of ſecnlars form 
2 fociety, where, on Sundays and the feſtivals, 
they perform in common the canonical office, 
Every fraternity is diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
of the domino in which the brethren muffle 
themſelves. The greateſt noblemen join in one or 
other of theſe ſocieties, which were never thought 
of till about four hundred years ago. Death 
itſelf makes no ſeparation, the brethren always 
taking care to be buried in the chapels where 
they meet. The prior of the fraternity is com- 
manding officer; the very prieſts, who enter 
into it, being ſubject to his orders. In the choir 
he acts the prieſt's part; and whilſt the other 
officers attend to their ſeveral poſts, ſome walk 
ing about, as vergers, with ſtaves of the colour 
of the fraternities, others vas acolytes, &c. the 
prior gravely chants out the laſt lefſons, the 
_-laſt anthems; the Pater-noſters, &c. Moſt of 
theſe gentry know not a word of Latin: from 
one Sunday to another they are ſtudying their 
parts; but on the more ſolemn days, as in Pal- 
ſion week, when under a neceſſity of performing 


extempore, 
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extempore, they often fall into ſtrange impro- 
prieties, as edifying to their ignorant brethren, 
3s they are comical to Latiniſts. I have heard 
that this verſe of the Tenebræ, Vos fugam capie- 
tis, ego autem vadam immolari pro vobis, was 


pronounced by a very grave prior in this man- 
ner, Vos furcam capietis, ego autem vadam in ma- 


lora pro vobis. 

The feſtivals of theſe fraternities are ſo many 
conteſts of magnificence : the. leaſt gay of theſe 
' ſhows is that exhibited in the octave of Al 
Souls by the Fraternity of Death, which is one 
of the richeſt. In a very ſpacious vault under 
their chapel, one firſt comes to a kind of a hall 
hung with red paper, and having pilaſters and 

niches, the baſes and chapiters of which are made 
of real death's heads, with lights ſo diſpoſed 
within them, and bits of paper laid over the 
eyes and the jaws, as to ſhed a dim and red- 
diſh glimmer, the only illumination in this lugu- 
brious place. In the niches are large deſiccated 
ſkeletons, among which I was ſhewn that of the 
beautiful Paula, whom her red treſſes ſtill covered 
down to her middle, This ſame Paula was a 
modern Roman beauty, who diſappointed an at- 
tempt on her chaſtity by imitating the example 
of the ancient Lucretia: the fatal ſtab is indica- ' 
ted by a breach in the Tkin over her breaſt, - Far- 
ther on, in another yault, reſembling a large burial- 
place lighted with torches, are laid ſeven or eight 
dead bodies, as natural repreſentations of the 

ptogreſſive degrees of putrefaction. In this man- 
ſion of death, in the midſt of a ſpectacle, the 
ſadneſs of which is increaſed by the ſtrong fetor of 
the, 
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the bodies, amidſt the loud thumps with which 
a crowd of well-meaning fouls were bruiſing their 
breaſts, I obſerved ſigns were made to the zitelle, 
or girls, to keep them in heart; whilſt on ſeveral 
of that ſex, who were left to ' themſelves, the 
horror of this exhibition had its intire effect, being 
carried away in a ſtrong deliguium, without the 
leaſt ſign of ſenſe or knowledge. 

On this octave all Rome flocks to St. Gregory, 
that 1s, to the monaſtery on mount Celius, on the 
very ite of the houſe in which this pope was born, 
and near the place which the Romans called Chvus 
Scauri. St. Gregory relates, in his Dialogues, 
that, having cauſed thirty maſſes to be ſaid for the 
foul of one of his monks, this ſoul appeared to him, 
in an effulgence of glory, to inform him that, 
by means of thoſe interceſſions, God had releaſed 
him out of purgatory. Such is the origin of this 
act of devotion; to which I followed the crowd: 
It is become a point of honour to have one's name 
entered for thirty maſſes, which are paid for before- 
hand. The firſt viſit is made to the great church, 
which was intirely rebuilt by the learned cardi- 
nal Quirini, with very ſplendid embelliſhments. 
From thence we reſorted to a private chapel, noted 
for having the table where St. Gregory every day 
uſed to entertain twelve poor perſons : there were 
once thirteen, though only twelve had been ad- 
mitted ; the thirteenth was Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 
Next is ſeen the chapel of St. Sylvia, St. Gregory's 
mother. On the two walls of this chapel Guido 
and Dominichini painted, in competition, the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew, two pieces which all 
connoiſſeurs cannot ſufficiently admire. I was 
: 8 I | told, 
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told, chat when they were finiſhed and laid open, 
a woman coming into the chapel, and her eyes 
alighting on St. Andrew falling on his knees at 
the ſight of his croſs, ſhe expreſſed her aſtoniſh- 


ment at the excellence of the piece with a kind of 


enthuſiaſm ; and that afterwards, turning towards 
the St. Andrew whom his perſecutors are ſtretching 
out on the inſtrument of his torture, ſhe burſt 
into a flood of tears. The, ſtatues of . St. Gregory 
and his mother, at the farther end of theſe two 
chapels, are either by Michael Angelo, or copies 
from him. On going out of St. Gregory's the 
crowd turn off into narrow and crooked ſtreets, 
extending among gardens, ſmall churches, and 
ruins, all over the inhabited ſurface of mount 
Celius, which is no ſmall piece of ground. During 
this ramble the pilgrims ſay prayers, and Ws 
the chaplet for the dead. 

I accidentally fell in with a more. a 
feſtival, given, I do not know not on what account, 
by the fraternity of the Holy Ghoſt. The 
morning: office was juſt over. After taking a view 
of the chapel, which was decorated in high taſte, 
I went into the adjoining apartments, which I 
found ſtrewed with flowers and odoriferous herbs, 
and the walls covered with boughs and feſtoons. 
On entering a large hall, 1 was ſtruck * 
the ſight of the whole fraternitq; ſitting 
very elegant ambigu: one of them * 
to come to me with a very polite invitation to par- 
take of their entertainment, The wine was excel - 
lent, and ſpread among the brethren a chearfulneſs, 
which however did not carry them beyond the 
ſtricteſt decency, 


St. 
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St. Anthony brings together a concourſe of 
mother kind. On his feſtival, all the horſes of 


Rome, dreſſed out in the fineſt trappings, make 
their appearance before his church, where, for 
a fee, according to the circumſtances or devo- 
tion of the owners, they are ſprinkled with holy 
water. The pope's ſtable itſelf is not exempt 
From this aſperſion. Some will ſay, that, the bet- 
ter to keep it up, the monks of St. Anthony and 
the coachmen and grooms of great houſes, whoſe 
example ſupports it, go halves“. To its riſe I am 
an utter ſtranger. * It ſeems, however, ſomething 
Extraordinary, that the coachmen and grooms 
ſhould not have given the preference to St. James, 
who has a little church in the neighbourhood | 
of St. Peter's, called Scoſſa Cavalla; the origin 
of which is mentioned in all _ pegs as e 
ne: 

'Szxxmoxs.—I once ſpent a while day in fol- 
Jowing the exerciſes of a miſſion occaſioned by 

4 jubilee of Clement XIII. The morning was 
— up with a conference, two ſermons, and 
a ſolemn maſs: the afternoen's exerciſes were 
two ſermons, and a grand expoſition of the hoſt. 
The conference turned on ſome punctilios, by 
which caſuiſts eſtimate ſins. Of the two preach- 
ers, who alternately ſtood on a large eftrade, 
covered with @ black carpet, one was a buf- 
foon, who ſtuffed his diſcourſe with a thouſand 
tales, right or wrong; yet ſo excellent a pan- 
tomime, that his geſtures and grimaces gave a 
conſiderable relief to his ſtories, among which, ta 


Did. Script. Antiquit, Rom. De Couſq et Couſualibus. 
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my great ſurpriſe, was that of father Philip's geeſe, 
even as it ſtands in Boccace. Indeed I was ſe 

ſhocked at it, as to mention it with ſome dif- 
pleaſure to a cardinal, who crying out, What 
“ a novice you are in the world !“ ſhewed 
me, in St. Antonine's ſermons, that very tale 
with all its embelliſhments. The manner and 
matter of the other preacher were of a piece; the 
former quite lifeleſs, the latter ſtiff, and laid 
out in- jejune diviſions and ſub- diviſions; the 
whole very mean. One of his ſermons was oft 
God's mercy towards a ſinner; mercy before 
converſion, and merey after converſion. The 
firſt part was built on all creatures, animate 
and inanimate, conſpiring againſt the ſinner, whont 
they would deſtroy did not God put a curb on 
their endeavours ; and the ſecond expatiated on 
the favours conferred by God, by the virgin, 
and by the little Jeſus, on all the devout women 
of the later ages. The ſermon concluded with 
an act of contrition, and a proteſtation of the 
whole congregation never to ſin any more; 
which they expreſſed by uttering the word Mai 
with all their force, and at 'the ſame time 

weeping and ſobbing, and beating their breaſts - 
I have heard, that at the concluſion of one of 
"theſe acts, the preacher made proclamation, 
that it had been revealed to him, that one 
of the congregation refuſed to be converted, 
and therefore he was going to find him out, 
and drag him to the altar; that he actually did 
come down from the eſtrade, and buitled along 


* all — rows, and then returned to his 
| roſtrum, 
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- roſtrum, where he declared to the congregation, 
that this hardened wretch had at length re- 
lented, and was firmly determined to give him- 
ſelf up to God. 

The pulpit being one of the paths leading 
to fortune, the Lent and Advent ſtations are 
much coveted by all who conceit themſelves 
poſſeſſed of oratorial talents: theſe ſtations like- 
wile - excite a ſpirit of rivalry between all the 
religious orders, and often manifeſt the preva- 
lence of intrigue over merit. 

Benedict XIV. had procured one of the prin- 
cipal pulpits at Rome for a regular of his coun- 
try, who, unhappily for both, did not top his part. 
A converſation at the pope's palace falling on 
the preachers, the profoundneſs of one was ex- 
tolled, the devotion of another, the delivery of 
this perſon, the compoſition of that; not a 
word of the Bolognefe, till a by-ſtander, think- 
ing to ingratiate himſelf with the pope, con- 
centred al} thoſe elogiums in his favourite: the 
pope; who was not to be impoſed on, angrily 
Interrupted the flatterer, Siete come la oe 
'che gira, e rigira, e ſempre torna al cogl. 

The orders, moſt in repute for erudition and 
underſtanding, keep to the common way of 
inſtruction. Of this. I gave an inſtance in the 
Dominicans at Venice. I was once preſent at 
a conference which the Jeſuits hold every Sa- 
turday. The ſubject of this conference was the 
neceſſity of giving one's heart to the bleſſed 
virgin; and it was proved both by the misfor- 
tunes wich have happened to thouſands of 
* | 1 A 
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people for neglecting this duty, and by the ad- 
vantages it procures to thoſe who carefully ob- 
ſerve it. The ſecond part turned on the ſtory - 
of a. young princeſs: ſhe had made a ſolemn 
offering of her ſoul and body to the virgin Mary : 
by the death of her two brothers ſhe unexpe&t- 
edly became. heireſs to her father's dominions, 
who, without minding her peremptory refuſals, 
and her declared averſion from marriage, pro- 
miſed her hand to the heir of a neighbouring 
ſtate : all the youth and charms of the fu- 
ture bridegroom could make no impreſſion on 
the devout princeſs :- in a word, the night pre- 
ceding this forced marriage ſhe ſpent in prayer, 
and called on the holy virgin to diſplay 
her power in ſupporting the ſolemn engage- 
ment which ſhe had. contracted with her: her 
prayers, were heard; one of her eyes ſunk in; 
a loathſome leproſy ſpread over her body, and 
the moſt beautiful princeſs in the univerſe in- 
ſtantaneouſly became a frightful object. This 
ſtory, with all its appurtenances, on which the 
preacher's imagination luxuriantly expatiated, 
took up the greater part of the conference, and 
Jet me into the reaſon why a French Jeſuit, 
whom I had met at the church-doog, was ſo 
very urgent with me not ta go in. 

The ſermons made by the novices of all or- 
ders, at the corners of ſtreets, to the meaneſt 
of the people, are futile declamations on pur- 
gatory, hell, &c. All the truth lies in ſtories, 
the ridicule of which is the leſs glaring from 
the cuſtom of hearing them. The people know 
nothing of religion but by theſe tales, which 
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to them eee of faith: accord- 
ingly, when, at the ſight of the Egyptian idols 
placed in one of the rooms of the Capitol, 
a prelate cried out, Good God! is it poſſible 
« that a whole people | ſhould ſo long have 


_ © worſhiped ſuch objects? he received for an- 


fwer, © It is not the people, but the prieſts, 
« who are to be wondered at.“ 

This ignorance, in which Rome, and almoſt 
all Italy is kept, has neceſſarily an influence on 
their manners. The unprincipled, ignorant com- 
monalty, are without any other impreſſive docu- 
ments than the puniſnments of criminals; and theſe 

are very rare. The torments of the other life, 
fo often thundered in their cars, might be a curb 
to a people leſs acute, leſs haeknied in diſſimu- 
tation, and leſs concerned to doubt of ſuch a 
fate. 

In. the ſame principle I - A perceived 
the cauſe of the indifference of this ſame peo- 
ple for the intereſt and perſons of its ſovereigns; 
an indifference which at Rome is not a matter 
of wonder: but one is ſurpriſed to meet with 
it likewiſe in a neighbouring ſtate, whoſe ſove- 
reign is of no more concern to the people of 
chat ſtatg. than the Grand Turk. 

The form of inſtruction, the forſaking of the 
Pariſh-churches, the contempt of the ſecular clergy, 
are perhaps the reſults of a ſyſtematic plan for 
eſtabliſhing ignorance, which, eſpecially at Rome, 
is the very foundation of the regular clergy's in- 
tereſt, and' the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the ſovereign's 
greatneſs. 

Fhis. * effilidered: i in a political view, 


18 
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is not without its reaſons, which I ſhall ſpecify from 
Mutratori* : Since the fettlement of the Lombards 
“ in Italy, the church has, for a long ſucceſſion of 

« ages, enjoyed 4 repoſe and tranquillity which 
% might be enyied. Vices of all kinds. indeed tri- 
« umphed bare-faced, but the people believed what- 
ever the church taught them: and if this be any 
“advantage, ignorance, the mother of ſuperſtition 
and a thoufand evils, produced it: not that it is to 
< be deſired, that the people, and eſpecially the 
* clergy, ſhould have only a nominal acquaintancè 
with the principles of its belief; yet where the 
„ people and the clergy do not affect any great 
* compaſs of learning, and relying on tradition, 
{© keep to what they learnt in their childhood, no 
hereſies are to he apprehended, provided however 
that occaſions be wanting: Theſe are always 
* more dangerous for the ignorant than the know- 
© ing: it is through learning, and its attendant 
pride, that gt herefies have ſprung up in the 
church: not that religion has any thing to fear 
„from learning and knowledge; they are its 
ſureſt fences, yet eafily thrown down, if not 
< reſting on ſubmiſſion and kumility. In a word, 
© throughout that long ſeries of barbarous ages, the 
public belief owed its ſtability and prefervation 
to the ignorance and ineapacity of the people and 
© clergy to engage in thoſe queſtions and diſputes, 
© which, by diſturbing the quiet ot the church, 
cc have often made Europe a ſcene of bloodſhed.” 
It was merely from the fame principle; that an 
Italian regular, being aſked whether he believed 
the tranſmigration of the Santa caſa, made anſwer, 
85 | ® Differt, 31. , 
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< In believing every thing, the only inconveniency 
« is to be reckoned ſimpletons and noodles, 
© whereas ſeeming to doubt of any one point is 


c. very dangerous, as he who doubts of one point 


„may incur a ſuſpicion of doubting of all, the 
e motives of belief and doubt being nearly the 
* ſame in all. Therefore we chuſe to be reckoned 


© noodles in believing all, rather than expoſe our- 


ce ſelves to trouble, by frivolous doubts concerning 
< any article whatever.“ An admirable expedient, 
truly, for believing nothing by believing every 
thing; and as convenient as that, in virtue of 
which, a great number of devotees, ſtill modeſtly 
ranking themſelves with ſaints, indulge them- 


ſelves in every gratification, and all with a clear 


conſcience, from the maxim Sancta ſanctis. 

The purgatory, the roſary, the ſtations to which 
the people throng on Sundays and holidays, the 
ſinging of litanies every evening before the Madon- 
nas at the corner of the ſtreets, the lighting a wax 
taper on Saturday evening before an image of the 
Virgin, which no houſe is without, together with 
the angelus's at noon and in the evening, make 
the ſum and ſubſtance of the moſt uſual religious 
obſervances at Rome. Concerning the laſt, I re- 


member that a young mezzane, or procurer, was 


propoſing to me an amour; for at Rome this 


creditable employment is ingroſſed by the men. 
In the midſt of his overture, the angelus ſtrikes, 


and my gentleman immediately doffs his hat, and, 
ſtill keeping cloſe to me, ſays the prayer . 


devoutly. When over, he aſked me my anſwer; 


which was, that during the angelus I. had been 


favoured with the gift of continency. 
I muſt 


* 5 
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I muſt not diſmiſs the article of inſtruction, 
without obſerving, that for ſome years paſt the 
parochial prieſts, to recover their eſteem, take 
very great pains in catechiſing the children, and, 
to animate them by emulation, have ſettled prizes, 
rewards, and honours. Of theſe the chief is the 
title of Emperor della dottrina chriſtina, which is 
conferred, but after the ſtricteſt examinations, on 
the boy who is moſt expert in every part of the 
catechiſm. This inveſtiture-ts-performed with the 
ſplendor which accompanies all Roman ceremonies, | 
The emperor, attended 'by a court and a retinue all 
in gala, and the ranks regulated according to the pro- 
ficiency of the children, has an audience of the pope, 
and afterwards is admitted to the cardinals, the per- 
ſon ſtyled King of England, the embaſſadors, and 
all the great perſonages at Rome. If theſe exereiſes 
do not terminate in memory only, great advantages 
may be expected from them, both in knowledge 
and morality ; a change which will equally appear 
both in the people and the clergy. It may be for- 
warded by the choſen books in all languages, which 
ſome cardinals of late cauſe to be tranſlated into Ita- 
lian, and printed at their own expence, to be diſtribu- 
ted among the people. I heard one of theſe cardinals 
anſwer one of his brethren, who was praiſing his 
great liberality in this article; Why, what can 

« we do leſs? we neither adminiſter. the ſacra- 
* ments, nor preach ; ſo that this 1s the only way 
we have to eve the church, and not be uſeleſs 
drones in it.“ | 

Corina —Canoniſations make no far- 
ther - impreſſion on the Romans than what a 
certain legate expreſſed in theſe words; Ii novi 

L;2 ſan: 
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fſantti faciunt dubitare ds antiquis : and as to the 
ceremonial part, all they mind about it is, chat 
it fills Rome with company, and cauſes a good 
deal of money to be ſpent. To the laity the 
new ſaints are perſons of another world, whoſe 
. virtues are ſcarce applicable to common life: 
they are founders, regulars, brothers, ſiſters, of 
orders which have money enough to anſwer the 
expences of having the great gates of heaven 
opened to them: the hopes of attaining: to theſe 
honours is what prompts thoſe who, from a reli- 
gious caſt, or want of abilities, decline. worldly 
honours, to enter into thoſe orders, and ſupports 
them in the trying courſe of their perſeverance. 
J have been told, that ſince the popes have 
reſerved to themſelves an excluſive right of be- 
ſtowing theſe honours, St. Roch is the only 
— who has obtained a public worſhip; and 
this worſhip is but a bare toleratioh. © The 
time may perhaps at length come, when ſome 
| Pope, by the canoniſation of ſome European laic, 
known by his countrymen to have diſcharged, 
in gradu heroico, the duties of a ſon, a huſband, 

a father, and a member of ſociety, ſhall ſet 
* the men of the world a pattern of vir- 
tues within their ſphere. 
The rooms, in which lived the * cano- 
niſed during the two laſt centuries, have been 
converted into ofatories, which are open to the 
devotion of believers, and the curiolity of fo- 
reigners, who viſit them on account of the ex- 
cellent collection of paintings in them. 

The chamber of St. Staniſlays Coſka, in the 
novitiate * the Jeſuits, is remarkable for its 


paintings, 
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paintings, ſome autographical letters of St. Igna- 
tius framed and glaſed, but chiefly for the 
image of mat Rint lying Un the bed in which 
he died: it is as big as life, and for work 
manſhip accounted the maſter- piece of the fa- 


mous Le Gros, who wrought the young Jeſuit's 


veſtare from a block of black marble; with the 
head, hands, and feet, in exquiſite white marble. 

The Philippins of the Chie/a nuova have 
ſhewn the ſame regard to the chamber where 
their founder died. There they ſhew his bed, 
his mattreſſes, his crucifix, and ſome of the Py 
niture which belonged to him. There are few 
houſes in Rome of a more ſuperb architecture, 
or containing mote valuable productions of the 
fine arts: yet theſe very good fathers, it ſeems, 
amidſt all this ſplendor, have retained that piety, 
and truly apoſtolic fimplicity, which father Mabil- 
lon had admired in them. Thoſe qualities I 
likewiſe admired in P. Bianchini, nephew to 
the ptelate of that name, who has been immor- 
taliſed by M. Fontenelle; and theſe virtues 
derived no ſmall luſtre from his ſhare of that 
vaſt knowledge for which his uncle was fo 
eminent. 

FuncTrons. An civit anal IRS ceremo- 
nies, attended with pomp and ſplendor, at Rome 
are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation ef PFanijons, 
and are no mean /uccedanenm to the ſhows for 
which the Roman people had ſuch a rage. 

Of all theſe functions the moſt brilliant is 
that of the Poſſeſſo, or the pope's cavalcade when 
he goes to fake poſſeſſion of the church of 

| L 3 St. 
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St. John Lateran, accounted the firſt church in 
Rome, and the mother church of all chriſten- 
dom. I ſaw Clement the XIIIth's Paſſeſſo, which 
was full + three miles in length, reaching from 
the Vatican through the whole extent of Rome. 
This is the only ceremony in which the pope 
appears in all his ſpiritual and temporal gran- 
deur. He is preceded and followed by above 
two thouſand horſemen divided into ſquadrons, 
the variety of which makes a. very entertaining 
ſhow. The moſt brilliant of theſe ſquadrons 
is that of the cuiraſſiers ; whoſe officers, being 
completely armed in the old manner, give an 
idea of the gorgeouſneſs of ancient military 
ſpectacles: the richneſs of the armour, all of 
the moſt curious damaſk- work; the embroi- 
dered Ralf. mantle, or paludamentum, hanging from 
the right ſhoulder ; the ſaſh, in ſome round 
the waiſt, in others over the ſhoulder; the a:- 
grette and plumage ſhadowing the helmet, form 
a garb with which all the modern, gewgaws 
will not bear any compariſon. The cuiraſs and 
head-piece- of the Swiſs guards put one in mind 
of the Læue's infantry in the frontiſpiece of 
La Satyre Menipte. The Roman barons are on 
horſeback in black, and cloaked; with ſhort 
hair, frizzled and full of powder; pumps and 
white: ſtockings, and their hat under the arm : 
every one is preceded by four pages cloaked 
likewiſe, in long hair and embroidery : about 
the bridle and ſtirrups walk grooms; and his 
train conſiſts of twenty footmen in glaring li- 
veries. The cardinals, the upper and lower dig- 

ISS nitaries, 
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nitaries, and all the pope's houſehold, in ce- 
remonial habits, made a part in this cavalcade; 
and even father Orſi himſelf, though turned 
of eighty, as maſter of the ſacred palace. The 
leaſt ſhowy, and at the ſame time- the leaſt 
convenient accoutrements, are thoſe of the car- 
dinals : their hats, which are quite flat, are faſ- 
tened to their head only by ſtrings tied under 
the chin: their long mantles cover the horſe's 
whole body, like a capariſon ; and the two 
corners of the cloaks being made faſt between 
his two ears, the rider has no means of clear- 
ing himſelf in caſe of any accident, which in- 
deed is little to be apprehended, ſeveral foot- 
men going on each ſide of the horſe, and 
watching its ſteps. All the fineſt horſes in 
Spain and Sicily are produced on this occa- 
ſion; and their beauty, and graceful ſtatelineſs 
of motion, are no ſmall addition to the ſpectacle. 
A Venetian, who was juſt come from Conſtan- 
tinople, where he had ſeen the new ſultan go in 
proceſſion to St. Sophia's moſque, aſſured me, 
that, ſetting aſide the beards and turbans, it 
was exactly like the pope's. | 
They who led the cavalcade having moved 
forward, I ſaw Clement XIII. get on horſeback, 
at the foot of the Vatican great ſtair-caſe, by 
means of ſteps which reached to the ſtirrup. 
Being a Venetian, he had a right to take 
every advantage, though in the interval from 
his election to the Poſſeſſo he had not been want- 
ing to practiſe in Monte-Cayallo gardens. - The 
pad which he rode was a very beautiful white 
. a little dappled, and led by grooms. 

14 The 
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The pope in his left hand had # ſwitch, which 


. he uſed now and then to make his 'mule 
quicken its pace; and with his right, he was 


continually bleſſing the people. Being ſeated in 
the ſaddle, his ſetting off was proclaimed by a 


general diſcharge from the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo, on the top- of which was diſplayed the 
church's banner. At this fignal all the peo- 
ple, with whom the neighbouring ſtreets were 


| crowded, fell on their knees, calling out, Santo 


Padre, benedizion. The pope was ſo affected 
with this ſuperb commencement, that I ſaw the 


tears run down his cheeks : afterwards, ming- 


ling with the crowd which lined the ſtreets, I 
heard, among the invocations of Santo Padre, 


benedizion, ſome, who with a hollow voice mut- 
tered, e grofſe pagnotte, (“ and large loaves.”) 


Some were reckoning their age by the Paſſeſſos 


which they had ſeen: I heard others obſerving 
that Benedict XIV. made his proceſſion in an 


open chair, with a chaplet-in his hand, What 


would theſe good folks have faid of a pope, 
who, to diſplay all his prerogatives, had made 
his appearance as a prince, and armed ca- d- 


pi? However, in the proceſſion were particu- 


lar perſons, one carrying a helmet, others gaunt- 
oy, which, I was told, were thoſe of the po 
The cavalcade from the, Vatican to St. ke 


| Lateran took up near two hours. On their 
arrival, the gr part, and all the people, 


diſperſing over the. large ſquare before that 
church, the pope, the cardinals, and ſome pre- 
lates, after taking poſſeſſion, went up to a gal- 
ery over the great door. There the pope on his 

throne 
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throne repeated ſome prayers relating to the cere- 
mony : they were very appoſite, and pathetically 
pronounced ; and the people obſerving a profound 
ſilence, every word could be diſtinctly heard all 
over the ſquare. On the concluſion of them the 
tiara was put on the pope's head, and his firſt 
ſolemn benediction was anſwered with an univer- 
ſal ſhout of the people, and a diſcharge of all the 
artillery in Rome. This ceremony is ſo ſtriking, 
ſo auguſt, ſo truly. glorious, that a Genevan, 
who was preſent, owned to me, that at the inſtant 
of the benediction he felt himſelf a catholic. 
Another ceremony, which makes Rome all 
alive, is the preſentation of the pad; in which 1 
could not. help obſerving, that the creature, which 
is taken out of the pope's ſtables, and has been the 
ſame for ſeven or eight years, is uſed to kneel down 
before the pope on its fore legs, which it does 
very gracefully. On its croup is a large ſilver 
flower, with its ſtalk and leaves, and in its calix 
the cedule or acknowledgment of homage, which 
is. annually preſented to the pope in the name of 
the king of Naples, as his liege-man. This func- 
tion is accompanied with a fire-work, played off 
three evenings ſucceſſively, in the Farneſe ſquare, 
The decoration of every evening is different, the 
laſt is the moſt brilliant, and they all vary from 
the decorations of tñe preceding years. That of 
1758, deſigned by the architect Poſi, repreſented 
a large Chineſe coffee -houſe, diſtributed, on each 
of the two grand fronts of the decoration, into 
nine rooms differently furniſned. In the middle 
of the decoration ſtood a Chineſe octagon tower, 
of nine ſtories diftinguiſhed by rough cornices, 
n | TH 
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at the angles of which hung little bells. The 
fire was diſtributed and ſerved with all the dex- 
terity and exactneſs for which the Italian engi- 
necrs are ſo eminent. 
The eighth of September, being the nativity of 
the virgin, was celebrated by a function which is 
repeated only every tenth or twelfth year. The 
Minerva Dominicans carried in proceſſion the Ma- 
donna of the Roſary. This Madonna, who is as 
big as life, and dreſſed in the neweſt faſhion and 
richeſt ſtuffs, frizzled, powdered, perfumed, and 
all over ribbons, laces and jewels, is ſeated on a 
lofty throne, in the midſt of a machine ſuperbly 
ornamented, and being'very heavy is carried by 
thirty men, among whom the burthen is equally 
' diſtributed by means of thoſe interlaced levers, in 
the management of which the porters at the ſea- 
ports are ſo very dexterous. The Madonna, with 
all the Dominicans of Rome before her, and the 
general at their head, was followed by two hundred 
girls, from fourteen to ſeventeen years of age; walk- 
ing two by two in an uniform of white ſerge, and 
veiled ; every one with a wax-taper; and one body 
had garlands on their heads. After morning ſer- 
vice they had received the portions diſtributed annu- 
ally by the fraternity of the Roſary, which is very 
rich. Thefe portions are about two hundred and 
fifty French livres for thoſe whoarediſpoſed to mar- 
ry, and twice the value for thoſe who will embrace 
the convent. The latter headed the proceſſion, and 
were honoured with the diſtinction of the garlands. 
The veils of all rather ſhade than cover their faces. 
I did not fee one that might be ſaid to be pretty, 
and very ew of a | tolerable 18 The portions 
| N they 
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they receive in bills, which are paid by the 
caſhier of the fraternity on their marryings. or 
taking the veil. ET 
Ten or twelve be give ſuch portions 5 
and there is no regulation againſt a girl's offering 
herſelf to each of theſe fraternities, and receiving 
the portion. They who have intereſt may offer 
themſelves two or three times at the ſame frater- - 
nity; and the aggregate ſum of theſe portions 
makes a ſtock, which with induſtry and de 
will ſet up. frugal pair. 
| Rome is full of thoſe foundations, for which 
den lays opulence under contribution; ſuch 
as the conſervatories, ſome of which are for 
orphans, ſome for children brought thither by 
their parents, and not ſeldom taken from them 
when their poverty endangers their morals; ſuch 
as the houſes of reformation for diſobedient chil- 
dren, or who are taking bad courſes; houſes for 
young women tired of a looſe life, and others for 
wives under the misfortune of having bad huſbands. 
I never could hear of any ſuch aſylums for huſ- 
bands in the like woeful caſe. The devotees in 
general concern themſelves ' more about women 
than men: beſides, from the Italian manners, 
the happineſs of a huſband depends on himſelf. 
As to theſe foundations, might they not be 
improved to the benefit of the ſtate? - In the con- 
ſervatories, and houſes of reformation, children 
are brought up only for a town life : embroidery, 
knitting, needle-work, ſinging, and muſic, 1s all 
the children are taught, according to their diſ- 
poſitions; and the trades, to which ſome- houſes 


put them out, attach them ſtill more ſtrongly to a 
= town 
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town life. If in thoſe houſes, which might be 
feattered among the environs of Rome, part of 
theſe young folks wete trained up to rural vc- 
cuparions ; if the charities of which they are the 
objects, were employed to ſettle them in the 
country, to provide them with a little cottage 
and neceſſaries, and fix them there by the pro- 
of ſome ſmall ſpot to clear and improve z 
were the apoſtolic chamber, were the great 
hndholders, in imitation of the methods which 
have peopled our northern countries, to farm 
out ſuch parts of their eſtates as now lie waſte 
for want of hands; ſuch management would 
preſerve theſe young people, now left to them- 
ſelves, from periſhing in licentiouſneſs, ſloth, and 
diſappointed expectations; the Campania of 
Rome would fill apace, without thinning the 
town, and eyery year be productive of a new 
ſwarm of one or two hundred families; in a 
word, as colonies were the ſtrongeſt ſupport of 
the grandeur of ancient Rome, ſo would they 
relieve modern Rome from that diſmal folitude 
and ſcandalous indolence in which it now lan- 
guiſhes, But theſe are vain ſpeculations; the 
manifeſt preference given by fraternities to re- 
 ligious vows, too plainly evinces how very far 
theſe pious ſocieties are from any ceconarnical 
views: it may likewiſe be a part of the go- 
yernment's ſyſtem, that the population of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate ſhall remain as it is. Vacta 
fe jattet in aula. | 
TREATRES. Among the ſhows at Rome we 
are not to forget theatres for operas and plays. 
Tg theatres, which are .open only in winter, 
are 
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are me the cognifance, af the governor of 
Rome. The communions, which differ from 
that of Rome, make a great outery againlt the 
pops for this toleration, and exult in contraſting 
Geneva and Rome. But the leiſure of the peo 
ple and nobles at Rome, overthrows this com- 
pariſon: Modern Rome, nay Chriſtian Rome, 
has retained. all the inclinations of Pagan Rome; 
and the Royal-Pontiff, to whom it is now ſub- 
| jeR, cannot but tolerate. what the Conſtantines, 
the Theodoſius's, &c. were not able to extir- 
pate. At Rome, and all over the ecclefiaſti- 
cal. ſtate, agreeably to the euſtom among the 
ancient Romans, women are not allowed ta 
tread the ftage, whilſt, all over Italy, the parts 
of men are generally acted by women. 

Let us farther examine whether it be recon- 
cileable with civil and religious policy, that the 
theatres of Rome ſhould be filled with eunuchs. 
The operation, by which theſe men are fo de- 
baſed, the Roman laws, which the popes: have 
adopted, prohibited under the greateſt penal- 
ties; but the want of ſuch for the theatres, for 
ſaered and prophane muſic, &c. ſilences the law; 
fo that of theſe wretches it may be ſaid; Ge- 
nus bominum quod in civitate naſtrã (Romd) et 
vetabitur ſemper, et ſemper retinebitur. One 
would be amazed at the number, could an ac- 
count be taken only of thoſe within the eccle- 
Gaſtical ſtare (e). For my Pert, I never could 


join 


{e) Horum tadio, ſaid Ammian Marcellinus, wererem lan- 
dare juvat Domitianum, gui licet patri fratrigue difſimilis, - 


memoriam mominis ſui inexpiabili dereſtatioue perfudit, tamen 


recepriſima inclaruit lege, qua minaciter interdixerat, ne intra 
termines 


| 
| 
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join in the pleaſure which the Italians take in 


theſe effeminate voices: they proceed from bo- 


dies ſo little a-kin to them, and thoſe bodies 


are formed of parts ſo ill put together, their 


motions on the ſtage are ſo clumſy and auk- 
ward, that I ſhould ever prefer an ordinary 
voice in 4 natural body to the fineſt muſico. 


Their notes never conveyed to my heart that 


ſenſation, which a female or a boy's ſinging 
excites: this difference perhaps is founded in 
nature, which taught the Greeks to call a fine 


voice the flower of beauty. 


This ſtate is a path to fortune in kaly, Sine 
they are ſo capricious as even to pay thoſe unna- 
tural parents who thus ſacriſice their children; 
as to reward infamous, pimps who carry on 
this horrible trade almoſt openly; and, in a 
word, to ſhower opulence and regard on thoſe 
whoſe organs retain nothing of their original 
ſtate. But to twelve of theſe prodigies what 
numbers of wretches linger in diſtreſs, under the 
torturing ſenſe of their former and preſent con- 
dition! 

One of theſe n on his: return 1 
Madrid, where his voice had gained him a 
moſt exorbitant fortune, was giving Benedict 
XIV. a particular account of the profits, em- 


ployments, and honours, which had been heaped 


terminos juriſdidionis Romanæ, quiſquam puerum caſtraret : 

quod ni contigiſſet, . quis eorum ferret examina, quorum pau- 
citas difficile toleratur. Liv. xviii. p. 141, Ed. Rob. Steph. 

See a vehement invective againſt the violation of human 
nature, in the fifteenth of thoſe Satyrs, the authors of 
which have concealed themſelves under the name of Q. 
Sectanus. 
8 . 
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on him: * So,” ſaid the pope, when he had 
made an end, «© you have found there what 
you had left here.“ 
Having given ſuch a detail of the e 
ſtate of Rome, it will doubtleſs be deſired, 


that I had touched on the morals; of this great 


city; that I had ſketched out a ſcandalous chro- 
nicle of the princes of prieſts; in a word, 
that I had ſhewn how far modern Chriftian 
Rome is like ancient, or JuvenaPs Rome. On 
this head I may be permitted to ſay, that my 
ſtay was not long enough in a country, where 
pleaſure is carried on with no leſs myſtery, 
contrivance, and circumſpection, than buſineſs; 
where that publicity is carefully avoided, which, 


in other parts is its chief reliſh ; where the for- 


tune of moſt people depends at leaſt on the 
apparent regularity of their behaviour. I have 


indeed heard of notorious libertiniſm in ſome 
people who think themſelves above cenſure; 
of connexions' formed by intereſt, - and ſup- 


ported by ready money; of intrigues of aban- 


doned women; I have collected ſome merry 


ſayings of Benedict XIV. on thoſe connexions 
and intrigues; that, for inſtance, occaſioned by 
a lady's fumbling a long time in unhitching 


an extraordinary watch which had been given 


her, to ſhew it him (F): but nothing of what 
I obſerved can warrant the unjuſt prejudices 
which prevail in ſome countries againſt. that 
purity of manners, and regularity of behaviour, 

(f) Laſciate, laſciate: deve ſempre il vote effere dirempetts 


al ſanto : © Let be, let be; the offering ſhould n be 
* over-againſt the ſaint,” 
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which does honour to the far greater part of 
| the facred college and the upper prelatute. - 
_ theſe illuſtrious perſonages, wich little exceptions, 
ſeem to have taken for their rule of __ 
a letter of the greateſt politician of Italy, the 
very celebrated Lawrence de Medici, to his 
ſon John, who was afterwards Leo X. The 
value of this letter, on account of the perſons 
by whom and to whom it was written, its ſub- 
ject and manner, induced me to inſert it here, 
the collection to which it ee "—_ b. 
men. Ds” 
| ESS ER n voi Ame Aer 
à M. Domenedio, & tutti noi per riſpotto vuſtro, 
perabe oltre a molti beneficii & honori, che ha 
ricevuts la caſa: noſtru da lui, ba fatto, che hella 
perſona voſtrea vexgiamo la maggior dignit@ che 
fuſſe mai in caſa. Et ancora che la coſa i per 
fe grande, le circonſtantie la fanno aſſai maggiore, 
maſſime per Petz voſtra, & condition nora. 
Però il primo mio ricordo 8, che visforziate eſſer 
grato à M. Domenedio, ricordandovi ad ogi hora, 
4 non i e mii, rudentia, 3 ſollecitudine, 
| na 


1. 


* « Son John, you, and all of us on your account, are 
greatly obliged to God Almighty, as, beſides many other 


“ him, it is by his means that we behold in your perſon the 
tt preateſt-dignity that ever our houfe enjoyed; and though 
the thing be great in itſelf, the. circumſtances make it 
much greater, eſpecially at your age and in our condition. 
The firſt thing I have to put you in mind of is, that you 
« endeavour to prove yourſelf grateful to God Almighty, con- 
15 an * that it 1s not any merit, prudence, 

«© or 
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ma mirabilmente eſo Iddio vi ho fatto Cardinale; 
da lui lo riconoſciate, comprobando queſta con- 
ditione con la vita V. ſanta, eſſemplare, & boneſta: 
A che ſiete tanto pi obligato, per haver voi gia 
data qualche opinione nella adoleſcentia voſtra da 
poterne ſperare tali frutti. Saria coſa molto vitu- 
peroſa, & fuor del debito voſtro, & aſpettatione 
mia, quando nel tempo, che gli altri ſogliono acquiftar 
pi ragione, & mighior forma. di vita, voi domen- 
ticaſte il vaſtra buono inſtitato. Biſogua adungque, 
che di Forziute alleggerire ii peſo della digits, che 
portate, viurudo coſtumatumente, & perſeverands 
we gi fluids. convenienti alla profeſſion  voſtra. ' 
L'anno paſſate, is preſs pgrandifſima t fone; 
intendendo, che ſenza che alcuno ve bo ricordaſſe; 
da vet medeſimo vi confeſſaſte pid wolte, & con- 
municaſte. Ne credo che ci ſia miglior via & 
2 elis 3 di Dio, che bo babiruarſ 
in 


«« of intereſt of yours, but that fame "OR who inks you 
« eardinal: and of this ſie / your acknowledgement in doing 
i credit to his choice by the exemplary decency and holineſs 
i of your life: and to ehis you are the more obliged, having 
i« already raiſed an opinion that ſuch fruits might be expected 
i from your youth; It would be extremely culpable, and 
« contrary both to your duty and my expectation, ſhould . 
« yon, at a time when others improve itt reaſon and the 
practice of virtue, run counter to your good beginning: 
It is therefore neceſſary for you to endeavour to lighten the 
„weight of the dignity you are inveſted with, by a decent 
« tenour of life, and adhering to the ſtudies ſditable to your 
< profeſſion. I was exceedingly rejoiced laſt year to hear 
ei that, without any advice of others, but purely of yourſelf; 
% you confeſſed, and received the ſacrament, oftener than you 
& had been uſed: and I do not conceive there is a better 
as ny appt: rt. a to per- 
K . * fevere 
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in ſimili modi, & perſeverarvi. Queſto mi pare il 
Piu utile, & conveniente nia, che per lo Primo 
vi poſſo dare. jus 
| Conoco, che andando voi d Roma, * e ſentina 
& tutti i mali, entrate in maggior difficolta- di 
fare quanto vi dico di ſopra, perche non ſolamente 
gli eſſempi muovono, ma non vi mancheranno par- 
 ticolari incitatori & corruttori: per che come 
voi potete intendere, la promotione voſtra al Car- 
dinalato, per Peta voſtra, & per Paltre conditioni 
ſapradette, arreca ſeco grande invidia; & quelli, 
che non hanno potuto impedire la perfettion di queſta 
voſtra dignitd, S ingegneranno ſottilmente diminuirla, 
con 'denigrare L'opinione della vita voſtra, & far- 
vi Sdrucciolare in queſta ſteſſa foſſa, dove effi ſono 
caduti; confidandoſi molto, che debba lor riuſcire 
ger. Vita voſtra. Voi dovete tanto pit opporvi d 
youre: 231 quanto nel collegio bora fi vede 


manco 


4 oak in the frequent uſe of ſuch means. This ſeems to 
10 me the moſt ſuitable and beneficial counſel that I can at firſt 
© recommend to you. 

01 know, that as you are going to Rome, that unk of all 
« corruption, it will be the more difficult to conform to what I 
441 have ſaid above, as, beſides the contagion of bad examples, 
0 ou will not want bad counſellors and ſeducers ; for, as 

you may well think, your promotion to the cordinalae 
„will, both on account of your age and the circumſtances 
. above mentioned, bring much enyy on you; and they who 
3 have not, been able to hinder your acquiſition of this dignity, 
ill lease no ſtone unturned to bring a ſlur on it, by degra- 
10 ws the opinion entertained of your life, and cauſing you 
e into che! ſame ditch into which they themſelves are 
40 fallen and, this, they promiſe themſelves, they ſhall 
ring about by reaſon of your age. Againſt theſe difficulties 

& you 1 muſt make head with the greater vigour, as little yirtue 
| 47 8 Bow to be found in the college; * I remember to 
/ « have 


$67 to 
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mancv virtu, & Io mi ricordo pur hovere veduto 


in quel collegio buon numero d'bhuomini dotti, & 


buoni, & di ſunta vita : pero e meglio ſeguir 


queſti eſſempi, perche facendolo” ſarete tamo pin 
ronoſciuto, & ſtimato, quanto Paitrui conditioni vi 
diſtingueranno da gli altri. E' neceſſario, che fug- 
giate, come Scilla & Cariddi, il nome della bip- 
porriſia, & il nome di mala fama, & che" uſiate 
mediocrita,  sforzandovi in fatto fuggire tutte le 


roſe, obe offendono in dimoſtratione, & in conver- 


ſatione, non moſtrando auſteritd ò troppa ſcveritd, 
che ſono «coſe, lequali col tempo intenderete, & fa- 
rete neglio a mia opinione, che io non le poſſo eſpri- 
mere. Voi intenderete di quanta importanza, & ef- 
ſempio ſia la perſona d'un Cardinale, & che tutto il 
mondo ſtarebbe bene, ſe i Cardinali faſſinò, come 
dovrebbono eſſere, percioche farebbono ſempre un buon 
Papa, onde naſee -quaft il ripoſo' di tutti i Chriſtiani. 
| rp dunque d Yer tale voi, che quando gli 
altri 


have ſeen in it a good number of leirned and virtuous men, 
emen of holy lives. But it is better to follow theſe examples z 
and by fo doing you will become the more known, and 
© the more eſteemed, as the condition of others will diſtin- 
% guifh' you from them. It will behove you to avoid, as the 
*« worſt of evils, the character of hypocriſy and libertiniſm ; 
« and obſerve a medium and temper, diligeatly ſhunning 
&« every thing which may give offence in action and in conver- 
« ſation; not affecting too much rigour or adſterity : but theſe 
are things which you will ſee into in time, and, 1 promiſe 
ee myſelf, will perform better than I can ſet them forth. You 
4 will underſtand what weight the example of a cardinal 
* carries with it ; and that it would go well with all the world, 


& were cardinals what they ought to be, as then they would 
„always make a good pope, on which the quiet of Chriſten- 


dom ſo much depends. Endeavour therefore to be ſuch, 
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eltri fuſſino "add ſe ac poteſſ nen. gu 
Jene aniverſale. 
If percbe Bon « e maggior fatica, 1 converſar 3 
con diverſe. buqmini x in queſta parte vi poſſs mal dar 
ricorda, ſe non. abe vingegniate, che Ia converſation 
gs cen gli Cardinali, & ltri huowini di candi- 
tione, Aa caritgtiva, & Jenza offenfiene : dico, mi- 
Ye ragioneualmeute, & non fegondo Paltrui 
paſſiane: —_— meli voltnde quello che non fi dee, 
anus della ragione ingiuria. Giuſtificate adunque 
le caſcientia vaſtra in a, che la converſation 
veſra con ciaſcuno, fia ſenza offenfione. Et guſta 
mi pare la regala generale, molto 4 propoſito voſtr, 
perche, quando la paſſione pur fa qualche inimico, 
cemefi partono queſti tali jenzaragione del I amicitia, 
casi qualche volta tornano facilmente. 
Credo per queſta prima audata voſtra F Rena, fa 


a adoperare piu gli orecchi, che la I. Hoggi- 
mai 


Wer, if others were. re like you, this mb nod might be 
expected from them. 
e And, as nothing requires greater watchfulneſs than to 
* converſe becomingly with different perſons, I am not able 
4 10 give you any farther advice in this, but only that your 
*© converſation with the cardinals and other perſons of rank 
*« be; courteous and affectionate, and void of all offence, 
4 ll: acting on reaſon, and not by others paſſions; as many, 
requixing that which ought not to be, do violence to rea- 
4 n, and turn right i into wrong. Therefore conſult your con- 
ſcience, chat it may approve of your care ſo to order your 
% ehauiour With every one, as to give no offence. And 
$thia ſeems. to me the general rule, very ſuitable to your 
| ei purpoſe for where paſſion excites an enmity, as ſuch 
« break from friendſhip unreaſonably, ſo ſome ne, or other 
e they eaſily cloſe. with a reconciliation. 
| nit Thischeing your firſt time of going to Rome, I am Yah 
#:wedaoidhink that your cars ſhould be more buſy than your 


gr * 1 i tongue. 
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b de dl 50 da del tutto 3 M. Domenedio & 4 

ſania Chieſa, onde # neceſſario, che diventiate un 
buond Eecleflaſtico, & facciate ben capace ciaſtuno, 
che amate Phonore; e bo ftato di Santa Chieſa, & 
fella Sede Apoftolita, innanzi d thite le coſe dil 


mondo, poſponends d queſto ow altro riſpttto. Nt 
vi manchera modo, con queſto riſervo, uiutur Ia 
titid & la caſa + perche queſta citid fa Puniont della 
Chieſa, & voi dovete in ciò Her buona catena, "ES; 2 
thſa we va con la citta., Et benchs non fi poſſono ve- 
dere gli atcidenti, che verranno, cos1 in general ereds, 
the now ci babbiano d mancare modi di ſabvart (. Vive 
dica) la capra, & i cavoll, tenendo fermo il preſup- 
o, the auteponiamo la Chieſa ad og altra coſa. 
Vai frets il pi Gio vans Cardinale non ſolo di tutto 
it $acro Collegio, ma che foſſe mai fatto infinio à qui, 
& my # neceſſario, che dove bavete 2 Foncorrert con 
"0s ih 
0 tongte. I have now given you wholely and ſolely to God 
„% Almighty and holy church; which makes it incumbent on 
ou to become a good eccleſiaſtic, and thoroughly to convince 
every one that you have at heart the honour and profpetity 
«.of the holy church, and of the apoſtolic ſee, preferably to 
© every thing in the world, poſtponing all other concern and 
* regard to that; and with this reſerve, you will not be the 
« leſs able to benefit the city and your family z for in this city 
«« conſiſts the union of the church; and, here, it is yout 
% duty to be the auſpicious link for connecting our family 
„with the city; and, though what accidents may happen 
te cannot be foreſeen, yet in general I believe, that means 
*« will offer themſelves of ſaving, as the proverb runs, *Sorþ 
e the goat and the. cabbages ; yet inviolably adhering to the 
% above maxim of preferring the eurcl to n ocher re- 
% lation, f A 10 
« You are the youngeſt cardinal, not only of all the ſacred 
i college, but that has hitherto been advanged'to* chat dig - 
a * ſo that, when an aſſembly is to be held, it will become 
K 2 « you 
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gh altri, frate il pid ſollecito, il pitt humile, na 
farvi aſpettare ò in Cappella, d in Conciſtorio, ò in 
Deputatione. Voi conoſcerete preſto li piu, & li 
meno accuſtumati. Co i meno, fi ſuol fuggir la con- 
ver ſatione molto intrinſica, non ſolamente per lo fatto 


in ſe, ma an Popinione, & d enen con 


' S ciuſebeduna. n ye $0 


Nelle pompe ee dals pil wth tar 4 * | 
dal moderato, che di la, & pitt preſto vorrei bella 


| ſtalla, & famiglia ordinata, & polita, che ricca, & 


pompoſa. Ingegnatevi di vivere accoſtumatamente, 
riducendo à pore à poco le coſe al termine che per eſſer 


bora la famiglia, e il pardon nuovo, nen fi puo. 


- Gioie, & ſeta in poche coſe ſtanno bene d part voſtri, 
piu preſto qualche gentilezza di coſe antiche, & belli 
libri, & pin preſto famiglia accoſtumata,' & dotta, 
che grande. Convitar pi ſpeſſo, che andare d conviti, 
non pero ſuperfluamente. Uſate per la perſona 


ages cibi ral, S Jet 4 ne Pte in 


B coteſti 


you to be the moſt cilipene and 'moſt Matte, and not be 


« waited for either in the chapel, conſiſtory, or deputation. 
« You will ſoon know who are the beſt-mannered and the moſt | 
«« ill- mannered. Any intimate commerce is to beavoided with 
the latter, not only for the thing itſelf, but as affecting your 


„character: in indifferent matters converſe openly with all. 


& As to figure, I could rather recommend being within 
* moderation than beyond it, and ſhould prefer a regular 


8 and neat way of Hving to ſhow and magnificence.; thus 


5 gradually reducing things to what cannot ſo well be done 
«© how, with a ſettled family and a new miſter. 
„Jewels and filks"little ſuit your Ration ; but it would 
„ebe right to have an elegant library ald collectibn of 
20 antiq es, and 4 a family mote remarkable for their learn- 
ing and good breeding, than fot their number. Give en- 
«« tertainments oftener than go to them, but without exceſs. 


Ip Ler your food be plain, and uſe a good deal of exerciſe ; for 


in 
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pf fi viene preſto in qualche infermita, chi non ci ha. 
cura. Lo ſtato del Cardinale è non manca ſicuro, che 
grande, onde naſce, che gli buomini fi fannd negli- 
genti, parendo loro haver conſeguito aſſai, & poteria 
mantenere con poca fatica, & queſto nuoce ſpeſſa, (5. 
alla conditione, & alla vita, allaguale  neceſſaris: 
che habbiate grande avvertenza, & piu prefte Bene 
* nel fidarvi poco, che troppo. 

na regola ſopra Paltre vi conforto. ad nas con 


 tutta la ſollecitudine voſtra; & queſta e,. di leyarvi 
ogni mattina di buon hora, 2 oltre al conferir 


molto alla ſanita, fi penſa, & eſpediſce tutte le fa- 
cende del giorno, & al grado, che avete : bavendo 
à dir Pofficio, fludiare, dare audientia, Sc. vel tro- 
verete molto utile. 
Un altra coſa ancora & e neceffaris od 


un par. voſtro, cio? penſar ſempre, & maſſime in queſti 
principii, la ſera dinanzi, tutto quello che havete d 


-- 
N 
« s > 


% in theſe countries, without ſuch care, diſorders are ſoon con- 
* trated. © The dignity of cardinal, being no leſs ſecure than 
« it is illuſtrious, is apt to make men remiſs : they think they 
% have made a great acquiſition, and that it is to be ſupported 
« with little or no fatigue ; which is often very detrimental 
* both to the rank and the morals, both which require ſtrict 
« watchfulneſs; and I would adviſe you to be * diffident 
„ than over confident, . 

One thing I would eſpecially recommend to 15585 to be 
very diligent in, and that is early riſing; for, beſides the 
« healthineſs of this cuſtom, you compoſedly deliberate on and 
go through the buſineſs of the day, and thoſe of your par- 

.*« ticular ſtation, as praying, ſtudying, giving audience, &c. 
* ſo-that you will find a great advantage of ir. 

Another thing likewiſe extremely neceſſary to one in your 

5 ſtation, eſpecially as you have newly entered on the dignity, 

js, on the evening to think on all —_ you e do the 

K 4 ext 
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fare il giorno ſeguente, accioche non vi venga ceſu 
alas mmeditata. Quanto al parlar vaftro in Con- 
ciſterio, credo ſarà più coſtumatezza, (5 piu lauda- 
Aan, in tutte fe occorrenze che vi. fi proporranns, 
referinfy alla Santita di Nuſtro ignore, penſando, che 
per eſſar di Gio aue & di poca efperienza, fia piit 
— lms A Santita ſua, & al ſapien - 
tiſimo giudicio di quella. Ragionevolmente vn ſarete 
nichiefta di parlare, & intercedere appreſſo. a Noftro 
Herore per molte {pecgalita. Ingegnatevs in queſti 
principii di richiederip manco che potete," & dary- 
Lene poca moleſtia: che di ſua natura il Papa & pint 
grata d chi manco gli ſpezza gli orecchi. Bueſta parte 
w pare da Mervare per non e infaſtidire; & cofi 
andargli inanzi con coſe piacevoli, à pur quando 
accadeſſe, richiederlo con humiltd & modaſia, dovera 
| ſadiafargl; piu, & eſſer piu ſecondo r un 
Sate fun Di Firenze. 

S250 api, DE” Mepict. 


9 n e eee ee you unpremeditated. 
« As to your ſpeaking in the conſiſtory, it will be more polite, 
and more commendable, in all occurrences which may come 
«on the carpet, to refer yourſelf. to his holineſs.. Your - 
youth and little experience muſt incline you to think it be- 
« camgs you to lay your private opinion at his holineſy's feet, 
and leave all affairs: to his wiſe judgement, In, all pro- 
20 bability, you will frequently be defired to. intercede with 
<« his holineſs for ſome particular fayour ; but, it being fill 
* young days with you, be very ſparing of ſuch interceſions, 
and him as little trouble as poſſible; for the pope him- 
| _ is naturally more affable and kind to thoſe who trouble 
N leaſt with requeſts, This is the part I would have 
te in N. Nur aid, diſguſting him; and let your con- 
ggreeable to wad 5 or_when any 
5 l to aſk it with bumility and 
Adna pleaſe him better, e His 
off ** t. Fatewell. a 

c Florence. i cee on Mzpici,” 
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0 Nur ay NINE. ABT * Aus: J * * 
| Monic:—Thar" mehneheh, which generally 
in the conſtitutlon and temper of che 
Itallans, is the chief ſpurce of their fondneſs 
45 wel for the arts as for poetry and "muſic; 
kt is this melaticholy” which has filled Traly wit! 
epic poems good and bad, but all inſtunces of - 
a perſeveranee in the poets, of whielv every nation 
is not capable. This perſeveranee has been of 
infinite ſervice to genius towards the production of 
thoſe maſter· pieces, in aN the entertaining 
for which Iraly is famous: Alterins fir" altera poſcit 
opens rs. I ſa at Rome an abbẽ of one of the 
_ fiſt Families in Bologna, who applying himfelf 
cloſely for ten years together to the ſpinnet, (two 
of which he had ſpent at Naples without minding 
any one thing elſe) had brought that inftrument 
to ſuch a perfection, as to make it perform 
equally to the beſt harpſicord. Muſic, beſides 
being an entertainment to the Italians; is a paſſion, 
is a'want; a want, relative to their conſtitution, 
which,” the louder the muſic, the more deliciouſly 
it affects. 
On ende N Privli; the peinco 
of Viana gave a grand entertainment, for which 
the fineſt "muſic at Rome had been- procured. I 
| ned to ſit next to à prelate, to, whom I was 
anger, and who aſked,me.how I liked the 
phy I anſwered, that, from the plæaſure the 
- connoiſſeurs expreſſed at it; Leould not but think 
jt excellent; but, for mx part, Tony heard a hoiſe. 
* 1 ike, your frankneſ . vid. che ptelate wich a 
ſmile: but have pe — five or fix months 
8 hence, you will feel harmony in what 8 
* * only 


ö 
| 
' 
| 
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only noiſe. Tou are, in this reſpect, like one, 
« who after living under ground ſhould be fud- 
« genly brought into open light : his eyes would 
be too much dazzled to perceive any thing, and 
« it would be only by degrees that he could come 
to diſtinguiſh objects.” But, replied I, what if 


your virtuoſos aim more at noiſe than harmony? 


« That's the very criterion,” returned he, by 
<& which you will know the bad performers ; it is 
by that the celebrated Tartini judges of them. 
The Neapolitan virtugſi, that is, the beſt fiddles in 
& Italy, queſtion their own abilities till tried before 
te him. Tou muſt needs think, that i in order to 
obtain a favourable verdict they exert every art 
of ſkill, ſtrength and ſuppleneſs; their fingers 


6 fly, their ſtick crackles; and when they have 


* done, Tartini coldly ſays to the greater part, 
«<q bats notable, that s ſmart, that's very ſtrong ; 


 *©but, adds he putting Nie age to . heart, it was 


<« not felt there. 

" | ARcrITECTURE,—To. ck of — without 
faying a word about St. Peter's, would be like lea- 
ving that city without having ſeen the Pope. This 
baſilic even ſurpaſſes its celebrity; it is among the 
works of art, as the ſea in the ſcene of nature, the 
only object adequate to the, idea which man is capa- 


dle of forming to himſelf of grandeyr, majeſty, and 


Ammenſity; It was finely ſaid by father Mabillon, 
Tom divine fabrice majeſtatem rudi calamo violare 
ron audemus: nonnulla ſunt que nullo melius modo 
uam filentio & ſtupore laudantur. After viewing 
it, he who employs his eyes only about buildings, 
might imitate thoſe devout Muſſulmen, who on 
"0 Mecca put out their eyes, becauſe, after 

having 
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| having ſeen that lected, place, they candot expect 
to behold ſuch another auguſt ſpectacle. 
| "The immenſe revenue belonging to this cathedral 
| ſuffices both for the continual repairs which ſuch 
a ſtructure requires, and the decorations daily 
added to it. The repairs within the church cauſe 

no diſorder or impediment: they are done vith 
— ſcaffoldings. I have ſeen ſome of theſe ſeaf- 
foldings fixed to the great cornice of the nave, 
al to us below they ſeemed like cobwebs. 
The deſign formed by Clement XI. for putting 
into moſaic all the maſter-pieces of painting, which 
will thus be immortaliſed, muſt require a prodigious 
expence,-both in the workmanſhip, and the various 
cryſtaline paſtes which are the baſe of this work, 
When I was at Rome, I ſaw this work carrying on 

in copies of Buido's St. Michael, Carravaggio's 
Chrift in the ſepulcre, and Raphael's Transfigura- 
tion. For the convenience of the copyiſts, the 
original of the latter, which was painted on 2 
very compact aſſemblage of walnur-tree boards, 
ſtood on a ſcaffold raiſed behind the altar -of St. 
Peter Montorio, where it had been placed on 
Raphael's death, and where it has remained though 
done for Francis I. king of France, who had partly 
paid for it. +I have more than once found this 
place quite empty, and been alone with this ne plus 
ultra of painting. This is a careleſſneſs whith 
does honour to the Romans: the reſpect which the 

artiſts and the common people bear to m 
performances (g) is the ſafeſt and moſt honourable 


(eg) Yet I have re that the. paintings by the ſame Ra- 
phael in the Vatican, as his School of Athens, his Sacrament, 
Kc. have been very much abuſed by young painters putting 
ail papers on the heads, for taking them off, 


guard 
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guard chat can be placed about them?" fuch 4 
guard has been much wanted to che in 
the n at Paris. 
The decorations in hand during ou at 
Rome wert extteding coſtly : —— — 
arid repalitting the grand canopy and St. Peter's 
cher (b), the whole infide of the chapel del San- 
_tiflino' was to be embelliſhed with all new work. 
The firſt repair was by moft connoiſſturs looked on 
with an evif eye: they, as I ſaid before, lamented 
ts taking away of that ineſtimable patina which 
rhe Breekts accot red the flower in works of this 
Kind 0): This reſtoratioh was in their eyes- areal 
degftaariun. In the chapel del refer 
tönt firear faule wick che palery taſte of che: 
expefiry on” the walls ; but themmoſaic on the 
as crowned” with wniverſal praiſes. The pal 
t piece of this moſaic is a group" of ſheaves, vine · 
ves und butiches of grapes: no painting can 
e6me ticarer to the beauties of nature: 
The Romans are not wantitig to think very 
h of the Veauty of their city; and the ſplendor 
of St. Peter- This idea of theirs indeed is con- 
firmed by the concourſe and admiration of all 
nations, whom j curioſity is, daily bringing to 
Rome. Accordingly, chen any one ſeems to 
wonder at cheir no inelination for travelling. 
3 s aiſſiver, 2 dove ritroveremo queſts 


Thin e ge 16 bah of the "ſame height as 

9 0 e 95 57 the Louvre at Faris, is ſo proportioned 
8 to the rocture 1 in the centre of Which it ſtands, that at firſt 
Aan es does not Teern fo lofty as that of Val de Grace at Paris. 


. See Plutarch's Treatiſe why the Pythian, &c. initio. | 
5 Belle 


0 rA | 


bella cupala? 4 Where ſhall we meet ich luck 
« 2 fine cupola?“ £21 "#464 

According to Michael Angelo plas. of 3, 
Peter's, in the Vatican library, the form of it was 
to have been that of a Grecian croſs ; that is, of 
four nayes of equal proportions and length, ter- 
minating at an altar as their common centre. The 
nave facing the area has ſince been lengthened 
with two. arcades, and the entrance covered with 

a portal which takes up the whole of it, and was 
not in Michael Angelo's deſign. In this deſign, 
each naye had a projecting portico in the ſtyle of 
that of the Pantheon: and this portico would nei- 
ther have hid, nor broke in on, the external deco- 
ration of the whole of the edifice, which Michael 
Angelo had no leſs provided for than the interior; 
and it would have appeared with the greater ad- 
vantage, as St. Peter's was to have been inſulated 
on every ſide (0. By ſuch, porticos it had ſtood 
diſtinguiſhed from all modern edifices, the out- 
ſides of which, make no manner of appearance but 
by a portal, and that void of the neceſſary pro- 
den with the parts, which indeed have little 


74) It: was by way of imparting a ſymmetry to all theſe 
parts, which are foreign from Michael Angelo's deſign, that 
cavalier Bernini raiſed that ſtately Periſtyle round St. Peter 
ſquare. A Venstian embaſſador, in his Aecount of Rome 
under the pontificate of Alexander VII. is very — 2a 
pope for this undertaking, which, ſays he, coſt three 
in French money. What would this Venetian hav ſaid to 
the magnificence « of Francis I. who appointed the celebrated 
Serlio, per Generale ſopra Fabriche rapie, con panrFru A tre- 
_ fend yer Als ts Ju0s biſogni p 4 ſuperintendant of : 

royal works, with an appointment of three hundred 
* crowns to ſupply his neceſſtics 2” 


4 41 7 12162 IJ 9.3 or 
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or none among themſelves; for che architect to- 
tally leaves them to the maſon. In ſhort, the 
beauty of the churches at Rome is like that of 
the princeſs in the . _ 2 * regis 
abiintis. | 

With the palaces i ts otherwiſe; their ods 
diſplay all the inventions of genius and the delicacy 
of art. Theſe palaces line the ſtreets and ſquares; 
which thus owe their greateſt ornament to the di- 
verſity and number of thoſe vaſt ſtructures. This 
external decoration is ſo far the leading object of 
thoſe who build, that feveral fronts, which have 
been long ſince completed, are yet without the 
palaces for which they were made. Such is the 
palace of cardinai Sciarra Collona, protector of 
France. Behind one of the moſt grand fronts 
in the whole Corſo, the maſter lives, in ſome 
flight apartments haſtily run up on the inſide of 
the front, till che palace intended for him | is taken 
in hand. 
This fondneſs for (grandeur prevails no leſs in 
the inward diſtribution of the palaces. Every 
conveniency gives way to it. Beyond a continued 
range of halls, ſalons, and parlours, ſome little 
corner forms the maſter's apartment. I viſited 
2 cardinal when ſick, who lives in one of the 
largeſt and moſt ſplendid -palaces in Rome; yet 
his whole apartment conſiſted of a little dark 
ſmoky hole, oy eight feet long to a breadth 
of ſix. 

The Romans however begin to grow tired of 

having houſes only for others, and in the new 
buildings confider themſelves a little. The Corſini 


Falace, lately built on the ſame ſpot where the 
famous 
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ede Chriſtina lived, between the Tiber 
and the Janiculum, though not laid out with all 
thoſe conveniences which at preſent are the capital 
view of French architecture, yet has many more 
than all the ancient palaces; and this, I think, 
makes ample amends for ay _ wn IA to 
magnificence. 

But no where does this taſte thine with greater 
luſtre than in thoſe country palaces. known by 
the name of Vignas. Here the families of the 
popes: of the, two laſt centuries have, as if ſtri- 
ving to outdo one another, accumulated. the 
riches of all modern arts, and the very fineſt 
monuments of the ancients. Here it is efpecially; 
that an idea may be formed of what. Rome was, 
and what it is. The gardens belonging to chefe 
palaces, neither in diſpoſition nor culture, come 
up to thoſe of our northern countries: but 2 
turn or two in the Corſo, towards the cloſe of the 
day, in coaches moving a ſnail's-pace, and the 
ſaſhes of which are drawn up at ſun - ſet, is all the 
airing knowi at Rome, even in the fineſt part of 
the year- In general, the Romans, like the 
Chineſe, know not what to make of our walks 
and airings, in which we have no farther view 
than that of going and coming back. 
Though gardens for mere ornament are neg- 
lected, the kitchen- gardens for the legumes and 
herbs, on which the greater part of the Ro- 
mans live, are cultivated with the greateſt care. 
Indeed, to judge of the culture of theſe vegetables 
by their beauty and goodneſs, one would think 
that the Roman kitchen-gardeners at leaſt had de- 
parted from the privilege di far niente, of doing 
= . * 
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« nothing :” but their number is much def thak 


in other parts. The exuberance of the foil, the 
plenty and cheapneſs of dung and manure, their 


very ſcrupulous care in the choice of ſeeds, hc ſunt 


"4 — The watering of thoſe gardens, 
which one would think as toilſome as it is necefſary 
under ſuch a parching ſky, puts them te no manner 


of trouble: the mountains within the circuit of 


| Rome pour into theſe kitchen-gardens both the 
ſurplus and the remainder of the waters of their 


public and private fountains; and theſe waters by 


ſkilful management are m run into trenches 


between the beds, thus plentifully e them 
morning and evening. » 
PainTinG.—Churches, - cheyeley: palaces, RY 
gious houſes, private houſes, all Rome; are ſo full 
of paintings, that, fo far from ſpace” being left 
for freſco · paintings, there is not ſo much as room 
for pictures in oil. Were it poſſible, that amidſt 
fuch abundance, and the ſatiety reſulting from it, 


painting ſtill produced more maſter- pieces, it 


would be given to underſtand, Pulerum, ſed non 


+ bis locus: and theſe maſter-pieces would meet 
with no buyers (J). Ng 14 what maſters 


| it 
| „ Apud Cicer. de C. Furio. , | 
(1) The Italian ſlates and princes, I think, might turn 
this fullneſs to the advantage both of themſelves and the art. 
Were the prohibition of exportation limited to the capital 
pieces of the great maſters, the paintings of the ſecond claſs 
would form a commerce, which, beſides bringing money 
tnto their country, would always leave a field open for the per- 
formances and emulation of living artiſts. Theſe artifts, in 
their turn coming to be ancients, would ſucceſſively enjoy the 
valae which paintings derive from W and would 


_ ſupply 
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it has;are intirely employed by foreignetac “ 
could not conceal my wonder at the light of ſome 

fubjects taken from the Metamorpboſes, which/ are 
doing in freſeo on the ground-flear cielings of a 
palace in the Longara. Theſt paintings would 
ſcarcely. paſs in our northern countries t the young 
artiſt who performed them had however allithe. 
hilarity: of his calling: beſides a general under dc 
ſtanding of muſic, he played a fine fiddle; and? 
from his ſcaffolding gave us ſive or ſitwoluntaties:” 
with all the ſwiftneſs and ſkill of a Neapolitäna 
The prince who employed him as a painter, put. 
me in mind of that French general * Who had 
ſecretary to drink for him. 
The capital hands im the Roman ſchool. ale 
Placido Coſtanzi, Sebaſtiano Conca Pompeo 
Battoni, and John Paul Panini. I uſecꝭ to viſit the 
firſt, then prince of the academy of St. Luke: he 
was employed on a large altar- piece for a nunnery * 
in Franche Comtẽ: this was the ſecond or third 
for which he had commiſſions from that province. 
My viſits and our tall did not in the leaſt interrups 
his Work, which was very eaſyy and in the darge 
ſtyle af the Roman ſchool. In the few pieces f 
thoſe maſters which are remaining at Rome, this 
large manner is e * a colouring beyond 
that of the ancients: da, „ ad” Ef WP 
Theſe Aaſt, and he close filled with theit 


* 393 
fool curioſity wich valuable . which other pieces 
would ſucceſſively replace. Thus the ſeveral ſchools of la- ; 
would become a kind of manufactories, which, animated by 8 
certain: ſale, would be able to anſwer a continual demand? . 


© Thedukeof Vendome.” | | | 2 
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in . them. 1 have deen Four or Hive 
originals of the ſame Holy Family of Raphael, of 
which the only original is in the collection of the 
Palais-Royal at Paris. One-of the ſuppoſititious 
originals fills the place of honour in cardinal Al- 
IF bani's gallery, where it is W one with a cur- 
| tain before it. 
| In cardinal Valenti's collection (m), now in the 
3 7 hands of abbe Valenti his nephew, is ſnown the 
1 little rock Magdalena, one of Correggio's maſter- 
pieces; and this ſame en I ſince met 
with among thoſe paintings of the houſe of Far- 
neſe, which were ſent away to Naples, and placed 
in Capo-· di- Monte palace. Though that of car- 
dinal Valenti be extremely beautiful, though it 
has a bloom and luſtre wanting in that of Capo 
| di Monte, there 1s all the reaſon in the world to 
p ſuppoſe, that the real original, done by Correggio | 
for the Farneſe his ſovereigns, is that in the po 
ſeſſion of the heir of the family. 
Is happened to be with ſome eigner when a 
ſmall picture was brought to them for fale as an 
original Baſſan: it had all the characters of that 
maſter, and the appearance of antiquity requiſite 
for the deceit; but J accidentally perceived that 
the canvas on which it had been painted was 
(m) In this collection are ſeveral ſmall pieces by Ra- 
phael, which, being. ſent away to Spain, had been confu- 
ſedly put. up in the Corridors, and the darkeſt communica- 
tions in the Eſcurial, till, being taken notice of by cardinal 


Valenti when nuncio in Spain, the queen, who had a great 


love for him, gave them to him to place them in a a light _ 
able to their merit. 


quite 
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quite new; a blunder the more palpable, as the 
i had taken care to mount it on an old 
frame. I only told him who ſeemed the moſt 
taken with it, to examine it folio verſo. 

One of the moſt valuable pictures of the Sa- 
chetti colleQtion, which Benedict XIV. purcha- 
ſed, and conſecrated to the public in a hall of 
the Capitol, raiſed in me another ſort of ſuſpi- 
cion. It repreſents in little the battle of Arbella ; 
and in the whole, and the particulars, there is ſuch 
a near affinity and reſemblance with that of Le 
Brun, among the battles of Alexander painted for 
Lewis XIV. that, at firſt ſight, one ſeems a copy 
of the other. Such a reſemblance whetting my 
curioſity, I made it my buſineſs to inquire after 
the age and date of the Roman picture. It ſeems 
it had been beſpoke of Pietro di Cortona by a king 
of Spain, who had left both the ſabje& and the 
price to himſelf : the king dying while the work 
was in hand, the painter finiſhed it, and made a 
preſent of it to cardinal Sachetti, his patron, as 
a token of his gratitude, 

Of his motives for ſuch gratitude I have the fol- 
lowing account. Peter Berretini, having a ſtrong 
inclination for painting, left Cortona, his native 
place, at the age of ten or eleven, and came to 
Rome, without any other means of ſubſiſtence than 
an acquaintance with a countryman of his, then a 
ſeullion at cardinal Sachetti's. The Cortonian ſhel- 
tered him in his garret, gave him ſhare of his ſtraw 
bed, and for two years ſubſiſted him with the ſcraps - 
which he uſed to-purloin, till being promoted, he 
obtained the garret for his countryman's ſole uſe, 
together with the run of the kitchen. The young 
+ L2 draughis- 
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draughts-man, without any other maſter than 
genius and inclination, ſpent ſome years immerſed 
in cloſely, ſtudying ancient and modern paintings. 
The palace Sachetti, being at the extremity. of 
Rome'towards the Vatican, lay at a great diſtance 
from the parts beſt adapted to the ſtudy of 
antiquities. To huſband time, Berretini, without 
any other, proviſion . than bread,. uſed to go and 
ſtay ſeveral days in thoſe parts, taking up his abode 
at night in the work- ſhop, that is, in the middle 
of the ſtreet, or under ſome portico. His meſs- 
mates (theſe abſences being frequent) were under 
no apprehenſion; however, he having once been 
a fortnight without making his appearance, and 
his generous countryman having ſent about to 
inquire after him to no purpoſe, he was thought 
to be dead, or to have gone back to Cortona; 
and in conſequence his garret was diſpoſed of. 
The new inhabitant, finding it full of papers, 
ſketches and deſigns, tied them up together, and 
delivered them to the Cortonian, who took it into 
his head to preſent them to the cardinal. The car- 
dinal, judging of the author's abilities by his 
ſketches, ordered the cook to make freſh inquiry, 
and, if his countryman came to light, to bring 
him to him. At length he was found about St. 
Gregory's, in a lonely monaſtery, where the monks, 
pleaſed with his cloſe application to work, had 
offered him ſhelter, and a place at their ſecond 
table. He was brought back to the palace, where 
the cardinal received him in the moſt obliging 
manner, had him new clothed, put him out to 
board, and placed him with Ciarpi, at that time 
one of the beſt maſters at Rome. Fired with the 
liberal 
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liberal encouragement and public countenance of 
ſuch a patron, Berretini ſoon aroſe to eminence, 
the glory of which he referred to his Mecænas, 
| who had been ſo long a time without knowing it, 
and now inſiſted on his living under his roof, and 
with him, as one of the family, and as a friend. 
The eſteem and favours of Urban VIII. and 
Alexander VII. who employed Berretini as painter 
and architect, equally promoted both his reputation 
and fortune, which he had the moderation to en- 
joy without quitting his profeſſion: part of it he 
dedicated to the honour of his art, repairing the 
academy of St. Luke, and rebuilding and endow- 
ing St. Martin's church () belonging to that 
academy, and for the enlargement of which he 
gave away his wn houſe; laſtly, by contriving the 
vault which runs all under the church, and which 
by his ſkill and munificence is come to be one of 
the fineſt things in modern Rome. In it is his 
tomb, which he himſelf had prepared (o). 

To return to his battle of Arbella, its date may 
be ſettled by that of the deceaſe of the king of 
Spain, who had beſpoke it. This king is not 
Philip IV. who died in 1665, as at that time 
Pietro de Cortona was not leſs than ſixty-· nine years 
of age, being born in 1596: he died four years 
after, turned of ſeventy ; and this painting ſpeaks 
* Over the great altar of this church is the celebrated 
St. Luke of Raphael, the joining of which has been warped by 
the humidity of the place, which, beſides, is too remote 
from the eye. 


e The fineſt piece of painting of his at Rome, 3 one 
of the moſt ſublime that perhaps the genius of painting ever 


—— or Fc is the cieling of the ſalon in Barbe- 
L 3 
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a pencil in all its vigour. The king in queſtion - 
muſt, then, have been Philip III. who died in 
1621, when Pietro de Cortona was in the twenty- 
| ſeventh year of his age; and by that time eminent 
| talents have generally reached their zenith; fo 
that his battle of Arbella muſt have been con- 
ſiderably prior to Le _ battles, who was not 
born till 1 619. 
I Thelaſtpainter of high reputation inthe Roman 
ſchool is Carlo Maratti. His works, both in public 
and private buildings, have taken poſſeſſion of 
all the voids which were not filled up by the per- 
formances of the ancient maſters; and in this re- 
ſpect he may be looked on as ultimus Romanorum. 
Beſides his eminent ſkill in the art he profeſſed, 
his talents for poetry and muſic were not leſs ad- 
mirable; and the diſcloſure of them was owing to 
love. In his early youth he was ſmitten with a 
Roman beauty, but of a rank and fortune far 
above his hopes; yet Carlo. had undertaken to 
raiſe ſuch a fortune by means of his pencil, a> 
ſhould warrant his addreſſes. Love however anti- 
cipated the execution of his ſcheme, uniting 
the lovers by a clandeſtine marriage. The family 
to which the young artiſt had preſumed thus to 
ſteal an affinity, proſecuted him as a ſeducer, and 
got the marriage ſet aſide. This ſeparation, 
affecting both honour and love, was a double in- 
citement to Carlo for accompliſhing the project on 
which he had founded his firſt hopes. The pro- 
ductions of his application ſoon inſured his ſucceſs, 
railing him to the preſidentſhip of the Roman 
ſchool; a ſtation, ar that time, of very great 
honour. In this high reputation he applied to his 


; bride s family, * the re- union of what 
they 
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they had ſeparated: his ſolicitation, being backed 
by all the greateſt perſonages in Rome, was | 
to, and a ſecond decree annulled the former :- the 
faithful pair were - reſtored to each other, and a 
tender affection, never interrupted till death, com- 
penſated for all paſt afflictions. 

During that long perſecution, Carlo compoſed 
many very pathetic verſes on his ſufferings, which 
he ſet to muſic; and, on the happy turn of his 
affairs, he ſang his felicity in ſtrains not leſs melo- 
dious. Several of theſe compoſitions are till re- 
membered among the polite Romans. I have 
heard ſome repeated, and dothink that none of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed poets in this kind, whether an- 
cient or modern, have produced any thing more 
impaſſioned, more tender, and, at the fame time, 
more decent. It is obſerved, that moſt of the great 
artiſts cultivated the agreeable talents. To men- 
tion only their chief and pattern, there is a very 
good collection of poems by Michael Angelo, 
printed at Florence in 1726. 

Carlo Maratti at firſt limited his pencil to Ma- 
donnas. Amidſt the variety of expreſſion, and 
the airs of the head, they all appeared to be of 
one family: Facies non omnibus una, ner diverſa 
tamen. The image af his dear ſpouſe, as ever pre- 
ſent to his mind, was the architype of his deſigns (o). 
J often uſed to ſee an Annunciation of his over 

the great altar of a chapel near Santo · Spirito hoſpi- 
tal: the virgin in this piece had an air of ſpright- 


lineſs, and even of coquettry, which might have 1 5 


(0) Pliny, cenſuring this kind of prototypes, not uncom- 
mon among our modern painters, as an inſuk on religion, 
ſays of one Arellius, a Roman painter, #lagitio infigni cor- 


repit artem, Deas Parken: ſub dilectarum imagine, L. Ixxxv. c. 10. 
1 been 


10 
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been in character for a Magdalen before her con- 
verſion: tlie greater part of this air, however, was 
owing toa real pearl necklace on her neck, and a 
ſilver demi- crown, both faſtened to the picture. 
All the veneration of the Romans far maſter - pieces 
of the art has not yet been able to reform this filly 
cuſtom : their devotion is daily disfiguring and 
ſpoiling ineſtimable pictures, by a thouſand Wee 
ries of this kind. 

To conclude this article of painting in a manner 
zprecable to the connoiſſeurs, . and uſeful to the 
artiſts, I ſhall inſert aletter * written by the famous 

Aretin to Michael Angelo on the report, at Ve- 
nice, that he was going to paint the Laſt Judg- 
ment in Sixtus the IVth's chapel at the Vatican. 
This great piece was finiſned by the time Michael 

Angelo received the letter; for which he thanked 
Aretin, acknowledging that the ideas which he 
ſuggeſted of that grand ſubject were ſuperior to 
thoſe of his on growth. Let artiſts and connoiſ- 
ſeurs judge whether there was more truth than po- 
liteneſs in this declaration of Michael Angelo, 
- who accompanied it with ſeveral deſigns. by his 
own hand, for which Aretin returned him thanks 
in a letter of the 20th of January, 1538. The 
letter in queſtion is of the 1th of September, of 
the foregoing year. What Aretin ſays of painting 
in the beginning of this letter, he unqueſtionably 
wrote as dictated by the celebrated Titian, his 
Sodfather and intimate friend. It may be accounted 
a maſterly commentary on the 6th 27 5 of the 


. book of Pliny. 


Lettere de V Aretino, * i. fol. 153 v. bt Parig 
16699 3 in-. yt | | 5 1 
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ON IT AL T. 153 
Al divino MICHEL AGNOLO. 

87 come, venerabile huomo, e vergogna della 
fams, e peccato de Panima il non ramentarfi di Dio, 
cosi e biaſimo della verth e disbonor del giuditio 4 
ogni un chi bg verth, e giuditio, di non riverir voi, 
nelle cui mani vive occulta Pidea d una nuova natura: 
onde la difficultd delle linee eftreme (ſomma ſcienaa 


nella ſottilita de la Pittura) vi 2 ff facile, che con- 
chiudete nell eſtremitù de i corpi il fine de P Arte : 


coſa, che PArte propria confe Na eſſer impaſſibile di 
condurre a perfettione ; per cio che Peftremo (come 
ſapete ) dee circondare ſe medeſimo, poi fornire in 
maniera, che nel moſtrare cio, che non moſtra, poſſe | 
promettere delle coſe che promettano le figure della 
— ella, a chi meglio /a giudicarle, che mirarle. Hor 

con la lode e con Pinfamia, ho ſpedito la maggior” | 


ſymma de i meriti, e de i demeriti altrui; per non 
e in niente N poco . Jona, vi ſalute. Ne 


ardirei 
© 7. o the 3 MICHAEL ANGELO, | 


As not to be mindful of God, is a ſtain to reputation, 
6 and a guilt in the ſoul; ſo, O reſpectable man, is it a flur 
* to ſkill, and a diſgrace to the judgment of any one who has 
% any ſkill and judgment, not to reverence you, in whoſe 
hands lies concealed the idea of a new nature. Hence the 
difficulty of the out- lines (in which painting ſhews its utmoſt 
art and delicacy) to you is ſo eaſy, that in the extremities of 
the bodies you exhibit the utmoſt extent of the art: though 
perfection herein be what the art itſelf owns impracticable; 
for the extremity (as you know) ought to ſurround itſelf, then 
«© be finiſhed in ſuch a manner that, exprefling what it does not 
* ſhew, it may give to underſtand what they, who can rather 
judge than admire, may expect to ſee performed in the cha- 
«© pel. Now I, who either by praiſe or abuſe have employed 
„ myſelf on the greater part of the merits and demerits of 
others, that I may not'reduce to mere nothing my infigni- 
| 4 _— dapay you my reſpects; nor ſhould I prefume thus 
+ 60 far, 


i 
| 
? 
1 
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ardirei di farlo, ſe il mio nome accettato dalle orecchie 
di ciaſcun Principe, non haveſſe ſcemato. pur aſſai 
de Pindegnita. ſua. E ben debbo io offervarvi con 
tal riverenza,.. poi che il mondo ha molti Rè, & un 
folo Michel-Agnolo. Gran' miracolo, che Ia natura, 
che non pud locar fi alte una coſa, che voi non la ri- 
troviate con I induſtrid, non ſappia imprimere nelle 
opre ſut la naeſtd, che tiene in ſe ſteſſa l immenſa po- 
tentia del voſtro ſtile, e del voſtra ſcarpello : onde, 
abi vede voi, non fi cura di non baver” viſto Phidia, 
Apelle & Vitruvio, i cui ſpirti fur: Pombra del vaſtro 
Hirto. Mg io tengo felicitd quella di Parrhafio, e 

de gli altri dipintori antichi, da poi che il tempo non 
ba . conſentito, che il far loro fia viſſo fino al' di 
& baggi : cagione che noi, che pur” diamo credito a 


cid, che ne trombeggiano le carte, ſoſpendiams il con- 
cedervi quella Palma, che chiamandovi unico Scul- 


tore, unico Pittore, & unico Architetto, vi dareb- 
bero li, je P's gu nel Tribunale de gh occhi noſtri. 
Ma 


a « far, had not my name, auh has ta the ear of every 
% prince, greatly diminiſhed its original unworthineſs : and 


it becomes me to reſpect you very highly; for, if there be 
* many monarchs in the world, there is but one Michael An- 


<< gelo. What a wonder, that Nature cannot place anything 
& at ſuch à height but your ſkill can reach it, nor ſtamp on 
« its works that majeſty which reſides in your chiſſel and bu- 


* rin | ſo that he who ſees you is very eaſy about not having | 


<< feen Phidias, Apelles, and Vitruvius, whoſe - geniuſes 


2 only the ſhadow of yours. But I look upon it as 


happy circumſtance for Parrhaſius, and the other painters of 
*« antiquity, that time has not allowed their works to be ſeen 


in our days; and therefore, as I give credit to the records 
of the ancients, I muſt defer giving you that palm which 


they would confer on you, ſ were they to judge with our 


* eyes, declaring you the only ſculptor, the only painter, and 


i n architect. Der being ſo, why not content 
125 & yourſelf 
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Ma ſe cofi e, perche non contentarvi della gloria 4. 


quiftata fino d qui? A me pare, che vi doveſſe baſ- 
tare d baver” vinti gli altri con Paltre operationi ; 
ma io ſento, che con il fine de FUniverſo, che al pre- 


ſente dipignete, penſate di ſuperare il Principio del 
mondo, che gia dipigneſte; acciò le voſtre pitture 


vinte dalle Piu ifteſſe, vi dieno il "TN di voi 
medęimo. wy 
Hor chi non iſpoventarebbe nel porre il pennell a 


cosi terribil ſuggetto : io veggo in mezz0 de le turbe 


Antichriſto con una ſembianza ſo penſata da voi. 
Veggo lo ſpavento nella fronte de i viventi: veggo i 
cenni che di ſpegnenſ fa il Sole, la Luna, e le ftelle : 


veggo quaſi eſalar lo ſpirto A fugeo, 4 Varia, a la 
veggo la in diſparte la Natura |, 
ofterrefatta, ſterilmente raccolta nella ſua eta decre- 


terra, & a Pacqua : 


ta : veggo il tempo aſciutto, e tremante, che per 
eſſer giunto al ſuo termine, ſiede ſopra un tronco ſecto: 


* 


« yourſelf with the glory you have already acquired? 
«© OQught you not to reſt ſatisfied in having ſurpaſſed others in 
« other performances? But I perceive you intend, that the 
« End of the World, which you are at preſent painting, ſhall 
« exceed its Beginning, which you have already painted, ſo 
that, your performances being outdone by themſelves, . 
* ſhew yourſelf ſaperior to your ownſelf. 

« Farther, who would not dread employing his out on 
e ſuch a tremendous ſubje& ? I ſee, amidſt the multitude, 
Anti- chriſt with a viſage which none but you could have 
«imagined : I ſee the couutenances of the living convulſed 
« with terror: in the ſun, moon, and ſtars, I ſee the ſymp- 
*« toms of approaching extinction: I ſee fire, air, and water, 
« expire :. I ſee effete Nature apart, her contracted poſture 
the emblem of her decrepitude : I ſee Time, withered and 
a trembling, fitting on a dry ſtump of a tree, as being come 
«to its aca * while 1 n every one nn 
* 44 at 


* 
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e mentre fento dalle trombe de gli Angeli ſcuotere i 
cuori di tutti i petti, veggo la vita, & la norte opreſſe 
da fpavento ſa confuſione; perche quella Saffatica di 
One i morti, e qu ſta i provede di abattere i 
: veggo la ſperanza, e la diſperatione, che gui- 

Java te ſchiere de i buoni, e gli ſtuoli de i rei: veggo 
5 theatru delle nuvole colorite da i raggi che eſcano da 
puri fuochi del Cielo, ſu i quali fra le ſue militie fi 

; "Hof a ſeder* Chriſto cinto di ſplendori, e di ter- 


rori © veggo rifulgergli la faccia, e ſcintillando fiamme 


di lume giocondo, e terribile, empie i ben nati di alle- 
grez2za, & i mal nati di paura. Intanto veggo i mi- 
niftri « de Pabiſſe, i quali con horrido aſpetto, con gloria 
de i Martiri, e de i Santi, ſcherniſcono Ceſare, e gli 


g Aleſſaudri: che altro è V baver vinto ſe ſteſſo, che il 


mando: veggo la Fama con te ſue corone, e con le ſue 
palme ſotta i piedi, gittata-lg fra le ruote de i ſuoi 
carri: in ultimo veggo uſcir” dalla bocca del figlive} 


di 4 la ack FRE; 10 la e in forma di due 


ſtrali 


4 at the ſhine of the * trumpets, I ſee Life and Death 
% labouring with dreadful oppoſition : I ſee the former ſtrain- 

* Ing every nerve to raiſe up the dead, and the latter no lefs 
« eager in deſtroying the living: I ſee Hope conducting the 
«© band of the bleſſed, and Deſpair at the head of the guilty : 

I ſee the clouds fulgid with rays iſſuing from the heavenly 
< fires, on which Chriſt ſits environed with glories and terrors 
4 amidſt his bleſſed hoſts: I ſee his countenance, which, 
w emittihg corruſcations of a benign and terrible light, fills 
** the virtuous with joy, and the profligate with terror: in 
the mean time, I alſo ſee the miniſters of the abyſs with 


£00 frightful countenances inſulting ſuch as Cæſar and Alexan- 


der, pointing to the glory of martyrs and ſaints ;.to overcome 
4 one's ſelf being quite a different thing from conquering the 
world: I ſee Fame with her crowns and palms trodden 
t under foot, and ſhe herſelf lying among the wheels of her 
65 ſhatrexed car: laſtly, I ſee the final ſentence iſſue from the 

i divi ne 
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Atrali, uno di ſalute, e Paltro di damnatione ; end 
vedergli volar giuſo, ſento il furor” ſuo urtare nells 
machina elementale; e con tremendi tuoni disfarla, 8 
riſolverla : veggo i lumi del Paradiſo, & le fornaci 
dello abiſſo, che dividono Ie tenebre cadute ſopra il 
volto de Paere ; talche il penfiero, che mi rappreſenta 
Pimagine della rovina del noviſſimo die, mi dice: ſe f 
trema, e teme nel contemplar” Popra bel Buonaruoti, 
come fi tremara, e temera, quando n EW 
7 1 chi ci dee giudi care? 

Ma crede la Signoria V. che if das Fa 10 bo 
fat di non riveder piu Roma, non fi habbia'a rom- 
pere nella volonta di veder cotale hiſtoria ? lo vog- 
lio pil toſto far bugiarda la mia deliberatione, che 
ingiuriare la voſtra virtic : la qual prego, che * 

bia caro il defiderio ch io ho di predicarlo. 
Di Vexetia, II xv, bi nn. 1337. 


« divine mouth : I ſee it like two arrows, one of ſalvation, 
« the other of damnation; rapidly flying downwards in 
« its vindictive wrath, darting on the elemental machine, 
and, with loud claps of thunder, ſtriking creation to ruins : - 
<« I ſee the lights of paradiſe, and the furnaces of the abyſs, 
« glaring amidſt the palpable darkneſs which involves the 
„ ethereal expanſe. So that the thoughts raiſed in me by the 
<< ;:magery of the deſtruction attending the laſt day, intimate 
„ to me, If thou feareſt and trembleſt thus wilt only 
„ beholding Buonaruoti's works, how will · thou ſhudder and 
„fear when thou ſhalt ſee the e Being himſelf fic 
« in judgment ?” 
v But do you think, fir, that, thoogh I have ae; a vow 
never to ſee Rome again, my ſtrong deſire of ſeeing fuch a 
picture will not break that vow? Ves, ' fooner than thus 
„ affront your incomparable ſkill, I will give the lye to my 
** reſolution ; and I beg your kind een of my deſire 
« to exlebrate your talents. 

8 er the 15th of 'Sepember, 1537.” 


The 
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1 The paintings of Sixtus's chapel reminded 


me-of the Salle Royale, which ferves as a diftri- 
bution. to the chapel, and the apartments adjoin- 


ing to Bernini's great ſtair-caſe. The reaſons of 


that appellation being given to this hall, are at 
Rome a riddle, ſolved only by the will or fancy 


of the pope who built it. But, from the paint- 


ings which are ſpread all over it, an attentive 
eye is at no loſs to ſee into thoſe reaſons : theſe 
paintings repreſent the ſeveral triumphs of the 
Roman church over its enemies, of . crowned 


3 heads are made the majority. 


"SCULPTURE Sculpture has now. liele elſe todo 
at Rome beſides copying antiques for foreigners ; 


and being ſlightly performed, no better are they 


paid. The laſt pontificate was a bad time both 
for ſculpture and painting. The real Mecænases 


of the fine arts are thoſe, among the rich and great, 
who build and embelliſh their houſes. The pro- 


duction of maſter- pieces depends not in the leaſt 
on their knowledge and taſte: they are atchieved 
by the emulation which the great number of un- 
dertakings excites among artiſts: this emulation 
had the like effect in Greece, and eſpecially at 
Athens, where every petty citiaen employed paint- 
ers, ſculptors, and engravers. In a word, to uſe 
the comparifon which Socrates applied to himſelf, 
| builders are the accoucheurs of the artiſts ideas. 


The greateſt accoucheurs of this kind, which 


modern Rome has to boaſt of, in the ſixteenth 
' - cengury were Julius II. Leo X. Sixtus V. and 
in the laſt, Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. All 


the great artiſts of Italy, all the known maſter- 
pieces, belong to one or other of theſe pontificates. 


* Men-midwives. | 
In 


In the two laſt flouriſhed Bernini and Algar- 
di (2). The latter was under the former; hut, if 
their talents are to be judged of by their works, 
Algardi was ſuperior in many reſpects. His Attila 
is perhaps the grandeſt piece that ſculpture ever 
produced. Among all the wonders of St. Peter's 
there are few or none which come up to it. In 
the very eſſays of that artiſan you ſee nothing of 
that ambiguity and tameneſs objected to thoſe left 
by Bernini at Naples: for inſtance, that coloſſus 
of a virgin in the Carthuſian monaſtery. The 
latter, when his powers were at their height, ne- 
ver performed any thing more beautiful, or more 
energetic, than the two figures of natural bigneſs, 
at the altar-piece of Our Lady of the Victories (e ) 
in the Tbermæ Dioclefiane : he has taken the very 
inſtant when a cherub lets fly an inflamed arrow at 
St. Tereſa's heart. At the feet of the angel, who 
is repreſented ſtanding, half naked, ſmiling, and 
of a celeftial beauty, lies the Carmelite nun in a 
trance, ſtretched at full length upon the ground, 
wich her breaſt prodigiouſſy raiſed, and in a fort of 
palpitation; her eyes reverſed; all the nerves and 
fibres of her body under 4 contraction, which 
appears in the diſorder of her features, of her 
whole perfon, and the ſeveral parts of her drapery: 
the impreſſion of the trance is ſhewn even in the 
toe of the left foot, being extended out of the al- 
tar-piece. If Bernini took the model of this con- 


(4) I looked for this maſter's name in + pet des 
# Beaux Arts, but could only find that of Aldegraef. | 


Ce) This Madonna was brought from Germany, in the * 
ginning of the laſt century, by a bare-footed Carmelite. 
this image, and their prayers to it, the Romans attribute _ 
advantage gained by the Chriſtians over the Turks, ever ſince 
the battle of Lepanto, — 
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vulſion from nature, his having hit on, ani} fixed 
its rapidity, is the "higheſt pitch of art: if it be 
the work of his ſtrong imagination, it is not leſs 
wonderful, that he ſhould have ſo perfectly repre- 


FR ſented the movements of thoſe convulſions, the 


fight of which was reſerved for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or that he ſhould ſo well have filled up the 
ſerch drawn by Virgil in his picture of the Sybi}: 


Non vultus, non color Mus, 
Nec compte manſire come ; ſed pert anbelum 
Et rabie fera cords tument: 


Nothing is more amazing thari that ſuch a piece 
ſhould ſtand in ſuch a place, the pannel of a an altar. 

In the Piazza Navona, a vault, ſaid. to be the 
very fornix where St. Agnes was expoſed to the bru- 
tality of the Pretorian foldiers, is now a little chapel, 
the altar of which has no other ornament than an 

image · of the ſaint. in ſemi-relievo, almoſt as big as 
life, and quite naked; but her long treſſes ſeem 
accidentally to cover ſome parts of a moſt beautiful 
body. Algardi has accompanied this critical ſitua- 
tion with an air of decency, pudicity, and ſanctity, 
perfectly ſuitable .to. the AGEs a the place 
it ſtands in. 

The laſt ſculptor * ad the che buſineſs at 
Rome, and has acquired. a growing reputation, is 
Peter le Gros, a native of F rance, who died at 
Rome, 1719, aged fifty years. His fate was 
like that of the famous Pouſſin: the ſame cauſes, 
that is, the ſame jealouſies, the ſame malignant 
practices, induced both to leave their country, 
and determined them to ſettle at Rome, which 
was ſo wile as to avail ſelf of om country's 
ingratitude, 87 

5 7. 
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$5: Luxz's Avavamy.—The kind of inactivity 
— which the fine arts are fallen at Rome, has 
made no alteration in the condition of St. Luke's 
academy, in which are eultivated the three daugh- 
ters of Deſign ; Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tectiue. This academy was founded in the fix- 
teenth century by Mutzano, an able maſter of the 
Roman ſchool. In the laſt century its reputation 
was raiſed by Pietro de Cortona, and in the pre- 
ſent it has received a conſiderable encouragement 
in the prizes inſtituted by Clement XI. for the 
pupils of the three axts , 

On ont fide of the churoli of St. Martin, which 
belangs to this academy, are ſeveral contiguqus 
apartmumts for its fehogls: The principal piece is 
a vaſt hall, the ſides of which are covered with the 
performances of academicians: In a cloſet is kept 
Raphact's:head, as taken out of his tomb ſeveral 
years after his death Quer this relique, on which 
the academy places a very great value, is cardinal 
Bembo's famous diſtien: 


Hic ille eff Rapha#l, timuit que ſoſpile vince 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 
| 1 don't know whether M Rollin, or P. Bouhours, 
haye ever brought this high-flown diſtich to the 
teſt: I am inelined to doubt whether it would haye 
turned out to its advantage. | 
On the 18th of September I part6ok, Jointly 
with all-Rome;,. of the. ſpectacle exhibited by the 
academy, for the nineteenth diftribution of the 
prizes ounded by. Clement XI.; a fpectacle per- 
formed with that grandeur and magnificence which 
the Roman genius ſtill retains. The large hall in 
Vor. —_— M the 
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the Capitol was the ſcene of the exhibition : it was 
hung all over with crimſon damaſk and velver, 
edged with broad gold lace and fringes; and il- 
-luminated with luſtres and branches: at one end 
of it was a ſemi- circular eftrade; or ſmall theatre, in 
the centre of which ſtood a chair of ſtate, and over 
it the portrait of the reigning pope-under a canopy, 
than which nothing could be richer, over it a gal- 
lery; all concurring to the general decoration of 
the hall. Facing the theatre were placed, likewiſe 
in the form of a ſemi-circle; *fauteuils for the car- 
dinals ; and on the right and left two galleries, 
one for the pretender, who at Rome is. ſtyled King 
of England; the other for embaſſadors and foreign 
miniſters. Twenty cardinals, who honoured the 
ceremony with their preſence, having ſeated them- 
ſelves, the Arcadia, or the ſociety of the Arcadians, 
took their places along the firſt ſeat of the theatre. 
The academy of St. Luke, which was at the ex- 
- pence of the ſpectacle, filled the ſecond. Mon- 
ſignor Carrara mounted the roftrum ; and im- 
. mediately from the gallery was heard a ſym- 
phony compoſed for the occaſion, and executed 
by the beſt inſtruments in Rome. This was ſuc- 
ceeded by an Italian oration delivered by M. Car- 
f rarra, and which laſted about half an hour. In it 
the orator ſer forth the eminent ſervices which the 
fine arts have received from religion, and thoſe 
which the fine arts render to religion. A freſh 
ſymphony proclaimed the diſttibution of the prizes, 
which are filver medals of different models, nine 
for three claſſes in painting, and a like number 
for ſculpture and architecture. On an Italian, 
s and eſpecially” a — being called, the hall 
N | 3 rang 
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rang with ſhouts; 1 &c. but a young French- 
man (M. Berton of Beſangon) having been called 
up for the firſt prize of the firſt claſs of ſculpture, 
theſe applauſts ſubſided into a deep ſilence, which 
afterwards roſe to a murmur. , This ſilence ani- 
mated all the foreigners'who were at the ceremony, 
and they loudly expreſſed their pleaſure at a Spa- 
niard's obtaining the next prize. Two French 
youths, and a young artiſt from Scotland, were 
likewiſe crowned in different claſſes. The diſtri- 
butionof the prizes was performed by the cardinals, 
from whom the conquerors came to receive them, 
and who could not but be charmed with the conde- 
ſcenſion, kindneſs, and cammendations with which 
their eminences accompanied this ceremony. Af. 
ter another ſymphony, and in the midſt of freſh ac- 
clammations, the Arcadians read, in turns, for- 
nets, and ſome other pieces compoſed by them, in 
honour of the fine arts and the victors; for, all 
over Italy, a fundtion, a country wake; the feſti- 
val of à fraternity, a monk or nun's taking the ha- 
bit, a thefts or any collegiate act, produces fonhets : 
ſuch a ceremony without a foviner W BO 4 par- 
tridge without orange. 

The empkaſis with which theſe de are 
read, eſpecially by their authors, was obſerved to 
the height | in thoſe which followed the diſtribution 
of the prizes. The ſonnets amounted to twenty; 
and with'them was intermixed a very poctical pre- 
diction on the vicifſltudes of the Capitol, which 
abbẽ Golt put in the moutſ of Saturt; and an in- 
genious dialogue by abbẽ Pezzi, between him and 
the Marcus Aurelius in the W on the Wow 
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deur of middern Rome. The dialogue ended in 


| the 9 verſes : 


8 il Theo 4 vir mus | 1 nn l 
821 fight tuvi vantun I bel arlir, 
Sempre, 5 Rona, fardi — a mono. 


Ag the ſonnets I took notice o two, the 


| thought of which ſeemed to me new, appoſite, and 


well expreſſed. In the forther the anonymous au- 
thor made a reply to theſe verſes of Virgil, Excu- 


ent alii ſpiruntiu molliùs æru, &c. and to the pre- 
diction cbntained in them, which not a little de- 


preciates the object of the feſtival. The author of 


the ſecond was Dr. Melani, who introduced Poe- 
try complaining to Painting and Sculpture of the 


Preſent diſparity of their fortune. rann | 
fair to paß We Alps.” ig 25200 2 : 


Auch 10 ſezgo ſublime i in Cid le,, 

Pingo e feolpiſco anch' io. Se la poſſente | 
Cetra mi reco in man, fracco Porgoglio 

Del Tempo, e rende al Di te forme. ſpente. 


Quel che voi ; fate, anch* io far polſo e ſoglio; 
Ma creſce il mio valor. Der gran Clemente 


Voi non potete, io ben polrò, fe voghto, 
Co i carmi-effigiar Þ anguſta mente. 


: Noi ; fam ferelle al par ben nate e oneſte 
Mz chi ſu i marmi o ſulle tele ſuda, 


| Oltre Honor, cibo ne tragge e veſte. 
Per me viene ni end ſempre pin cruda, 


Cbe io piena d' aura e Parmonia celeſte 
A Veggo i in 1 doi povera e onde. - 
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Fropizs and LIN ATuBE.—Of all the cities in 
Europe it is at Rome alone that literature has con- 
ſtantly met with aids, reſources, encouragements, 

and 2 of fot 3 it is 


c 
even in the moſt obſcure, Rome was ſtil 1 5 
depoſitary of learning; and it is ſhe fgom whom 
have always ifſued the firſt ſcintillations, which 
bave been productive of, the moſt Ry im- 
proyements. . 

Since the laſt, in which Nicholas V. and his 
ſucceſiorshad fo great a ſhare, ſcientific aſſiſtances 
and reſources have greatly increaſed at Rome. 
Colleges, ſchools, ſeminaries, public and private 
libraries, every thing concurs to inſpire. youth with 
3 taſte for ſcience and literature, and to facilitate 
the culture of the intellects. þ 

Befides the Vatican library, which both for the 
ſtores of learning in all kinds contained in it, and 
the manner of accommodating the public, may be 
looked the capital library in the univerſe, 
thoſe of La Sapicnaa, the Propaganda, the Au- 
guſtinians, the Cazanate at the Minerya, &c. arg 
open every day, morning and evening. 

Cardinal Cazanate, the founder of the laſt, 
has ſhewed a munificence becoming a ſoyereign in 
the funds for its maintenance and its increaſe; in 
the ſalaries of the librarians and their aſſiſtants; 
and in founding two lectureſnhips, in which eight 
doctors of different nations, that is, the choice af 
the whole Dominican order, daily declaim on St. 
Thomas' s do&rine, The firſt object which pre- 

M 3 ſents 
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ſents itſelf to the eye on entering into this ſpa- 
cious hall, 'and no leſs ſplendid than ſpacious, 
is the ſtatue of the founder - inviting the lovers 
of literature to make uſe of the helps which he 
has provided for them. This ſtatue is of- white 
marble, as big as life, and intirely worthy of Le 
Gros the artiſt, who has improved the exact like- 
neſs with an air of grandeur and eee e 
dignity and affability. © + ee 
„ Tule private libraries are leſs ufeful to the learned 
in the quantity and choice of the books, than by 
the eaſineſs of admiſſion, and politeneſs of the li- 
| brarians. Such are the Pamphili, Barberini, 
NS Chigi, Altieri, Albani libraries, &c. 
IJ T ought to have reckoned, even among the pub- 
lic libraries, that of the Corſini palace, though 
it be ſo only per la cortefia of the noble proprietors. 
It is open every day, and at every hour, under 
the direction of meſſieurs Bottari and Foggini, 
who divide their attendance between that and the 
Vatican. The reſpectable age of the former ren- 
ders him at Rome what Neſtor was in the camp of 
the Greeks. He is a great divine, of an exem- 
plary piety, verſed in all learning the profound 
and elegant, of fine judgment, and with all the 
Florentine amenity; ſo that his converſation, his 
informations, his advice, are equally eſteemed. by 
the learned, the literati, the artiſts, natives and 
Foreigners, The abbe Foggini, ſo; well known 
to the learned world by his fine edition of the 
Medicean Virgil, and the collection of the works 
on the belief of the church of Rome concerning 
Grace, is equally able, and equally ready, to ob- 
ge thoſe wlio ſtand in Ys of his aſſiſtance. 
18. -—"IW 
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The head houſes of orders have generally va- 
luable collections of books, and are very eaſy of 
acceſs. - I ſhall mention only that of the fathers of 
the oratory, which has produced the works of the 
cardinals Baronius and Bona, thoſe of father Ray- 
naldi, &c. and in which are preſerved all their ma- 
terials and manuſcripts: The librarian was about 
publiſhing the letters and different treatiſes of car- 
dinal Baronius. Among the latter I peruſed one, 
written with great ſolidity and force, inſcribed to 
Clement VIII. on the neceſſity of granting the ab- 
ſolution, which Henry IV. king of France had 
long been ſoliciting. I was aſſured, that this trea- 
tiſe waß what mainly determined the pope to make 
an end of that great affair. I have forgot the 
French embaſſador's reaſon in declining the dedi- 
cation, for which the editor deſired his permiſſion, 
About thirty years ago Rome had three cardi- 
nals particularly diſtinguiſhed for their opulence 
in books ; Davia, Gualterio, Imperiali : the firſt 
was always reading, and never wrote any thing; 
the ſecond was always writing, and never read; 
and the third neither read nor wrote. His li 
brary now belongs to cardinal Spinelli, who, both 
for. the learned and himſelf, makes that uſe of 
it which becomes a nobleman of his learning, 
judgment, and communicative. affability. This 
valuable treaſure is under the ſuperintendency of 
| M. Simeoli,. his theologian, and one of the firſt 

divines of the Roman communion. 

In that of cardinal Paſſionei, ſo well known to 
all Europe, were collected the beſt, the ſcarceſt, 
and the moſt remarkable performances in all 
kinds, and all languages ancient and modern. the 
N * Jeſuit 
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Jeſuit writers excepted. Of theſe the catdinal 
would often boaſt that he had not fo much as one, 
In forming this ineſtimable library he had em. 
poet all intervals from buſineſs, his travels, his 
long ſtay in all the parts of Europe, the intereſt 
of his rank, and the connexions arjfitig from his 
poſt as librarian to the Vatican, and ſectrtary of 
the briefs. He was his own librarian, and knew 
every book as perfectly as if they had hot been 
above a hundred. His doing the honouts of it 
himſelf was the more pleaſing to the learned, as 
no body could better aſſiſt and enlarge their views. 
One of Benedict the XI'Veh's chief diverſions was 

to put 'catdinal Paſfiohei in furia, by Watking 
him in what he moſt yalued himſelf on, his books. 
His palace and apartment overlooking that gf the 
cardinal, put him in the way of enjoying that en- 
tertainment at pleaſure. | ; 

His eminence had ſore original anecdotes of 
letters written by the celebrated father Piul Sarpi's 
own hand. He took a delight in frequently quo- 
ting ſcraps of theſe letters, as exciting a curioſity 
which he never could be prevailed on to gratify. 
He even could not be vi to it by foh- 
citations and inſtances, Which the pope himſelf 
had made to him in the name of the learned 
procurator Folcarini (S. The pope, turning this 
reſiſtance to a double advantage, that is, obli- 
ging M. Foſcarini and teufing the cardinal, 
found means to convey otit of his library that 
volume of Which he was ſo very chary, placing 
in its room another, the outſide of which was 
perfectly Uke it. On this fucceſs, the cardinal 
17 % Since Doge of Venife. 

1 being 
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being one day with him, he turned the converſa- 
tion on Fra. Paolo and his letters. The cardinal, 
as uſual, with great pleaſure mentioned ſome pal. 
ſages, and the pope ſeemed to doubt of the reality: 
Paſſionei infiſted, Benedict denied; till at laſt the 
cardinal, wrought up to the heat which was in- 
tended, ſtarted up, ſhot away to his library, and 
returned with the volume of letters in his hand, 
but, to his aſtoniſhment, found it only a blank. 
The torrent of his indignation bore down all de- 
corum : he broke out into the moſt violent invec- . 
tives and menaces, which the pope, after a while 
indulging his humour, could ſcatce put a ſtop to 
by very condeſcending excuſes, and returning him 
the real volume, He daily received books from 
all parts of Europe; and the contents of every 
invoice, Giacomino, his librarian, uſed to lay 
on a table appointed for that purpoſe in the firſt 
room of his library. His firſt buſineſs, on riſing, 
was to look into theſe books, and, put them up 
n their proper places. In the height of Buſem- 
daum's affair, the pope found means to convey a 
1opy of the Jeſuit's work among the books which 
he cardinal was to look. into, On the fight of 
tis work, the cardinal 


Timproviſun aſpris veluti qui fentibus anguem 

Preffit bumi niten n 
| Maple, retraque pedem cum voce repreſit. 
| Being a little recovered from the tumult of 
pation, which ſuch a hateful object had excited in 
Ait, he rings, and calls his Ibrarian: Giacomina 
Tung to him, be orders him to open the win- 


mu force throws poor Buſem- 
baum 


the lady's merit as himſelf. The eagerneſs wit! 
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baum down into Monte-Cavallo's ſquare. In the 
midſt of this tranſaction the pope appears, and 


gives him a very formal benediftion. I have 


been told, that the cardinal anſwered this benedic- 


tion with a geſture, which completed the diverſion 


the pope had promiſed hitnſelf from this ſcene. 
- The diſtinguiſhed manner, in which his emi- 


nence received madame du Boccage, his aſſiduous 


attendance on her, his eagerneſs to bring her into 
the beſt companies, had ſet all Rome in a wonder. 


The Roman ladies were not a little piqued at ſee- 


ing a French woman thus leading in triumph, one 
who never had ſhewn them the leaſt regard, and 


who, in no very obliging manner, roundly made 


known to them the reaſon of ſuch a preference. 
The pope did not fail of availing himſelf of this 
metamorphoſis : when the cardinal went out in a 
coach with madame du Boccage, he took care t 
be at his window, and give them a double benedic: 
tion, ſaying he had even declared himſelf the ca 
dinal's rival, pretending to be as good a judge c 


which theſe two octogenarians vied with each oth(r 
in this intercourſe, rendered it ſomething more th 
entertaining to the charming object of it, wht 
both in the regard ſhewn to her every whe 
and in the preſents ſhe received from the popgat 


her departure, was treated as a princeſs. | The 
- cardinal has more than once ſaid to me in pur 
airings in St. Peter's area, Here madamg du 
gBoccage and I have often taken an airing tge- 


* ther; I was her ſquire. All theſe ſcou rels 


& faid that I was in love with her; and indeeqthey 
. * ſaid no more than what was true: but was 


not 
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« not the beauty and attractives of the ſex which l 
loved in her; no, it was the amiable qualities of 
I her nation, heightened by a noble allcmblage of 
various learning and exquiſite talents,” “ 
With a greater compaſs of learning, a kings 
ſtay at Rome might have given me a conſiderable | 
inſight into the preſent ſtate of the ſciences and 
literature in this city. I inquired after ſome cir- 
cumſtances of the author of Ricciardetto's life; the 
laſt epic poem that Italy has produced, and where- 
in is revived all that natural turn and ſprightli- 
neſs, which procured ſuch reputation to the Mor- 
gante, the Purioſo, and other Italian maſter-pieces 
of that kind. I very innocently met with an op- 
portunity of being convinced, that the poet had 
taken the originals of moſt of the characters in his 
poem from nature, and from perſons known to him. 
The capital of them all is, according to the liberty 
taken by the Italians, not the hero whoſe name the 
poem bears, but one Ferran, or Ferragus, a giant, 
whoſe character is a ſtrange but natural medley, 
with all the good and bad qualities common to one 
of ſtrong paſſions, and a ſtranger to the yoke of 
education. Being full of this character, as we 
read the book every night, it came into my head 
one day to aſk a perſon of the firſt rank in Rome 
who the original of Ferrau might be: © Fie! fir,” 
anſwered he ſupercilioufly, “fie! mere ſtuff and 
f* traſh.” On that very day I happened to hear 
that this perſonage was himſelf the original, which 
1 had been inquiring after. 
The author ofthis poem, Wager Fertig 
has concealed his name under the Greek diſguiſe 
of Carteromaco. He had gradually riſen to the 


an . upper 
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upper prelacy. His poem, which, after taking 
him up a long time, undoubtedly ſhortened his 
hfe, would have raiſed him to the purple in tho 
age when the Bembos, the La Caſas, the Bibienas, 
obtained it by the florid ſhrubberies of an ener- 
taining literature; but different times, different 
euſtoms. Clement XI. was very fond of M. For- 
Unguerra.; and, as he made him the companion 
af his chearful intervals, had contributed to his 
promotion. Clement XII. found him engaged 
in his Ricciardetto, urged him to continue it, and 
gave him expectations of the purple: however, 
þe failed of it in a promotion, at which it had been 
formerly promiſed him, The pope excuſed him - 
falf, lum with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his ſuc- 
cerding in the next : ſtill he met with g ſecond 
diſappointment z and this neglect throwing him 
into deſpair, he gave himſelf up to vexatiqn, ſo 
that 8 lingering diſeaſe, its canſequence, carried 
him to the grave. When he was very near it, the 
pope ſent one of his chamberlains with à compli- 
ment to encourage him, and with a firm promiſe 
of granting him this long-wiſhed-for purple. At 
this promiſe, the ſick perſon turning about, and lift 
ing up the ſheet which covered him, made an 
exploſion] like that of Horace's truncus ficuluus, 
and ſaid to the meſſenger, Eccovi la riſpea: ben 
_ 4 per lei : per mi. After M. Fortinguerra 
had begun his Ricciardetto he uſed to carry it about 
with tüm, and all places were alike for his work- 
ing at it. In viſits, which run away. with a great 
parcafa prelate's time, and in the various funfions 
That's your anſwer ; there will foon de an end 10 uy 


" * 
Which 
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which take up the remainder, he world de Yraw- 
ing up à battle, a nocturnal meeting, or be de- 


ſcribing a noon, a dawn, and all thoſe vague pieces 
which form tlie borru of Italian poems. Could he 


have imttginedl that cardinal Lambertini was +6 - 


have ſucceeded Clement XTI. that hope world 
have fuppbtted him, as, from a friendſhip founded 


bn a conformity of temper, diſpoſſtion and ta- 


lents, und cemented by a familiar acquaintance, 
there wWas hotung Wa be: — not have 
expected. 

Italy always had, and halbe ſtill has, loprvws. 
fatori; that is, poets, who, like Alexander's 
Cherilus, compoſe and repeat two or three hun- 
- dred-extempore verſes on any fübject; a talent, 
which however is not ſo much to the praiſe of 
thoſe Ito pride themſelves in it, as of the lan- 
guage Which is fo copious and verſütile as to 
anſwer all -the varieties of fuch a knack, which 
Cicero fas termed audun negottum & impuuens. 
There is reaſon to hope, that the preſent prevalence 


of a juſt taſte, and a fpirit of conſiſtence in the 


republic of letters, will at length proſeribe the fri- 
volouſneſs of theſe improviſatori, which too much 
abounds in moſt literary diſſertations of Italian 
growth; and that theſe diſſertations will keep'to 
what they pr e to treat of, and for the future 


not ſo eaſiſy admit common: plate, parade -6f 


ſcience, and things trite and vulgar. 

Latinity at Rome ſhines in all its ancient luſtre. 
The Coripbiei in this kind are M. Buonamici, whoſe 
Latin hiſtory of the two laſt Italian wars is knoun 


to every body; Monſignor Giacomelli, che author 


of two or three excellent pieces worthy of the age 


of 


i 


LS. 


Bo n 
— 


. 
— a= cadre: 
= * —_ n =: . a 


* Natural hiſtory has long been „ Flr in 


ſehool to which Europe owes its firſt inclination to 


of ſcience, which Italy communicated to the 
reſt of Europe. There is now a complaint, that 


mind training them to the ſciences and literature, 
as to inſinuate themſelves into their good opinion 
and eſteem, and inſtil i into them a blind devoted- 
nels to their maſters; in a word, to hood - wink pa- 
rents from ſeeing the errors of this futile education, 
and miſlead them in their ideas of their children's 
progreſs, by acting plays, which only exerciſe 
the memory, without inſtructing ne mind, or 


the Roman college, on opening their claſſes in 
1758. The rhetorician made a Latin ſpeech in 


Alexandrine verſes, againſt ſonnet- makers and 
| poets, who conceit themſelves Horaces and Vir- 
gils, without any previous trial of genius, or fund 
of literature. Fhe logician, after a long diſ- 
courſe, in bad proſe, on the intenſe labour which 
eh requires, on the diſorders, and parti- 
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of the Bembos and Sadolets; father. Serrai, of the 
oratory of St. Jerome, &c. At my leaving Rome; 
I was favoured with the. firſt copy of the Life of 
the Illuſtrious Gravina, which the latter was pub- 
lihing. The Latinity of this Life does honour ts 
the literary hero whonrit celebrates. 


Italy, where the learned Aldrovandus opened a 


phyſical inquiries. 


Rome was the centre of ſeveral of thoſe branches 


ſome communities, who are particularly inveſted 
with the education of youth, ſeem not ſo much to 


mending the heart. i 
I happened to be at the acts of the ep of 


proſe, and then proceeded to a declamation, in 


cularly 
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eularly the head-achs, occaſioned by ſuch hos. 
repeated a long poem, in hexameters and penta- 
meters, on the remedy of thoſe diſorders; that 

is, coffee, and the beſt way of making it: above 
 Hfty of the pentameters ended in the word Cibus 
in all its caſes, plural and ſingular, which form an 
iambic. The jejuneneſs of this compoſition, with 
the poet's ſnuffling monotony, were more than 1 
could ſtand, fa that I took myſelf away. 
Cardinal Cavalchini, whom his devotedneſo to 
the directors of this college, has put by the tiara, 
had two ' nephews there, in one of the upper 
forms. One day it came into his mind to examine 
them about literature and religion (z);- and he 
found them both ſo very ignorant, that, to the 
great ſurpriſe of all Rome, he ſent them away to 
.the univerſity of Turin. A- very. ſignal, but 
fruitleſs ſatisfaction, was given to him in diſmiſſing 
from the college father Carralts, his nephensy a. 
mediate preceptor. 

PorulArro and TRADE 3 in m 
ence is not leſs than three French leagues: it con- 
tains three hundred and fixty-feven churches, con- 
vents, chapels, &c. Of theſe are ſeventy-five paro- 


chial, eleven having chapters, a hundred convents 
of men, in ſome of which are no leſs than three 
hundred religious, forty- ſix nunneries, eleven con- 


ſervatories, twenty-eight hoſpitals, twenty - four col- 
leges, and the remainder chapels, either belonging 
to fraternities, or for ſome particular devotion. If 
to ſuch as live in theſe places, or who officiate at 
them, you add the eccleſiaſtics depending on the 
Pope, the caſtrati, the numerous retinue of the 
| C t) This W ſince Clement the XIIIth's exaltation- 
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court, of the cardinals and prelates, you at ance 
conceive how Rome is: people; che total of its 
mhabnantsbeing-only about a hundred and. xuenty, 
or a hundred and fifty thouſand {Guls. 
This number is kept up, not by the children 
born there, but by Tralians, and People of all 
nations, flocking thither ; of whon! ndr a few et- 
tle, on account of the many helps and convenien- 
cies the place affords to 4azineſs.” Fheſe reliefs 
Eannot be ſuppoſed wory thritingto chote qifibus ef 
Corus, & pater, & rer; ſo that, zn this'voſpe, it 
is asf Romuldo's afylum ftilt cominued 188 4 
_ Rome has ſome manufactures, but wic h dd 0 4 
Alfwer for-exporrtion-:. che fiken nfaterial of theſe 
mantifactures is generally but bad; aud the ftuffs 
made of it, «though ficxcher fightly ner dev le, 
are as dear as the beſt and the Ps 'beautifh of 
Foreign matwfa@tures, | This exorbitant price is 
ehiefty-owing'to :the Tong credit whithythe Bah 
_ tradeſmen arte obliged to give, the B Mancins 
and the preſents required. of chem by the Keie. 
ſties of the houfes which they ſerve. 


* He 


The only artioles which Raume exports are arti- 
ficial flowers, pomatums, gloves, &c. but theſe 
conſtitute a trade of. great profit. 

It has ſeveral conſiderable houſes for banking, 
and bills of exchange; and the nature af the money 
affairs, which Rome deals in, puts it in their power 
to keep the courſe obexchange very hig. 

Holland and Swiſſerland ſupply it wich linen ; 
:Engttand, with cloth? all it takes from France is 
the ſtuffs of Mans: this is the only article of trade 
-m this country, of hich the Englith: have not 0 
bon able to deprive the F rench. 3 


Jornzny 


= 
5 
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JOURNEY TO .NAPLES 
BY MONT CASSINO. 


WE ſer out from Rome for Naples in the be. 
pinning of October. There are rwo parallel roads 
leading to it : that by Veletri and Ferracina is the 
moſt frequented ; the other goes through Cignani 
and near Mont Caſſino, which we were for ſeeing: _ 
both are equally a deſtruction to carriages ; and 
they who ride poſt have frequent occaſion to re- 
member Horace's minis eſt gravis Appia tardis. 
We followed his counſel; and put ourſelves in 
the hands of the procaccio, who at a ſettled rate 
carries you in a vi d- vis to Naples, provides your 
meals, and defrays all other cuſtomary expences ; 
but at your journey's end you find yourſelf ſuffi- 
ciently laſſatus, ſed non ſatiatus. 

We took Mont Caſſine road; making part of # 
caravan of five or ſix ſuch carriages. This way 
runs along the country of the ancient Hernici, 
which now ſeparates the Campania of Rome from 
the kingdom of Naples, 


ANAGNLI 


Anagni was one of the moſt conſiderable towiig 
of this rocky country; and Virgil has ſaid of it, 
Hernica ſaxa colunt quos dives Auagnia paſcit*. 
How this town, ſince its. inhabitants delivered up 
their countryman Botiface VIII. to the French and 
Sciara Colonna, is fallen from ſuch an epithet (if 
it ever was worthy of it) is well known. T he 
eurſe which that pope thundered out againſt ic for 

5 En. L. vii. 


Vox. II. N —_—_— 
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| facki''an injury, ſtill purſues it, though the Anag- 
nians procured a formal repeal of it by Cle- 
ment VII. It is a. general notion through Italy, 
that in this place and its territory, ſince that male- 
diction, fo far from having the plenteous crops of 
their neighbours, their a 15 not anſwet their 
charges and labou. 

At che foot of the mountain 00 whoſe fummit 
ſtands the” town, our procictio had prepared a 
dinner fot us, ſack 4s Boniface might have 1 
for the accurſed objects of his reſentment. I p 
ſuaded my fellow travellers, moſtly - Fred 6 to 
go up to the town, and take our chance of faring 
no better, and at our on expence. After an 
aſcent of an hour through yay fine olive planta- 
tions, We reached the town. The appearance 

immediately confirmed the diſadviniageois- ac- 
caunts we had heard of it. No ſnelter for us but 
a frightful cabaret, where ſome goats liverg; lights, 
8c! were cooking for half-naked ill. looking vin- 
tagers, who came i in ſucceſſively, and ſat down, in 
clubs of four or five, at a grxat table withour any 
table- cloth Of this table, and two forms along 
the ſides, conſiſted all the furniture of this delight - 
ful receptacle: they were as dd as Boniface VIII. 
and the naſtineſs of them was of a piece with their 
ancientneſs We fat down however, heartily la- 
menting the proccuciss dinner. The jargon which 
our meſſmates ſpoke, being ſa unintelligible as not 
to admit of any talk with chem. re us of 
he only anends we could etpe ä 
* „The people whom we aft eras” ſaw, in the 
ts, gave us to underſtand. that we, had, the 
honour of dining with the heads of the Place: 


yet 
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yet has it a biſhop.; and the cathedral and palace 
were both rebuilding, indeed in a taſte quite 
anſwerable to the condition of the ſee. The ca- 
thedral piazza is a platform of earth, from whence 
one has a light, as far as the eye can reach, of the 
ſevtral countries ſouth, of Anagni (4), The view 
of ſuch a rich and variegated landſcape i was ſome 
comfort to us under our diſaſter, reminding us; 
that in the phy ſical as in the moral world; even 
the worſt ſituations are not without ſome bright 
hde to a refletive-mind, o 
ram, Anagni, ſtill. ſkirting the Sink Hanni 
vn went along che foot of the mountain, on which 
is lit gated Ferentino, the conqueſt of Which ſigna- 
bhſedxhereign. of Servius Tulliqs. We lay that 
nights Fruſinone, the capital of the Campania er 
Ronte, Neither this road, not che town, afford a 
ſingle monument of antiquity. The walls of the 
houſts are only heaps of rubbiſh and pebbles, of a 
prodigious! thiekneſs, with two e narrow voids 
 foxyaodeoriantt a. window to each apartment: 4 
manner af building, Which, though iti be a com- 
fortable fence / againſt the exceſſive heats, makes 
the [60m extremely damp, re them the 
appeatunce of vuults. n 
Ati was then vintage time «t5Frabiupnie. They 
braught the grapes in, baſkets and hampers ; 
having eruſtted them wich their feet: in a kind 2 
on Heger your! Rhe of the r of Fumone caltle, 
here Boniface) VIB confined bij: prædere fr Celeſlin v. 


after a bin Fa abdicate ths: Papagy ; but Boni- 
e elf, when delivered ap to che A the 
French 4 5 W juſt,” on 2 « that caſtle, have 
a demfdede Os ol arb With what meaſure - 
= Je mee; — — © 5 3 © -- 


N 2 | bathing 
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bathing-tubs, they tumbled the wine into large 
coppers, where it boiled very violently. Theſe 
coppers were ſet up in the very ſtreet, at the door 
of every houſe, the brick work joining with the 
wall. This mirthful ſcene; beſides exhibiting in 
reality the vintages as deſcribed by the authors, 
or repreſented by the artiſts, of antiquity, was 

a fight which we had not yet met with in any 
part of Italy, All this work was done, only 
by the men. At our arrival we had met a whole 
tribe of girls. and women carrying home vater, 
from a little ſtream at the foot of the emi- 
nence on which Fruſinone ſtands. In the atti- 
tude of theſe women, the ſhape! of the veſſels 
which they carried on their head, and ſome reſting 
in their way up the hill, we ſaw the originals of 
- thoſe ſcenes, with which the learned Pouſſin was 
ſo fond of enlivening his landſcapes, - 
The next day's journey carried us through a | 
| country moſt delightfully watered, through rich 
paſtures and grounds abounding in variety af 
exquiſite products; yet this ſo delicious country 
wants inhabitants and hufbandmen. Here an- 
ciently ended Latium, and here began the populous 
and martial nation of the Samnites; now here 
end the papal dominions, and here che kingdom 
of Naples begins. | 

After croſſing the Garighano, which i ts enlarged 
by ſeveral ſtreams running into it - through the 
above- mentioned. country, we paſſed cloſe by, the 
ruins of Aquino, famous as the birth- place of the 
angelic doctor who adopted its name., Of this 
place, which ſtill bears the title of County and 
Biſhoprick, all that remains is a mill on the * 
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of aibrook, which ſkirts the ruins! of the city. 
The ſtatelineſs and extent of the ruins are-a me- 
lancholy proof of its former largeneſs and fplen- - 
dor, and impreſs on a reflective mind all the ſen- 
timents which it feels at the ſight of a corpſe: 
Hem | nos bomunculi 'indignamu?” quis noſtrum 
interiit, quorum vita brevior ie debel; cùm lot 
oppidorum cadavera pruſtrata fateant! Viſne tu te 
cobibere, & meminiſſe bominem te eſſe natum? ? 
This city, as I was informed, owes its ruin, and 
the emigration of its inhabitants, 1. to its being a 
thoroughfare for the troops in all the expeditions 
againſt the kingdom of Naples; 2. to the dif-" 
ordert vommitted by thoſe troops in a place defence 
leſs of itſelf, and deſtitute of ſuccors from thoſe 
who defended the kingdom, on account of its being 
a very diſadvantageous poſt; 3. to the nearneſs of 
St. Germano, which; being under the auſpices, ant® 
defended by the money, of the Benedictins, has 
drawn within its circuit ſuch of the inhabitams 
of Aquino, Caſino, and other neighbouring places, 
who were not diſpoſed to ſeek 4 more diſtant retreat” 
from the chlamities of ff. 
D A d 9190 bns 1 18. I ga ing 
M :GafkS IN. Once foie ns 
In approaching St. Germano we paffect cloſt or” 
the ſpot on which ſtood the town of 3Cafirig;® the'® 
former magnifioence of Whiehis ſtill!ſccui in three 
monuments! 1. Af amp hi- theatre thEmndft ititired 
of any edifice of tat kirid : tie entrante into ĩt Na 
thrdugh five dobrs, fill Ratjdihg Except one At“ 
the rut? of this) by the aft blöck f dF which it" 
vas made" and the tardfut eoſtvattion öf- the. 
» Sulpit. Epiſt. ad Ge. 3 xx" Yd 
Nz ſides, 
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ſides, ſhew the grandeur of the edifice to which 
they belonged. The proportion of theſe doors is 
twenty-four king s feet to twelve. Time has {pared 
the network veneering with which the whole cir- 
cumference is covered; as hkewife a projecting 
range of ſtones, forming, at about two thirds of 
its height, a kind of dentilated frieze : - theſe 
ſtones, being all perforated perpendicularly, were 
undoubtedly intended for the lower end of the poles . 
or rafters ; the upper ends of which, reaching be- 
yond the body of the edifice, were to ſupport, by 
means of tranfverſal ropes, the canvas which 
. ſheltered the ſpectators. This amphi-theatre is 
at the hills foot, and ſeems to have ſtood in the 
centre of the city. It is exactly round; z its s height 
fifty feet, the diameter thirty. | 
2. A theatre, with only the ſcene remaining, 
and that leaning againſt the very fide of the 
mountain, in a ſemi-circular form of two hundred 
and fixty feet diameter. 

3. An ancient temple, with all its parts in good 
preſervation. This temple ſtands on the brow 
of the hill, in the form of a Latin croſs ; which 
might bring a doubt on its antiquity, were it not 
evidenced from its being built without lime or 
cement, It is now a chapel to a hermitage. 

On a level in an interval of the mountain 
Rood Varro's country houſe and gardens. Ci- 
cero,. reproaching Antony for profaning theſe 
ces with his debaucheries, has theſe words: 
tudiorum ſuorum M. Varro illud voluit diver ſorium. 
Rue in illd ills dicebantur | Quæ cogitabantur ! 
Nie literis mandabantur | Jura P. R. monuments 
majorum, omnis ſapientiæ ratio, omniſque dorina*. 
Philipp. ji. of 
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Of all that immenſe erudition nothing has reached 
us but Varro's Treatiſe on Agriculture, which he 
compoſed at the extremity of his advanced age, 
The beſt ſituation for a farm, which he there deli- 
neates from Cato, is exactly that of his country 
houſe near Caſino : Optimus ager eft qui ſub radice 
mantis fitus ſpectat ad meridiem. This treatiſe is 
not a collection of Varro's leſſons to cultivators, 
but an account of the ſeveral methods and pro- 
ceedings of farmers for making the moſt of dif- 
ferent ſoils, and turning the ſeveral Parte of huſ- 
bandry to the beſt advantage. 

Varro undoubtedly had truth on his ade, in 
ſaying that no part of the world was in his time fo 
well cultivated as Italy; nullam que tam tata fit 
culta, Things are ſadly altered. To mention 
only a diſtrict, the cultivation of which Varro was 
the moſt able to judge of ; that admirable ſpot 
which we had paſſed over from Fruſinone, is ſcarce 
| filled; and particularly 'that, where Varro's own 
farm ſtood, is partly forſaken. 

The whole of this tract indeed is not eaſy to 
cultivate ; the fatneſs of the ſoil makes it very dif- 
ficult to manage; ſo that, to bring it into heart 
again, it ſhould be divided into farms, and not 
worked, as it is, by a few ploughmen, who, 
living in the ſmall towns above the plain, are at 
too a great a diſtance from their work. 

We ſaw theſe ploughmen at their buſineſs: their 
ploughs, which have only a ſhare without wheels 
or fore part, are drawn by four, five, or ſix pair of 
| oxen (v). 


(w) When two pair are HO they yoke them in front. 
Theſe oxen do not belong to the ploughmen, they only hiring 
them as wanted. N 4 
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oben, i with only. one man, wlio ftands upright 
an a little ſtool fined to the head of the ſhare, 
withhis. weight helps the action of the coulter, 
andi ſinging or playing on a pipe, ſtill keeps this 
poſt; evemon returning to a freſh furrow. By this 
odd. proceture, where the field is incloſed by a 
ditch,: a hedge, or buſhes, as much ground is loſt, 
all along the circumference, :as the file of oxen 
take up; a trifling loſs indeed in ſuch a deſert 
country; but whichz in thoſe that are well inha- 
bited; and where ground is more valuable, would 
occaſion a multitude of endleſs law-fuits: 

n 0 [13 21101324. * 


— 0 MONT 'CASSINO. 


"This ſpot, where we were ſurpriſed to ſee peo- 
ple ſowing linſeed (in October) is a part of the 
immenſe eſtates belonging to the abbey of Mont 
Caſſino. St. Benedict founded this abbey in 525; 
or, in other words, that ſaint, attended by two diſ- 
ciples, and preceded by two angels, with three 
ravens, behind him, came and ſettled in an hermi- 
tage, at that time poſſeſſed by a good ancho- 
ret, whom he uaded to give it up to him. 
Though this was in the ſixth century, and at the 
gates of Rome, part of the town of Caſſino was 
ſtill idolatrous, worſhipping an Apollo who had 
a famous temple on the hill where now ftands 
the abbey. St. Benedict threw down the idol, de- 
moliſhed the temple, replacing i it' with the con- 
vent, converted the idolaters, and preached to the 
Chriſtians,. whom their biſhop had forſaken, and 
died lord temporal and ſpiritual of the countty and 
its inhabitants. All this was done at the time 
when Italy, a prey to n was ſubject to 

the 
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the Goths, to Theodat, to Vitiges, and Totila. 
Mont Caſſino was deſtroyed in 589 by the Lom- 
bards, rebuilt in 660, pillaged 1 in 884 by the Sa- 
racens, but found means to improve its private 
misfortunes and the general deſolation into an en- 
largement of its poſſeſſions and increaſe of its 
opulence : crevit ruinis. This appears from its 
chronicles, and from the hiſtory which had been 
compoſed from thoſe vouchers. : 2 

The popes heaped immunities on it; and, by 
an unparalleled privilege, its abbors, in 1326, ob- 
tained the title of Biſhops, and performed all 
paſtoral functions, till in 1367 Urban V. was 
obliged, for the good of the houſe, to reſtore 
things to their original footing. 

Urban IT. had, by a bull of 1092, conferred 
on the abbey the title of Caput omnium Monaſte- 
riorum, quia ex eodem loco, de Benedicti pektore mo- 
naſtici ordinis veneranda religio, quaſi de Paradifi 
fonte manavit. 

The abbot, at preſent a regular, and whoſe dig- 
nity is only triennial, in all inſtruments ſtyles him- 
ſelf Patriarch of the Holy Religion, Abbot of the 
Sacred Monaſtery of Caſſino, Chancellor and Pre- 
mier Chaplain of the Roman Empire, Abbot of 
the Abbots, Chief of the Benedictin Hierarchy, 
Chancellor and Collateral of the Kingdom of Si- 
cily, Eount and Governor of Campania, of the 
Terra de Labrador, and the Maritime Province, 
Prince of Peace. 

- The perſon of the preſent abbot, to whom we 
were introduced on our arrival at St. Germano, has 
nothing of the faſtuouſneſs of ſuch titles, being 
a young man of a noble, mild, and engaging coun · 
tenance, heightened by a candour more common 
in 
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in a novice than an abbot, and an eaſy and natu- 
ral politeneſs. I was recommended to Don Pepe, 
one of the procurators general of the houſe by 
his brother, procurator general to the order of 
Malta in Sicily. Don Pepe ſhewed the greateſt 
regard to this recommendation, giving me at the 
ſame time to underſtand, that he never heard from 
his family but by fuch recommendations ; that he 
had no knowledge of it, nor had he ever known 
it, having, from the age of ten years, no other 
father, no other relation, no other guardian and 
benefactor, than St. Benedict; and that this was 
the caſe of far the greater part of the perſons of 
birth, who wore the Benedictin habit. 

wy ſaid that we ſaw the abbot at St. Germano, a 
fmall town of about four thouſand inhabitants, 
inſenſibly formed at the foot of Mont Caſſino, out 
of the ruins of neighbouring places. Here the 
abbot reſides, with part of his officers, in a houſe 
large enough to receive all paſſengers, from the 
pope to the beggar; and every one is treated ac- 
cording to his rank or recommendations. The 
abbot daily viſits all the gueſts, who ſometimes 
amount to two or three hundred. Such an exer- 
eiſe of hoſpitality was the beſt contrivance imagi- 
nable, for reconciling envy with St. Benedict's im- 
menle riches. 

The day after our arrival, we ſet out for Mont 
Caſſino, but firſt waited on the abbot to receive his 
commands: he deſired us to defer our journey till 
the afternoon, apprehending that we ſhould fare 
but diſagrecably in a houſe where they live only on 
herbs and pulſe dreſſed with oil. Seeing us deter- 
mined to ſtand this meager dinner, that our jaunt 


might be the eaſier, he informed us where we 
ſhould 
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ſhould meer with muletiers, who, having ftables on 
the top and es bn. ny and bring 
word, never fail — retutning from one 
ſtable do tho'other, m their ieee 
| the returns, * B. nee "2000.4 
We could not ON bs charmed with the abbot's 
courteouſneſs; however, being in fight! of the 
monaſtery, which ſeemed at no great diſtance, 
and encouraged” by the freſhneſs of the air and 
deauty of the ſky, we ſet out on foot. The ſteep- 
neſs of the mountain is ſomething abated by a well- 
paved zigzag road, which, in the plan and exe- 
cution, is very like the preſent road from France 
into Alface over Saverne hill. 

We had been climbing a full hour; yet 
Mont Caſſino appeared to be further off; and the 
heat of the fun, now aſcending the horizon, was 
increaſed by the. reflexion of the immenſe rock 
which we were ſkirting. We began to repent 
of our undertaking, when we perceived a mule- 
tier upon his return: we would fain have per- 
ſuaded him to go back to Neat C but 
he went on. 

At length we came to a place of the mountain, 
where, in the bare rock, is a cavity ſaid to be the 
impreflion of one of St. Benedict's knees, when, 
proſtrating himſelf in this place, he called on God 
for ſtrength to deſtroy Apollo's temple, and over- 
throw the idol (w). The heat made us fo faint 


(ww) We had already ſeen, lower down, ſuch à cavity, 
ſaid to be the impreſſion of a mule's thigh, which the devil 
cauſed to fall under St. Benedia. : The ſcrapings of the edges 
of this impreſſion were held by the country people to be an 
approved tebrifuge, 

that 
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that. we began to be out of hopes, when we were 
overtaken by a muletier, who was returning up- 
wards. This man very readily allowed us to 
get upon his beaſt-in turns; and this, at laſt, 
brought us to Mont Caſſino, after two hours con- 
tinual walking in a bath of ſweat, and quite foun- a: 
dered with hunger and wearineſs. 
The entrance is through a long dark aichind, 
| nie like a vault ; and this is all that remains of 
- the original houſe built by St. Benedict: it in- 
| deed little ſuits ſuch a houſe, but may be of great 
uſe in caſe of a ſudden attack. The other build- 
ings, which ſtand on-a continued counterſcarp of 
eighteen feet elevation, have only a ſcalade to fear. 
Theſe buildings outwardly form a vaſt oblong 
ſquare, of ſeveral ſtories diſtinguiſhed in an ele- 
- gant, manner; the whole crowned by a grand 
. cornice ſupporting the roof. The inſide is divided 
into numberleſs courts, porticos, and colonades, 
ſuited to the offices, wants, and conveniences, ' of 
2 community which is always very numerous. 
On our. entrance, chance threw us into the 
bake-houſe, where they were drawing a prodi- 
gious quantity of ſmall oil cakes, in themſelves not 
over good; but we, being very ſtrarp ſet, thought 
them admirable. As we were regaling ourſelves 
with the monaſtical paſtry, we made uſe of the con- 
veniency of. the place for dryingrour. clothes. 
Ona of the bakers kindly lent us a hand; ſmiling, ' 
and ſaying from time to time, Ab | France! - 
In going to the church we croſſed three courts : | 
in the middle of the two firſt are two ſruſtums of 
columns; one of granite, the other of —_— 
fine porphyry: they are nine feet in circumference z * 


Which 
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which ſpeaks the height of theſe columns when 
intire, the grandeur of the edifice for the decora- 
tion of which they were brought hither, and the 
difficulty of bringing them to ſuch a height. 

You aſcend from one court to the other by ſtairs, 
the diſpoſition and ornaments of which ſhow 
equal judgment, delicacy, and magnificence. The 
third, by way of excellence called Paradiſe, is 
fronted, all alviig its breadth, with a ftair-caſe 
of torty iteps, and two large marble ſtatues on 
it, repreſenting St. Benedict and St. Scholaſtica. 
It is crowned with a periſtyle of granite piltars 3 
and this is terminated by a ſplendid baluſtrade, on 
the maſonry work of which ſtand four antique 
buſts. This periſtyle ſerves as a front to a portico 
ſtill more brilliant, forming the church's lobby, 
and reſting on twenty columns moſt of oriental 
granite. Under this grand portico are diſpoſed 
ſeventeen marble ſtatues, as big as life, with * 
inſcription: | . 


% 


e 


HEROIBUS BENE MERENTIBUS / 
| - © CASINATES - 

' PROPRIAE PIETATIS ARGUMENTUM- 
MONIMENTUM ALIEN. 
| MDCXLVL. 


"The. firſt rank of this auguſt aflembly- con- 
ſiſts of eight popes, moſt of the order of St. Be- 
nedict; St. Gregory leading, and Benedict XIV. 
cloſing the file. Next appear ſix ſovereigns, of 
whom the firſt is Charlemagne, and the laſt Don 
Carlos king of Naples, and now king of Spain; 
but the workmanſhip of this ſtatue does no great 

hongus 
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honour to the ſubject, of it. St. Benedict's father 
and; mother, and the firſt beuefactor to Mont 
Caſſino, complete the group among which che 
ſtatues of St. Gregory and St. Henry, by che ce 
lebrated Le Gros, are eminently diſtinguiſned. 
In ͤ one of the inward corners of che portico 
ſtands an ancient column, of tranſparent alabaſter, 
cut ſpiral · wiſe; its height ſix feet, and ſurmounted 
with a croſs. A finnlar pillar is likewiſe one of 
the ornaments of the Vatican library. 
The infide of the church eclipſes all the 45 | 
dor and richneſs beſtowed on the avenues. It is 
an aſſemblage of the fineſt performances in Paint- 
ing, marble, and metals, without the leaſt void 
for the eye to reſt on. The paintings, which re- 
preſent the miracles and viſions of St. Benedict and 
his primitive diſciples, are for the moſt part by 
Lanfranc, Luca Giordano, Muro, Solimene, 
and Conca. The architecture is not ſo much in 
the Roman as the Neapolitan taſte, too profuſe: of 
ornaments z a profuſion more eſpecially. appa- 
rent in the, columns along the inſides of the 
arcades of the nave which makes this ſuperb 
edifice aok more like a theatre than a temple. 
This edifice; after being, ſucceſively deſtroyed 
bythe Lombards: and, the Saracens, and totally 
overthrown by an earthquake, in 1349, under- 
went the Game; diſaſter: in de ſixteenth century. 
Tul chat time it had been in the form of, the Ro- 
nan baſics that is, the whale fore. part of it, 
as — ſanqtuarys was a naye with two colla- 
terals ſupported and 2 hy a double; row 
— columns. ee che beautiful columns 
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of oriental granite, which the architect has dif 
poſed under the arcade in the nave of the new 
church, which was begun in the year 1649. 

The altar, done from deſigns of Michael An 
gelo, exhibits the moſt exquiſite marbles, moſt 
of them antique. At the foot of the altar is the 
tomb of St. Benedict and St. Scholaſfica, which 
is alſo ſhewn in France, in the abbey of St. Benoit 
ſur Loire. The two ends of the croſs, in the cen- 
tre of which ſtands the altar, are filled with two 
monuments, one of Peter de Medicis, brother to 
Leo X. the other of captain Ferramoſca; in both 
which, the execution, and the ee and am 
jeſty of the deſign, are equally admired, 

The choir, a great part of which was is 
by Solimene, and its ſtalls of the moſt delicate 
ſculpture, take up the lower end of the church. 
The ftately organ- loft is loaded, as it werk, 
T decorations, all over ik _ 
gold. 

Going out of the church, we Ant not inde 
take notice of the doors : they are covered with 
compartments of bronze, containing, in ſilver 
letters, an 'enumeration of the. fiefs, eſtates, and 
dependences, belonging to Mont Caſſino. Theſe 
immenſe poſſeſſions lie chiefly. in the territories 
of Naples and the Two Sicilies. The lordſhips 
are always in the hands of the ſovereign, to 
whom the abbey furniſnes, what is called in 
France, homme vivant et mourant; with this differ- 
ence, that à man is repreſented by a whole fa- 
mily, the perpetuity of which, how long ſoever 
Tt laſts, excludes all change and right of relief. 
The laſt living and dying family failed in the 


reign 
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teign @f. Don Carlos, the prelebe Mag Gf Spe 
It is in acknomledgmem of the induigener Thewrr ' 
to Mont Caſſino, on that oecaſion that His ftatböe 

in the lobby of the church was erected. To fe- 
preſent the "living and dying man, he accepted of 

a woman, who had twelve ſons married, and heads 
of families. This woman was ſtill living in 1738, 
wit che title of St. Benedict Mother; and by a 
very ſpecial favour, ſhe was allowed admiſſion _ ; 
— — DD DD | 

church) ir — These conſiſt 

in ſtatues, paintings, and baſſo relievos, all 
worthy of, and fuitable to, the place. The like 
ornaments men th et 1 | 
| — den the ode o plendidly 
lodged, and ſo well kept, as thoſe of Mont Caſſino. 
They take up three large rooms ornamented with 
paintings and other curioſities. Among the paint- 
ings are St. Peter and St. Paul, by Kean, 


who flouriſned in the ninth century; and am original 
picture of Dante. Among the antiques we ob- 
ſerved 2 Grecian-marble cloſe- ſtool, of the moſt 
exquiſite figure, in fine preſervation; and all its pro- 
jectures adorned with flouriſhes, the whole in ſuch 
a taſtu, and ſuch delicacy of 'wotkmanſhip, that 
I could not believe it hac been made, as we were 
told — . Poorragponeng 


id at dome n ft. Joba 
| — have no other. Jikeneſsto-this than in 

the general figure: on co che deſign and 
execution, thoſe-of Rome ſem to have been: for 
| the 
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the iaſe of the populace;; and that at Mont Caſino; 
for ſome prince, no leſs magnificent chan curious 
in the ehoice ot · Whatever was for his pexſonal uſe, 

In all theſe records, every thing is diſtributedd 
with ſuch judgment and preeiſton, - that there is 
not a document, a claim, a voucher, not the leaſt. 
of the records bears the title: Apaſtolical⸗ Pro- 
thonotary; and any briefs, or warramts fror 
him, are feceiyed as authentic in all the courta of 
Rome and the Two Sicilies. He has a» fall li- 
brary for his own private uſe, in Which are ſome 
books, printad when that art was in its infancy: x 
| obſprved; among others, the Rationale Divinorum 
Officieryn,-aubliſhed per Jobannem Fuſticivem Ma- 
guntinum, & Petrum Gernzheim, clericum di acefts + 
&ju/dem, anno millgſimo $vadriggenteime: * 
gelina nonn, ſexto die Oftiobris. 

We. concluded our view of dhs houfe with: . 
Benedict's library. and tower. As to the library, 
it would littie become me to ſpeak af it aſter 
father Mahillonis acceunt (M). The tower is“ 
over the firſt entrance, H. ,-as from this tower 
that St. Benedict ſaw-the ſoud-of St. Germain bi- 
ap of Capua, and that o St. Scholaſticay flying 

to heayen in a fiery whintwind:: here likewiſe was) 
his call, in hic he died. Time and the barb,” - 
riang having {pared--this-tower,. it ha moe ber 
connected h che bod — — 


(x) T ſhalt 1 U notice, dies, that th Bee, which 2 5 
b pe a The bert bf W. l Hin W 
library, ä Ks aue Löse- 
ler Uialjcxyphgii ra - e "ap N. Mee 
you Iba run * MPM — 
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of its original form remain, —_—_ in the inſide 
"- St. Benedict's apartment. 
This apartment conſiſts of cee! e one 
converted into a chapel; but crowded with ſmall 
Paintings by the beſt maſters ancient and modern. 
I have already obſerved, in the article of Rome, 
ſpeaking of che chambers where St. Philip Neri, 
St. Ignatius, St. Staniſlaus Koſka, breathed their 
laſt, that it is cuſtomary in Italy to _embelliſh, 
with ſuch valuable pieces, the places where cano- 
niſed ſaints expired. To give ſome idea of St. 
Benedict's collection, it is ſufficient to name the 
principal maſters whoſe performances are to be 
ſeen here: Raphael, Julio Romano, Albert 
Durer, Luke of Holland, Mark Anthony Ca- 
ravagio, Joſepino, Hannibal Carraccio, Guido, 
Dominichini, Guerchini, -Lanfranc, L' Eſpag- 
= noletto, the Calabrian, the Baſſans, Salviati, 
Salvator Roſa, Claude Lorrain, Luke Giordano, 
| ad nd Solimene: of the three laſt there are ſome 
1 ineſtimable pieces. 
On going out of the abbey, we wok 1 notice of 
a ſtatue of St. Benedict, with an open book in 
his hand, in which is written a ſingular privilege 
mentioned by St. Gregory to have been divinely 
conferred on this patriarch. It is expreſſed in theſe 
words: Vix obtinere potui ut ex hoc loco anime mibi 
cellerentur; that is, according to the explanation 
given us, that all the Benedictins dying at Mont 
"Caſino are ſaved. It is, to be ſure, by an exten- 
ion of this privilege, that the Benedictin nuns in 
rande believe, that before any of them is near 
dying, 25 eee 172 en Caſſino gives the 
£2.38 1 | 111 f houſe 
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houſe notice of it by ſome noiſes in the nigir, 
which they call S. BeneditÞ's ſtroter. 
We had with aſtoniſhment ſeen, from the higheſt 


apartments which faced the north, that the mona- 


ſtery is but two thirds of the height of the mountain 


whoſe name it bears: The part above it ſeemed 


to us a bare rock, the peak of which is generally 
either covered with ſnow, or hid in clouds. 

From the ſame apartments we were alſo ſhewn 
Albanetta, a ſmall houſe, in a very delightful 
fituation, weſt of the monaſtery, and not above 
five or fix hundred paces diſtant.” Its air is ac- 
counted ſo ſalubrious, that all the patients in the 
monaſtery, on their recovery are removed thither. 


Albanetta is famous for being the receſs of Igna- 


tius Loyola, who, in 1538, withdrew thither for 
ſome months, and compoſed his rule: Montem 


intitled Turtur Anime, aliquot menſibus inbabitavit 
S. Ignatius, ibique, velut alter Moſes & legiſlator, 
ſecundas religioſarum legum tabulas fabricavit, pri- 
mis non abſimiles. Unhappily for the Jeſuits, he 
did not find the Benedictins ſo pliable as St, Bene- 
dict found the anchoret, who on his coming to 
Mont Caſſino readily gave up to him the hermit- 
age, of which he had long been in poſſeſſion. 
After ſpending the day moſt pleaſantly, amidſt 
ſo many fine things, we returned to St. Germano. 
On giving an account of our expedition, the abbot; 
ſaid, like the baker, but in a manner rather cour- 
teous than fly, Ab ! France ! and was for ha- 
ving us tay, till the next a to reſt from our 

figs. ge tip FEA I 
From St. 128 we went and lay at 1 
O 2 .puay 


illum contemplationis, ſays a Dominican in. a work 
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pua, acroſs 4 wild, and ulmoſt«oſert country, 
which ſeems to afford many urking-places . for 
robbers.! The dlape of the moumtains on our left, 
is: that ſne country which! was: watered by this 
Velturnus ; ai country 4 telebratei in antiquity 
for the Manafran wil, the Falernizn und Maſti» 
can, wines 3 for the ine rhauſtible abundance of 
the tract called Campus Stellatus, wich Cicero 


nſed io hall rum orbi p terri pulebrrri min; laſtiy, 
fon che expedition of the Romans againſt the Sam. 


nites and againſt Hannibal. 

Wie could not prevail on our procactie te take 
is way through this fine country, The roads; he 
laid, were ſo bad and fo broken, that for travel - 
miſed land. He was continually talking: to us of 
the pleaſure he thould ſoon have in welcoming us 


10 Capua, how glorioufly + we ſhould live there, 
What, good beds we ſhould have, and hat a num- 


e eee, ig och 
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» Capua,: whine we e is no longer 


ho ancient Capus, that celebrated rival-of Rome : 


the latter, which is full half a league from the 


former, now lies buried under the ruins of its an- 


Sent grandeur. A great quantity ot theſe ruins 
haxecheen. removed into the ney town: the! walls 
f the town hhouſe are lined with them, and exhibit 
giesatia grojelqye heads. which. aiorhed the key 
ſtones of the amphitheatre ? porticos, baſſo relie- 
vos, are found in its galleries; ; beſides Lori og 


iche ut number, among w ich 1 obſerved one of 


dhe! Upper Empire, 13 to S. C. in honour | 
of 
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of one Poſcemirslg for Raving, | with his own mo- 
ney, redeomed, fur the goothof his fellow citizens, 
a field the name of vrhich is effaced This Re- 
demption is expreſſad by the word reriperu vit (y). 
Private houſes are likewiſr enriched with frag- 
ments of theſe rumd. Tha two uprights at our 
praencrib s gate were two blocks of imarbley with 
a conſular figure on each, as big as life. Facing 
this Houſe was a church, the conſtruction of which, 
like that of the temple of Caſino and the cathedral 
of Terracina, ſeem to ſpeak ãt an ancient demple. 
The inſide of the cathedral, like a baſilic, is 
r and divided by twenty-four granite 
columns, af different modules, and conſequently 
collected by chance. This church receives a con- 
ſiderable air of grandeur from the portico, con- 
ſiſting of twenty columns vf unequal dimenſions. 
After gratifying our curioſity, we returned tb 
our quarters, heartily diſpoſed to do honour” to 
the glorious living which the procarcie had given | 
us to expect. The preparations conſiſted in a 
very foul table-ct6th, laid over three boards fup- 
ported by two benches, with two old bie or 
earthen ewers, full of very bad wine.” They told 
us that glaſſes were not uſed in that country, but 
we ſhould drink round in the bicrbiert. The FN 
paſt: itſelf was a leg of an old he- goat, i frieuſſee 
with lamp- oiliʒ and a ſallad, wich bread as bad as 
the wine. Such fare we could not toueh; oM we 
made bur ſupper of Home rep rhe this we de- 
1 2107 m 913 to n 
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As to the excellent beds, theſe were three ſtraw 
matreſſes, each within a ſort of an old bag. My fet. 
lo travellers ventured to lay themſelves down, but 


the vermin ſoon made them repent of their haſti- 
-neſs, I, in this more wary than they, had be- 


taken myſelf to a loft, where, on freſh ſtraw, I 


had a pretty good night of it. e us were 
were delights of Cape: RU 104; Rar; Hes: 


NAP. I. E S. 


A ſhort day's } journey brought us from Capua ta 
Naples; acroſs that admirable country, of which 
Pliny ſpeaks, under the name of Campi Leborini ;* 
from whence, I ſuppoſe, has corruptively been 


formed its modern appellation of Terra di Lavoro. 


From this tract, as the fineſt, the moſt fertile, 
and moſt delightful of all Italy, Virgil took the 


| mode] of his Elyſian fields: 


Ver iti „e l atque alienis 22 of. 


Naples is the queen of this fine country. We 
had inadvertently relied. on our procaccio for the 
choice of an inn in this city; and he ſet us down 
at an old Calabrian's, in a ſtreet, the inhabitants 
of which were all ſhoe- makers and coblers. There 
however we ſtayed, apprehending we ſhould be 


no. gainers by.a removal. 


- Naples is at-preſent the only conſiderable place 


0 a ſtate, which formerly was covered with 


towns and inhabitants. The Greater Greece, the 

ruins, of which are part of this ſtate, had ſeen its 

period ſo carly as Cicero's time: Magna Grecig 
- Dy L. iii. 
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nunc non eſt ( 2). This country, which was go- 
verned by the laws. of Pythagoras, of Zaleucus, 
Carondas, Architas, Parmenides, Zeno; which was 
honoured with the preſence of Homer, Simonides, 
Pindar, Plato, and Virgil; the aſylum of arts 
and philoſophy ; the theatre of induſtry and com- 
merce, by its many ports on the two ſeas; the 
centre of the moſt ingenious magnificence, and 
of the moſt curious luxury; this country now 
ſcarce affords inhabitants to carry on a very ſuper- 
ficial cultivation of it. | 
The invaſions of barbarians, the revolutions in 
government, the claims of the popes, the fre- 
quent change of its ſovereigns, the extinction of the 
trade to the Levant and Africa, are the moſt pal 
pable cauſes of the low condition, into which this 
ſtate is ſunk, yet from which it may not be im- 
poſſible to raiſe it. Don Carlos, when ſovereign 
here, had actually begun this glorious work, by 
clearing the revenue farms alienated by the Spa- 
niſh viceroys ; by freeing the country people from 
ſlavery to the nobility and clergy, who had power 
of life and death over theſe poor wretches; and 
by granting to ſuch places, as were moſt advanta- 
geouſly ſituated, proper privileges for innig 
their population, and animating induſtry. 
The concentration of the kingdom of Naples 
( Pro S. Roſcio. To which he adds, Qui i Salentinis 
aut in Bruttis habitant, unde vi ter in anno nuntium/audire 
unt: which proves that, in point of ,.communication and 
intercourſe, - this country was as bad off as at preſent ; but it 


proves nothing againſt the environs of Naples, in which 
were finet towns than in the environs of Rome, as the ſame 
Cicero informs. us, Orat. contra Rullum ad Quirites, | we 
medium ; Labicos, Fidenas, &c. 
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_ ighinbits miettopom, f liber the: monſtrous enlarge. 


ment of the capitals of the ꝓrindipal flates ci Eu. 
, us originally Berived from the ſclir mex bf the 
yarmers of che public ryennes, for incleſting the 
ruſtivs und commtry gehtleinen ; for putting them 
omoaf voncem: irh la rurul life; for alburing them 


into the centre vf peer plenty, and i pleafure, 


dnd/chus geting themzogethur, under their hand, 
* Pigeons in 2. cot, x fiſhes | in a pond. 
fk A wir eis 


Excipiunt bomines quos in vivgria mittant. . | 
to VVV Ver! bn evident 


Rome, under the. emperors, had ſwallowed, un 


1 After the conqueſt of the Turks, Conftan- 


tinople abſorbed Greece and part of Aſia. Since 
the reign of Lewis XIV. Paris has been ingulphing 
France. Thus the captals of maſt ſtates-in Eu- 


pe am become the deſtruction of the human ſpe- 


cies,j a8 fo, many abyſſes into which hep. irretrie- 
vably precipitate themſelves. 4:00 531 1090 
1Aktep the rr L 8 
Heaxy H. in the midft af che flame of civil com- 
bukions, France was in a ſtate of population 
which it never could recover ſinoe the enlargement 
of Paris. If, of the million of inhabitants, which 
this city has contained for a century paſt, every 
twenty ears thoſe had boen driyen out whoſe 
fathers Wete not born there, ſcarce a fourth part 
wauld have rerained at each muſter: the ſurplus 
Branse hes iſurniſned o and chus has thinned! itſelf. 
Kyery town, in propordian to its largenefi, ſuſtains. 
thackiing:lok 3 and there is not one, eyen of the 


ſeegdodi clas, which is not a ſtanding proof that 
te men duration of families in them ſcarce 


aon * Hor. Ep. I. L. i. 
amounts 


N CNA WHE TY 2a. 
*  ayeiints-102/venturyy when, they. fail and-inake 
| roam for newieplonys ot! | 10 44271787 2 10 lo 
The, primitive Strecke, cho Cauls, the. Say- 
chians, Whoſe numerous ſwarms have covered: and 
renewedl the mai verſe, lived in villages: thein fre- 
quent emigrations proclaim a lags excels of popu · 
lation. Which has ceaſed Hago cities took place in 
III yigarous —— 
94 © © Canpeſtres methu? Sythe, pou 
Norm Fa vagas rite ITE er 


From theſe obſervations we may, „by w way of 


evinforr; look on Peterſburgh and Pekin, as the 
ſureſt barriers which Europe could defire agdinit 


porthern emigrations. þ GIG 
Let us return to Naples, which, together wad 
its environs, preſents the traveller with a fight'ab- 
folucely new; neither the inhabitants nor the arts 
being there like thoſe in the other parts of Italy. 
The people, both of city and country, are vi- 
gorous, robuſt, raw- boned, full of fire and ſpright- 
lineſs; active, indefatigably laborious, in à word, 
guttout for war; and thus, it is only in ſobriety 
that they are any thing like thoſe r 
had ſeenſince our leaving Turin. 
This breed of men glory in being deſcended 
the Greeks, and reſembling them: they 
are hroad and full cheſted, with a ſhort thiek ner; 
fleſhy; with a fine compiexion, and a very briſk” 
eye. They who are berterracquiainted tk aneivnti 
and modern Greece, than I pretend i to! be; may 
from this picture decide how far the Neapolitans 
reſemble eicher the ancient or the preſent: Greeks.) 


Their apparel * un ther owith * 
b another 


£311. Fe 
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another anticle for compariſon : the Neapolitans 


go with the neck and ſhoulders, the breaſt and 
arms, almoſt naked; whilſt the other Italians, and 


eſpecially the Lombards, are very careful to keep 


thoſe parts cloſely covered. And here I am quite 
at a loſs to find out on what foundation M. de Mon- 
teſquieu ſays in his Perſian Letters, that thirty or 
forty thouſand men, of the very refuſe of the 
Neapolitan people, live on dead, rotten, and dried 
fiſh, thrown up by the ſea; whereas all the fiſh this 
city conſumes, i is got by fiſhing. 

It is certainly not a little — that ſuch a 
people, almoſt ever looked upon as nothing, in 
the various revolutions which have ſo often chan- 
ged its maſter, ſnould never have joined in any but 
in that of Mazaniello (a). Could its indifference 
to political cammations be put to a ſtronger 
trial than when the unfortunate Conradin, aged 
only ſeventeen years, the laſt branch of a line 
hated and proſcribed by the heads of the church, 
was publicly beheaded in the midſt of the capital 
of his anceſtors dominions? There is no viewing 
the place, where the veſtiges of this horrid ſcene 
are ſtill ſnewn, without various emotions. 

This indifference (0, however in appearance it 


may favour of ſtupidity, is the effect of inſtinct 


enlightened by experience: Quid refert mea, ſay 
they with the aſs in the fable, clitellas dum portem 
meas? To finiſh the picture of this people, it 
Ca) Machiavel, in the 55th of his Diſcdutſes' on Livy, 
Book i. had foretold to the Neapolitans what iſſue they had 


to expect from this revolution. 


) On this indifference is doubtleſs founded the title of 
Tideliſima, which the city of Naples every where aſſumes, 
* : 13 | 
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is fufficient only to add, that Naples, chough with- 
aut ſo much as the ſhadow of police, knows very 
little of thoſe diſorders which all the Ws, Thr s 
vigilance : at Paris can hardly prevent. 

In this picture I do not include the fubſtantial 
citizens, nor the lawyers, who are not leſs numerous 
at Naples than at Paris; nor the nobility. Theſe 
claſſes, who are no leſs prudent from ſyſtem, than 
the people from inſtinct, devote to idleneſs (c), 
and ſacrifice to pleaſure, all the advantages of a2 


happy eonſtitution and à fiery rent 
They: are the moſt voluptuous of men: 


In hos tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deſeruit. | 


Under an appearance of giddineſs, levity, and 
merriment, the commonalty and citizens of Na- 
ples, amidſt labour and pleaſure, conceal deep 
and well- conducted views, if not in every head, 
at leaſt as a body; and as- a body they form a 
democracy, independent of the king and the no- 
bility, joining with the latter when their intereſt ſo 
requires. The lower clergy, ,and the majority of 
monks, with whom Naples ſuarms. never fail 
ſiding with them. 

The tribe laſt mentioned are the 1 s he- 
reditary counſel ; and to what a degree Naples is 
ſtocked with counſellors of this kind, Een 
from the following correct liſt. - A 


17 Houſes of Franciſcans ofa al colours, 
15 Of Dominicans. / e 


Pf 60 In otia natam 8 Ovid. Metam, L. xr 
Orio/a Neapolis, | HForat. Eped. 7. 
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i Of Carmalites. 1 8 Ai iH 1 944g; 
10 — Camaldulans, Carthuſians, and Bene. 
21% . dictins, vo- „ ed 320 0 

4 Of Minims. 51 45-7, £3809 21111 
had 3 Of Serviteto 2 210 47 
1/0426 9 Of Regular Canons. 10t bonremw1: 
"17 1 Of Hieronimites and Baſik ans. 

5 Of Spaniards. | 6 
116 Of Jeſuits. 90% 3* hte. o k 
D 6: Ot Theatines. II Man ils. Ji 
+ g:Of: Regular Prieſtta. 
2 Of Barnabites. + + (5) 1 
4:4 » Of the Orator 77. 
1 Of Fate-Ben Fratelluu. 
93 Of Attendants on the In firm. 

3 Of Scuole-Pie.. Hef $4 1h 5 F545 160 * 
Of Lucca Fathers. Fer dne 

33 Convents for Maidens. 1 

3 of Retirement for Women. 
6 Hoſpitals forte) 
Sick, Lo 99:04 q 


\ a 


2 sf! 


I; t 2; 


9 74 The with = | Wes 
| | greater part under 
4 For Orphans. the direction of Monks 


1 For old Men. 
For Poor who 


— 


7 appointed far that — 


I. ſe rr 
6 ® ; © - 
ARE et. 5 or 074% 1 
l 8 e : tt In! 8. 710ʃ 
1 3 | | 
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All theſe houſes dvirteh;, ae ancient en- 


dowments or daily donations ; and, as every where 
elſe; the richeſtiof all are thoſe of che Jeſuits - 


The monks; who converſe with the-nobility and 


thticitizens, ure very ſtudious and artful in ſcenting 
inhoritarices,'"and leave no ſtone ututned to pro- 


Kit cure 


CON TAO 64 


cure for their houſes either preſents ot Partial le- 
gacies, hen they canndt get the whole into their 
hands. It is to be obſerved, however, that there 
is the ſame police among them as amg che gene- 
ral lovers; when the object er der Pal has 
determined for any one of ſuch un order, he other 
orders never offer to interveneg unlek à rupture 
happens. : eig 10 ent 4 
To the ſucceſs of theſe practices att wing 
thoſe amazing riches which are Uiſpliyel) in the 
decoration of their churches} in the Brilliant and 
very coſtly ſpectacles frequently given the; and, 
laſtly, in the enormous quantities of: plata with 
which their ſacriſties are crowded: -» The ithurches 
of Naples are perhaps as rich in this King} as all 
the churches of Italy put together. : 
Every monaſtery has a god laboratory; which, 
accordingly, brings in conſiderably.” > Moſt of the 
monks practiſe phyBic'; and it is the. practice 
of theſe. phyſicians that conſtitutes tho fund for 
the laboratory of their houſe, the current ex- 
pences of which ariſe from the fintibes — 
clajther to confeſſion. 
Farther, every laboratory 18 440 by 
medicament, or conſerve," Which is not hade fo 
well any where elſe; and for "theſe it has a ſure 
demand, at leaſt among ftrangers, and thoſg who 
are not ſlaves either to rheir phyſician or their con- 
feſſor. The Minims, for inflanggombete He 
faces the palace, have, the run for diabolos rack n 
of aniſchſerd comſits for the ſuſeſ off oldimen w 
retain a es tooth · Thisgeſtorative hears ol 
extravagant Ange. Lam apt 10, think that ot. 
eee „6— 


* 
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the. receipt, having: ſeen a canon of that city pay 
don ve louis - d ors only for a ſmall quantity. 
The nobility conſtitute a body united by com- 
mon views and intereſts; and which, from being 
formerly diſtributed into thirty courts, conſiſts ar 


preſent. only of five; the deputies of which ſhare 
the municipal government with a magiſtrate, who 
repreſents, and is choſen by the people. 

. Theſe courts are large inſulated ſalons, and in- 
cloſed with iron grates, that every thing done 
there may be ſeen. Whether this uncommon diſ- 
poſition was by the nobility's choice, or directed 
by the ſovereign, or IE by the fr I 
know not. 

Cardinal Spinelli, i in 1 750, * che power 
of theſe two ſo different factions, when they hap- 
pened to be combined. Beſides his being of one of 


the firſt families in Naples, he was a perſon of ex- 
traordinary parts and abilities, intimately in favour 


with Benedict XIV. and, as archbiſhop of Naples, 
regarded beyond any of his predeceſſors; ſo that 
his ſovereign was beginning to admit him into 


his confidence. The miniſters, fearing this con- 


fidence might be carried too far, laid hold of a 
ſentence of that prelate's court, by which a prieſt 
was condemned to retract ſome poſitions which 


had an ill ſound, and made uſe of it to frighten the 


people, as the forerunner of an inquiſition, which 
they have never known but by name, and which 
they look on as the main inſtrument of tyranny. A 
ſchedule on this head being ſent to a truſty notary, 
kindled a;flame, which in a few, days ſpread 


. throughout the whole kingdom. The; populace, 
alarmed by the dread of the Holy Office,. as they 


call 
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call the inquifition, was continually reinforced by 
droves of peaſants, who on the ſame account were 
focking from all parts. of the kingdom, and 
came to ſtand by their lords and patrons. All 
this angry multitude ſurrounded the palace; and 
the king, who, deſignedly, had not been adviſed 
of this commotion, coming abroad as uſual, the 
whole ſquare at once rang, as had been agreed on, 
with the cry of No Holy Office! No Holy Office! . 
His majeſty ordered notice to be given to the 
people, that he would inquire into the matter, and 
do them juſtice. The affair being brought before 
an extraordinary council, held at the king's re- 
turn, was referred to the courts, who deliberated 
on it with great ſolemnity: the people in the mean 
time crowded about the grate, within which the no- 
bility were ſitting; and on the riſing of each court, 
gathering about the nobles, they coldly aſked them 
Metterem in fuoco? © Shall we ſet it on fire?” 
This cool tumult cauſed ſuch a warm conſternation, 
that the cardinal, being forſaken by the king, 
was obliged to quit Naples, deliver up his arch- 
biſhoprick to his majeſty, and withdraw to Rome, 
where we have ſeen him in the tranquil poſſeſſion 
of honours, and theſe I by the public 
eſteem. 

The prejudice of the people againſt the in- 
quiſition, kept up by its fear of coming under 
the papal dominion, is to this ſtate what the liber- 


ties of the Gallican church are to France. It is 


certainly a little ſurpriſing, that at the gates of 
Rome, in a ſtate not only catholic,” but a feuda- 
tory of Rome, and for a long time ruled by the 
1 kings, this ſalutary feat has had its effect: 

but 


2 
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 hbertics of the Gallican church, ſhould owe its 


_ Keutions, of their age. 
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bur it is ſtill more ſo, that this prejudice, like the 


eftabliſhment and permaneney, not ſo much to 
the ſovereigns as to the nation; that is, to divines 
and civilians who have introduced and fornented it, 
and often in oppoſition to the ſovereign, who ſome- 
times, however, has found the advantage of it (d). 

An object of this kind, ſtill more remarkable, 
is the tribunal of the monarchy of Sicily. It 
is known, that by this tribunal the king exerciſes 
over Sicily the authority which he claims as here- 
ditary legate of the holy ſee, and perpetual repre- 
ſentative of the pope. By virtue of this authority, 


- which reſts on a very uncertain bull of Urban IL 


and which Leibnitz has placed at the head of his 
Diplomatic Collection, his Sicilian majeſty, by him- 
ſelf or his delegates, tries and puniſhes, excommu- 
nicates and abſolves, all laymen, monks, prieſts, 
abbots, biſhops, archbiſhops, andeven cardinals. 


appeal, no more than a preventive power remaining, 
to the court of Rome; and this it makes uſe of only 
in troubleſome times. In a word, the preſident 
of the monarchical tribunal, is, in allpetitions and 
repreſentations, ftyled Beatifſmo Padre, a title 
ſtill more ſtrange than the authority ſignified by it. 
It is eaſily conceived, that the popes have not 
been wanting in their endeavours to procure the 


fuppreſſion of a monarchy, more odious to them 
| (4) Thus the moſt important difcoveries in govern- 


ment, owe their origin, their progreſs, and their efta- 


bliſhment, not to place-men, but to perſons unconnected, 
_ who, labouring only for themſelves and poſterity, 
have oppoſed the judgment, and often braved the per- 


2 er, RAE N 


lan aholig.k) 
ang in guczgs. 150 1 | 
Gp ate ch Sigily may. devolye, chan ther fte 
macy,of the. Kings and. queens af England. .cÞ be 
een allied, and fometimes toriaken bx 
Aae e hy its Iawxers and its divines, 
co tangly. either cluded. or, warded. off che ftrokes- 
f. j tha. moſt enterpriſing or. moſt turbulent 
pps (4); againſt a prexpgatives. which, the moſt 
caly popes, look upon as,, hexetical, ſhiſmaieds 
and _execrable.. 4. 2-4 45 eee 4 16 V4 
Unger cheſe predicaments it was, char in 44 
Clement, XI. aboliſhed the tribunal of the mo- 
un Victor Amedeus had been made king 
r the treaty, of Utrecht. It was an- 
prehended, that this kingdom would ſoon flip 
through his fingers, and return. to the houfo of 
Auſtria; and it might be ſuppoſed that a tempo 
rary foyercign would not concern himfelf much n 
fupport of. a prerogative which others were to en 
joy: hut the tribunal did for itſelf all that gould - 
have been done by a; ſovereign the moſt qealous of 
his, authority. Amidſt a, (continual ſucceſiom of. 
e Paul V. made a ſmart attack on this privilege by che 


pen of, carding};Baroniug, who vol? xi. inſerts æ lang dif- 
0 1 2 PL .; Kran h ib 
Colonna ; and Haronius replied, As s $0.0 the queſtion. of Fa, 
the advatkite ſestned on adds 3 ae, ; but; concer $4 
the queſfibn of Night, his arguments We! the ef; <onclulive 
dhe far greater part of them being Are R From the Pope vid 
Ern Pert. wb Py, 5 which — or 


— 8 commons of F 2 — 


Fat on 1 Sicily. Dos zizch to. Acn0 20 
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| bulls, briefs, reſcripts, monitory letters, and 
mandates, it found means to draw into its quarrel 
ſome powers, whoſe rights were indirectly affected 
by it : accordingly the parliament of Paris fup- 
preſſed the abolitory bull. 

The affair at length was terminated under 
Benedict XIII. by the famous cardinal 'Coſcia, 
who in confirming the title to the emperor, as 
king of the Two Sicilies, contrived for his court 
an ultimate ſubterfuge, by cauſing the bull of 
Transfer to be ſigned by two ſubdataries, the 
datary and vice-chancellor having refuſed to ſer 
their hands to an act, which ſanctified an authority 
till then looked on at Rome as the abomination of 
deſolation in the holy place. 

The Neapolitan commonalty begin, in ae of 
Don Carlos, to lay aſide their indifference about 
what ſovereign they are under: not that there is, 
between this prince and his ſubjects of all ranks, 
any intercourſe or familiarity; never was ſovereign 
leſs obſervant of ſuch a behaviour than Don Car- 
los. All the time he ſpends in the palace, the 
queen has: in the forenoon he amuſes himſelf with 
fiſhing, and in the afternoon he hunts : the inter- 
mediate hours are what he gives to his council. 
When in town, he goes through Naples four times 
a day, and always full gallop. Concerning this 
the Neapolitans ſay, that when Philip V. went into 
Spain, Lewis XIV. adviſed him to this i impetuous 
pace; and his children have retained it. Theſe 
exerciſes are regularly continued all weathers, rain 
or heat; ſo that the king has now a eonſtitution 
which can bear any thing. 

It is by the choice of his miniſters, by his doing 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs along with them, by the habit he has ac- 
quired of ſeeing every thing at once, and ſeeing it 
as it ſhould be, that this prince has won the con- 

fidence and hearts of his ſubjects. They perceive 
in him the whole of what the Protocol of Italian 
policy requires in the choice of miniſters, and the 
ſovereigns employment of them. 
* La prima conjettura, ſays this Protocol +, che ff 
fa d un Principe e del cervel ſuo e vedere gli buomini 
che Ini a d'intorno + quando ſono ſufficienti e fideli, 
ſempre fi può reputarlo ſavie.... Ma come il Prin- 
cipe poſſa conoſcere il Miniſtro, ci è queſto modo che 
non falla mai. Quando tu vedi il Miniſtro penſar 
piũ d ſe che a te, e che in tutte le attioni vi ricerca 
Putile ſuo, queſto tal cosi fatto mas non ſia biton mi- 
niſtro, ne mai te ne potrai fidare .... Daltrs parte, 
il Principe per mantenerſi buon il buono, deve penſare 
@ lui, bonorandolo, facendolo ricco, obligando elo, 
participandagli li honori e carichi, &c. 

Such is the king. of Naples's behaviour towards 
his miniſters; and his ſubjects judge of him by them. 

The prince royal, preſumptive heir to the 
crown, has reached his thirteenth year, but in a 


. The firſt conjecture formed of a prince and his capacity- 
* is from a view of the perſons about him: if they are men 
« of abilities and faithful, he may be concluded wiſe; .... 
* and an infallible way for a prince to know a miniſter is, If 
* you ſee he minds himſelf more than you, and that the 
drift of all his proceedings is his on advantage; ſach a 
© one will never prove a good minifter ; no confidence is to 
be placed in him... . . On the other hand, that a good mi- 
*« niſter may continue ſuch, the prince is to ſhew a regard for 
him, and confer-:honours and lucrative employments on 
* kim, &c. 
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ſtate of imbecillity, which age, far from diminiſh- 
ing, increaſes. Every afternoon the queen comes 
to his apartment, embraces him, kiſſes him, and 
withdraws all in tears. Amidſt all the events, 
which may call him to the throne, will it be con- 
ferred on vhis prince, notwithſtanding his condi- 
tion? Should this condition exclude him, what 
form can be given to an excluſion quite unprece- 
dented, and which, by referring the nomination 
of the ſucceſſor to the choice of the reigning king, 
or of the nation, will open a vaſt field for diſ- 
.cuſſions and inferences ? 


An Italian poet laid of the Neapolitans in his 
times, 


In Napoli il dir molto e Phaver poco. 
In Naples, great cry and little wool. 


My ſtay at Naples was not long enough to ) be 
thoroughly acquainted with their manner of living, 
whether private or ſocial. I only know, that 
there 1s more ſleeping here than in any other coun- 
try 1n Italy ; that they conſume an amazing quan- 
tity of chocolate, which every private perſon has 
made in his own houſe, as he likes beſt; that the 
converſaxioni, or aſſemblies, are like thoſe of other 
cities of Italy; that the chat in private compa- 
nies is quite Grecian, that is, very free, and very 
merry ; that gallantry is in high life as common, 
and with as little caution, as it is rare and cloſe, 
among the citizens; and that, tracing it down to 
the commonalty, the extremities are found to join; 
that, in general, continency is, at Naples, the 
moſt ſcarce virtue; that love, which elſewhere 
is often no more than affectation and fantaſtical - 


nels, 
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neſs, is there one of the moſt ſtimulating wants; 
in a word, that Mount Veſuvius, which overlooks 
this city, is the neareſt emblem under which it 
can be repreſented in this reſpe&t. | 

Other neceſſities, which the police and ſome re- 
mains of | ſhame reſtrain in other parts, eſpecially 
in cities, are at Naples above all the controul of 
laws. The ſulphur, with which their vegetables 
and food are impregnated; the continual uſe of 
chocolate, of the ſtrongeſt liquors, and of the 
moſt inflammative drugs, occaſion eruptions and 
exploſions, which will not bear either delay or cir- 
cumſpection: the court- yards of palaces and ho6- 
tels, the porches of private houſes, the ſtairs and 
landing- places, are ſo many receptacles for the ne- 
ceſſities of all paſſengers. Perſons ſhall often 
throw themſelves out of their coach, and mingle 
among the foot people; every one taking, within 
the walls of others, that liberty which. de allows 
within his own: 


Veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſim. 


From this general liberty, and the little care taken 
by an owner or tenant about the cleanlineſs of his 
hotel, his houſe or landing- place, you may think 
what filthineſs and infection there muſt be in a city, 
which is reckoned to contain between five and ſix 
hundred thouſand ſouls. 

I have ſaid, that at Naples men and arts are not 
the men and arts of the other parts of Italy. As ta 
the men, I believe I have made my aſſertion good: 
as to arts, I ſhall now, if not prove it, ar leaſt 
point out wherein they differ, with appeal, how- 
ever, to connoiſſeurs. 


P 3 The 
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Ihe architecture of both ſacred and civil, pub- 

lic and private edifices, is no longer the architecture 
of Rome. It is every where crowded with boſſes 
and prominences of a gigantic proportion, and a 
heavineſs, which ſtrikes the eye the more diſagree- 
ably, as all theſe jetties are either of a brown ſtone, 
ke the body of the buildings; or, in thoſe where 
they are only ſtucco, beſmeared over with a coarſe 
dirty brown colour in imitation of the ſtone. All 
the gates and doors, befides their enormous height, 
are loaded with balconies ſupported by brackets 
larger than what they bear, or fuſpended as by 
a miracle: ſo unſightly are all the particulars of 
their conſtruction. 

The outſide of moſt of the — even the 
moſt ſtately and ſplendid, is, as all over Italy, only 
a bare wall, ſtanding, as it were, in expectation of 
a portal; and theſe expecting walls are an eternal 
pretence for begging in behalf of the poor church, 
as wanting a neceſſary decoration : in a word, theſe 
churches will always be in want of a portal, for 
the ſame reaſons that the church of ſaint Sulpice at 
Paris has already been forty years a building. 

As to the inſide of theſe churches, it is rather 
rich and glaring than fine; the decorations and diſ- 
tribution every where uniform, being two croſſes 
interſected at the * by a cupola. Seeing one 
is ſeeing all. 

The fineſt marbles and paintings are crowded in 
thoſe churches; and where theſe are replaced or 
divided by gilding, it is with a profuſeneſs which 
tires the eye without entertaining it. Such was 
the new decoration of the old church of the nuns 
of St, * which I ſaw finiſhed during my ſtay at 

Naples. 
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Naples. In order to find a ground for the gild- 
ing, which was by no means to be omitted, part 
of the church was incumbered with pieces of lat- 
tice-work, in the form of a lozenge, originally an 
Arabian invention; and theſe lattices, with their 
befides the heavineſs of their relievo, 
were charged with moſt dazzling and laboured 
gildings: a decoration ſuitable to the times of 
king Nobert, from which this edifice dates its 
erection. 

Nat that architects have nn opportunities of | 
diſplaying their talents in a city, which has above 
three hundred churches, including chapels belong- 
ing to brotherhaods, afſociations, and congrega- 
tions, which, as at Rome, are in higher eſteem 
and more frequented than the pariſn churches, 
the number of which is thirty. 

The fountains in ſeveral parts of the city, and 
even thoſe in the ſpacious ſquare before the har- 
bour, bear the marks of this bad taſte, contrary 
to the intention of thofe, at whoſe expence they 
were made; but which is ſeen only in the choice 
of the marbles. 

It is the ſame with the plate of all kinds in the 
churches. It is all in /amine, and mirrors executed 
with the moſt exquilite attention, from deſigns 
where real beauty is ſacrificed to ſhow. 

But no where does the Neapolitan taſte (f) ſhine 
with ſo much luſtre as in the pyramids, or obeliſks, 
erected in ſquares fronting the principal churches. 
In the monſtrous expence of them, in the uncouth 

The authors of the Deſcriptions of Naples, to praiſe 


a piece well executed in their taite, ſay, Co/a fravagamente 
lavorata. 


P 4 aſſem- 
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aſſemblage of the various marbles, they exceed all 
the enormities of Gothic rudeneſs. Such an obe- 
liſk was finiſhing before the great church of the 
Jeſuits, and only from money raiſed by a father 
of the 'houſe, univerſally known at Naples, for 
ſelling to the country people little prayers, making 
them believe that the bits of paper, on which theſe 
prayers were printed, when ſwallowed by hens 
had a wonderful virtue for increaſing their fecun- 
dity. This new obeliſk is more crowded with de- 
corations, and more glaringly ſet off, than all the 
ancient: it is the very triumph of bad taſte. Round 
theſe monuments 1s celebrated the feſtival of the 
ſaints to which they are conſecrated, and this for 
ſeveral nights, with illumina tions, ſerenades, and 
fire- works; all the people of en flocking to 
thoſe nocturnal exhibitions. 
The new caſtle, begun by Charles af Anjou, 
is one of the oldeſt buildings in Naples. The 
main gate, which is confined, and as it were bu- 
Tied between two enormeus baſtions, was a mar- 
ble triumphal arch, erected in 1494, to celebrate 
king Alphonſo of Arragon's entry into Naples. It 
is covered with trophies and baſſo-relievos, of ſuch 
workmanſhip that the Lombards and Florentines 
conteſt the honour of it: it is one of the fineſt 
things in Naples, and at the ſame time, the moſt 
diſadvantageouſly placed. A baſtion in this caſtle 
which faces the harbour, was built in the laſt cen- 
tury, by a Spaniſh viceroy, with the monies ari- 
ſing from a tax levied on proſtitutes for that very 
purpoſe; and the ſtone-cutters, that poſterity 
might know how much the ſtate owed to that claſs 
of females, chiſſeled out an oblong oval on the 
2 facing 
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facing of every ſtone in the front of this n 
which is likewiſe of a great height. 
The king's palace, built by the Spaniſh vice- 
roys from a plan of the celebrated Fontana, dif- 
tinguifhes itſelf from the generality of the Nea- 
politan ſtructures. It would be admired even at 
Rome. Oppoſite to this palace, one of theſe vice- 
roys had a marble Coloſſus made, to which has 
been fitted a coloſſal head of Jupiter, found in 
the ruins of Puzzolo: the fore part of this ſtatue 
is covered with an eagle s ſkin, on which is a very 
prolix inſcription, in honour of the viceroy to 
which Naples is obliged for this decoration, when 
in reality it is a mere fright. - Another of the ſame 
kind, is a coloſſal virgin in the Carthuſian mona- 
ſtery, near the prior's apartment. If, as ſaid, it 
be the work of the famous Bernini, I am inclined 
to think he did not ground his reputation on it. 
This Carthuſian monaſtery lies at the foot of the 
caſtle St. Elmo. Under it one ſees the fineſt part 
of Naples. There are few religious houſes in 
Italy ſo well endowed, ſo delightfully ſituated, 
and ſo rich in maſterly paintings of all the ſchools. 
Foreigners are generally well received there. We 
ſpent a whole day at this place, and had a dinner 
of excellent ſea-fiſh, which we paid for as at a 
tavern; neither the prior, nor any of the officers of 
the houſe, having honoured us with their preſence. 
In the part of this houſe which projects moſt 
over the city, is a belvedere, where, to our very 
great amazement, we partly heard all that was 
ſaid in the ſquares and ſtreets: not indeed any con- 
nected tale, but a clatter of very diſtin& words; 
which brought tg my mind Rabelais's iſland, where 
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the words freeze, and on a thaw make a like 
clatter. | 
I mall take my leave of the Nees architec- 
ture with a word about the houfes. They are 

built of a kind of very light ſand- ſtone, to the 
beight of ſeven or eight ſtories, and all termi- 
nate in platform without roof or covering; a con- 


ſtrucion fo far from giving them the appearance of 


the Louvre, the Palais-Bourbon, or the Paris ob- 
ſervatory, that it makes them look like houſes, 
the top of which had been conſumed by fire ; and 
the more, as the upper part of theſe houſes is 
blackened by the ſmoke and the vapours of the 
air, more than the middle parts. This conſtruc- 
tion, however, does not ſo much ariſe from 
the chmate, it raining here as much as in other 
parts; but from the conveniency of the puzzo- 
lana, of which the neighbourhood affords plenty. | 
It is compoſed of metallic particles, and minute 
tharp cryſtals, and, when mixed with the calx 
of marble or ſhells, it makes a mortar, which wa- 
ter rather confolidates than weakens. It is even 
neceſſary, on laying it over a platform, to keep it 
under water for ſome days, that it may be proof 
againft the ſun, which otherwiſe would ſoon re- 
_ duce it to duſt. © Had this fand been made uſe of, 
inſtead of cement, for binding the flints with which 
the platform of the Paris obſervatory is paved, 
that magnificent monument of Lewis the XIVth's 
reign would, very probably, have laſted above a 
century, in the ſame condition as it came out of 
Mr. Perrault's hands. 

Naples has been infinitely more happy in paint- 
ers than in architects. Beſides, being a colony. 
the Bologna ſchool, by the works with which 

Lan- 


Lanfranc, Dominichini, Guido, &c. have enrichect 
ie, it has itſelf . produced artiſts, who, in many 
reſpects, would have done honour to their metro 
polis, had nat the national taſte for brilliancy and 
the ſtrauagante led them out of the circle, ta 
which the Caracci bad hmitedt their art. 8 
y to the method I laid doum to myſelf, | 
and which I have hitherto obſerved, I ſhall only 
take notice of fome of thoſe paintings, with which, 
amidſt the multitude of mafter-pieces to be ſeen 
in Naples, I was moſt taken. 
In the van of theſe I ſhall place the Twelur 
Prophets, by Eſpagnoletto, in the curves of the 
| arches along the nave of the Carthuſian church. 
The want of room in the ſeveral ſpaces obliged 
the painter to reprefent them as half reclined ; but 
this neceflity he has improved into a variety of at- 
titudes, and each correfponding with the charac- 
ter of the prophet. They are all melancholy, 
thoughtful, extaſied old men. Here was a freſh 
difficulty to overcome; and fo ingeniouſly has 
this been done, that they ſhew the ſame difference 
of countenance, air, and difpoſition, as of atti- 
tude; a difference alluſive to the genius of their 
reſpective writings. Never have ſublime ſouls been 
expreſſed with ſuch force and truth. The admira- 
ble artiſt has ſurpaſſed himſelf -in the colouring, 
which has, and ſtill retains, all the energy ſuch 
ſubjects require. To conclude this account, I 
own, and doubtleſs to my ſhame, that with no- 
thing, even in the very Vatican, was I ſo much 

taken as with theſe prophets. 
To theſe may be joined a Saint Francis by 
Guido, in the houſe of the fathers of the Oratory, 
together 


| 
| 
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together with a picture by the ſame hand, repre. 
ſenting Jeſus Chriſt and St. John naked, in the 
bloom of youth. 

The ſecond age of the Neapolitan ſchool is 
filled up by Luca Giordano. From this painter 
alone we have as many good pieces in all kinds, 
as ſome ſchools have produced: Solus academiam 
facit. The only Neapolitan rival, who came 
any thing near him, was Maſſimo. The legiſ- 
lators in painting charge him with incorrectneſs, 
improper freedoms, and other faults ;' and bring- 


ing in with him Solimene, and the maſters of the 
third age, they ſay to them, Vos primi picturam 


perdidiſtis. I ſhall only mention one piece of 


| his, a Virgin del Rofario in the church of the Do- 
minicans near the palace, and into which I fol- 


lowed a novena which was celebrating by a band of 
the fineſt hands in muſic that Naples afforded : 
but I was more taken up with this painting than 
all the mufic. Giordano has there repreſented the 
virgin amidſt angels carrying her in triumph un- 
der a canopy which projects from the canvas, and 
indeed ſeems detached fram it. Saint Dominic 
and a Jacobine nun attend on her. The perſons, 
the canopy, the valences of it, ſeem as waving in 
the air; every thing is in motion. Such indeed are 
moſt of this great maſter's works. So vivid, ſo 
varied are his colourings, that every thing lives 
and acts: fo that the freedoms which Giordano has 
allowed himſelf, in order to affect ſo powerfully, 


. gre eaſily excuſed : dulcibus abundat vitiis. 


In a church, near the Seggia joining to the great 
ſquare, I ſaw a picture of Solimene's, of which 1 
ſhall e notice, not ſo much for the beauty of 

| the 
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the execution, as the oddity of the ſubject. It 
repreſerits Jeſus Chriſt and St. Francis. Jefus 
Chriſt opens his breaſt, where, on his heart, as 
in a looking-glaſs, is ſeen St. Francis: St. Francis 
returns the compliment to Jeſus Chriſt, the por- 
trait of whom is ſeen on the ſaint's heart. Italy is 
full of ſuch extravagant repreſentations, often 
executed by the greateſt maſters, in little pictures 
beſpoke by enthuſiaſtic beldams. I know one by 
Dominichini, a foot and a half to ſix inches, on 
braſs, of St. Catherine of Sienna. Two youthful an- 
gels ſupport her; and Jeſus Chriſt, in the habit of 
a jacobine nun, ſtanding on a thin cloud, draws 
her heart out of her breaſt, through his monachal 
habit. The ground of this painting is a moſt de- 
lightful landſcape. Dominichini never did any 
thing finer in little. The heads are all moſt exqui- 
ſitely finiſhed, and ſpeak the admirable hand from 
whence they came. All the ſeveral particulars are 
never did any more ſoft wa mellow come — 
Dominichini's pencil. What a pity that ſuch per- 
fections ſhould be waſted on ſuch a ſubjectt! 
In paintings, Naples offers a vaſt field to the 
lamentations of the artiſts and dilettanti. All 
the world has heard of the great and valuable col- 
jections made in this kind by the houſe of Farneſe, 
which, during half the fineſt age Italy ever ſaw, 
had reigned over arts, ſciences, and talents, as 
ſovereigns, and as intelligent ſovereigns. The 
princes of that houſe were no leſs careful of thoſe 
riches, than of their ſovereignty itſelf ; and their 
palaces at Parma and Placentia were full of them. 
The laſt of theſe princes dying lately without 
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Mue, his dominions have ſacceſfively devolved to 
Don Carlos and Don Philip, in right of their mo- 
ther, the queen of Spain, Elizabeth Farneſe, the 
laſt of that iHuftrious name. Conformably to the 
treaty of Vienna, Don Carlos, in 1739, de- 
Hvered them up to Don Philip, but, by a cuſtom 
in law, reſerved to himſelf the moveables. Of 
theſe the molt valuable part were the collections 
of paintings, medals, beoks, &c. The whole was 
packed up in a hurry, and ſent away to Naples, 
where the king's palaces, being already full, could 
not receive thoſe ineſtimable collections. This 
prince was then building, at Capo di Monte, (a 
delicious eminence, commanding, part of Naples, 
its harbour, and its two bays) a moſt ſtately pa- 
lace, from a plan of Van-Vitelli, a Roman archi- 
tect. This palace was intended to be furniſhed 
with the Parma moveables; and till they could 
be properly diſtributed, the caſes of books and 
paintings were heaped together in the ground-floor 
apartments, theſe being finſhed. When the pa- 
lace came to be nearly completed, it was perceived 
that it would want water, and no hydraulic in- 
vention could fupply it, though all the feats, of 
which there are fo many in that delightful fpot, 
have plenty; and though Toſcanella, which 


_ overlooks it, is famous for an inexhauſtible well 


of very fine water. On this pretence, or for ſome 
reaſons hidden under it, the palace of IN di 
Monte was given over. 


Ferramenta caſertam 
Geſſerunt fabri.“ 


* Hor. Ep. I. L. i. F 
| This 
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This new palace now became the great object 

of attention, and the caſes of books and paintings 
remained Where they had been thrown when 
brought from Parma. The paintings had been 
lately unpacked when we ſaw them at Capo di 
Monte; in which interval they ſuffered extremely, 
and there was no appearance of any happier fate; 
for, being thrown confuſedly into uninhabited 
apartments, expoſed to the moiſture and the i in- 
juries of the air, in a ruinous palace, n 
can ſave them from a deſtruction to which, for 
theſe twenty years paſt, ſo many cauſes concur. 
The library we may conclude to be irretrievable. 
I was told, that it is ſtill lying in che bales as it 
came from Parma. 
Naples affords few antiquities. Nothing is 
known of the ſituation of Paleopolis and Neapolis, 
between which, according to Livy, the conſul Pub- 
lius poſted himſclf in his campaign againſt Hanni- 
bal. Of the ancient monuments at Naples the 
moſt intire, and Wan the moſt curious, 
is Virgil's tomb. 

This monument, which in Miſſon and father 
Montfaucon is repreſented as a pyramid almoſt 
ruined, is a lantern or turret, about twenty feet 
high, on open arcades, the ſolid parts of which 
were formerly adorned with pillars. This ſtructure 
ſtands on a platform cut in the eaſtern ſide of the 
hill of Pauſilipo, in fight of the two bays of Naples, 
the harbour, the caſtles, part of the city length- 
wiſe, and fronting Mount Veſuvius. Unqueſtiona- 
bly it was in order to make it fo conſpicnous, that 
its elevation ſo much exceeds the proportion of its 
baſe. It commands the entrance of the famous 

grotto 


| 
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grotto at Pauſilipo; and by the excavations daily 
carrying on in this part of the mountain, - com? 
mands it ſo, that at preſent it is ſcarce two feet 


from the brink of a precipice a hundred and 


eighty feet deep ; and if theſe excavations be con- 


tinued, they muſt certainly undermine this vene- 


rable monument. 

On the external ſurface of the cupola in which 
it terminates, is a prodigy much celebrated by 
the Neapolitan poets: I mean its being exactly 


crowned with a laurel; though the tree's only 


nouriſhment muſt be what its roots meet with in 
the joining of the. ftones: AU travellers are ſure 


to have a pluck at this tree, which they do by 


means of a rope with a ſtone at the end of it. 
Farther, the ſide of the mountain where the 
tomb ftands, inſtead of any trees of this kind, is 
covered with yews and firs. VirgiFs laurel how- 
ever recruits its daily loſſes, and perpetuates irſelf 


with renovating vigour. In the ſixteenth century 


there was only one ſtem, which ſtood in the centre 
of the cupola, where we wall ſuppoſe - it to have 


been planted by ſome Neapolitan, a warm admirer 
of Virgil. About the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, a fir, blown by the wind from a collateral + 


part of the mountain, fell with its top on the ſtem, 


thus choaking it; but nature itſelf repaired the 
accident, ſetting as layers the compreſſed ramifica- 


2 of the root, which now have ſpread over 
cupola's whole ſurface. 


2 learned Cluvier“, on explaining ſome verſes 


of Statius with geographical ſtrictneſs, has ad- 


187 EY vanced 
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vanced, that the monument in queſtion is not 
Virgil's tomb, and that this ſhould be ſought for 
eaſt of Naples, near Veſuvius (an opinion, in 
which Mr. Addiſon joins); but Statius + meant only 
to indicate Naples by Virgil's Tomb, and by Mount 
Veſuvius, oppoſite to which it o and which 
. he direct an view to it. | 


b Mfarevei Jadens i in margine . ; 
bong animum ac magni tumulis acanto Magiſri «28 
ede Fratzas ubi Vaſoins egerit undas. 


773 Donatus, in his Life of Virgil, for- 
mally ſays, that his bones were carried to N aples, 
and by Auguſtus's order, ſepulta fulie in via 
Puteoland, intra lapidem ſecundum. 5 

As to the den or Cavern, which, running 
through Paufllipo to the extent of half a mile, 
brings the ſhore of Chiaia to a level with that of 
Puzzolo, the uncertainty of the monuments and 
writers on the date of this great undertaking, ſeems 
to warrant me in referring it, together with the 
catacombs under the mountains. eaſt of Naples, 
to thoſe ages which have left amazing fpe- 
cimens of ſuch works ( 2) in Magna Gracia; 
Sell Phcenicia, and moſt of the Mediterranean 

+ [See Obſervations on the Cloac in the 
artitle * Rome]. Farther, the one or cave 
; 4 of 

+ Syl ir 

(e) Vatro, de Re Bug. L. ili. c. 17, feeths to attribute i 
to Lucullus; Strabo, L. v. to one Cocceius, but at the 
ſame time ſpeaks with high commendations of the firſt Gre- 
<ian colonies for works of this kind. John Villani, Chron. * 
L. i. c. 30, ſays that Virgil opened this cavern with the 


Rroke of a magic wand. Laftly, Benjamin de Tudella, 
Vor. E. 9 Q, « Hide 
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of Pauſilipo is drawn in an exact right Une. 
Towards the end of October, placing myſelf at its 
eaſtern aperture, I ſaw the fun filled its weſtern 
aperture for the {pace of two minutes 3 the grotto 
in the, mean time forming, in its whole length, a 
tube of light: and by this ꝓhænomenon aſtrono- 
mers may readily determine the grottoꝰs projection. 
n To avoid repetitions, I ſhall ſay nothing of Cuma, 
| | Puzzolo, or even of Herculanum itſelf. Among 
| the ruins of this city I ventured into a defile newly 
| opened, and carried pretty far. I ted the way to 
| ſeveral, and each with a lighted candle. In the 
| part whete the excavation was freſheſt, I perceived 
| the aſhes, which conſtitute the whole ground here- 
| abouts, looſening froin the upper part of the gut, 
drop on my head, and run down along the walls 
= Ike corn through a hopper: this alarmed me; 
7 and corfimunicating my apprehenſions to the com- 
| pany, weall, without any long deliberation, made 
| off faſter than we had come in. In this gut we 
law a moſaic floor, and the walls of a houſe through 
which the ſearch was carried in a breadth, of about 
Four feet : a wall which it ſkirted was built of turf 
or pumice ſtone, with coins of brick, from whence 
Ein. Hi erofol. gives the bens of it to Ro aulus, © by way,” 
fays he, „of providing a ſhelter ſt the invaſion with 
ve which he was threatened by Ds army under Joab.“ 
After all, this grotto is only child's- play, if compared to 
the gatacombs: there is no conceiving their immenſity with- 
out ſeeing them. Theſe countries being at that time covered 
with inhabitants, and for that very reaſon having very few 
woods, the want of ſtones for building was the firſt motive 
for thoſe excavations; of which, afterwards, a farther pub- 
lic advantage was taken; by making, as the proverb ſays, 
2 ditch of the earth. I muſt add, that the poſition of the 
catacombs ſeems to point out that of Paleopolis, which, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, was founded by * 
Pro- 


to about . of their diameter, 
colummi of the ſame ſubſtance; the whole covered 
pyer with a ſtrong lay of puzzolana white waſhed 
with lime; ſo that HReteulanum was built as Na- 
ples is at preſent. | 
The diſcoveries made by SEV AN Sage owing 
to chance; the laxiry. of the ground not admitting 
them to be extended throughout all the parts of 
the ſybterrancous city. The dangers conſequen- p 
tial to ſuch a laxity gre eaſily conceived, amidſt fre- 
quent diſruptions which there is no preventing; 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, every day affords 
riches, the value of which they who have not ſeep 
Portici will not be able to judge of, till the 
engravers employed by the king of Naples, after 
finiſhing the paintings, will exerciſe themſelves 
on the ſculptures. The latter are what will eſpa- 
cially ſne y the grandeur and the magnificencę 
of the ancients, and theif taſte for the fine arts. 
Conſidering the known. effects of air on paint- 
ings after being buried ſixteen hundred years, 
it was prudently determined to begin the deſerip- 
tion of the moguments of Herculanum with 
theſe paintings. On the recommendation of count 
Gazzola, maſter of the ordnance, and the mar- 
quis of Fraggiam, prefident of tlie tribunal of the 
monarchy, his Siczlian majeſty was pleaſed to 
make me a preſent of this molt valuable collection. 
The principal pieces of ſculpture taken qut of 
the rujns of Herculamam are already pretty well 
known by the ſeveral accounts which have been 
publiſhed of them; but I cannot omit a Mercury, 
which 1 ſaw in one of the guts. This ſtatue, 
Which is of bronze, and as big as life, repreſents 


E 
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| the meſſenger of the ogg 
| Journey, and taking off his talaries. Extreme 
j fatigue is expreſſed in his attitude, and every part 
| of his body, which is without any covering: it 
is ſeen even in his flagging eyebrows, the frontal 
muſcles not being able to keep them up. Con- 
cerning beauties of this kind Pliny the younger 
uſed to ſay, De illis Judico quantum ego ſapio, qui 
Fortaſſis in omni re, in bac certe perquam exi- 
| guum ſapio*.. Applying to myſelf what Pliny ſaid 
| of himfelf, I ſhall, with the public, wait the 
7 deſcription of Herculanum: it will - furniſh me 
with the reaſons of my admiration of many pieces, 
Which every body may — n er, artiſts 

alone can deſcribe. 
From the ſame motives 1 hall give only the 
bare hiſtory of the late diſcovery of the remains 
1 of the ancient Pœſtum. This city, built, ac- 
= cording to Solinus, by the ancient Dorians, and, 
| according to Strabo, by the Sybarites, ſtood at 
the end of a fmall bay, now part of that of 
Salerno, at a league eaſtward from the mouth 
of the river Silo or Silaro; a fituation, on ac- 
count of which the Greeks afterwards gave it 
the name of Peſidonia. It was famous in the Ro- 
man times for its roſes; Virgil; Ovid, and Pro- 
pertius, having taken notice of them. - Tes edi- 
fices, which proclaim the magnificence of its firſt 
forthders, were unqueſtionably cotemporary with 
a famous temple dedicated to Juno Argiva, which 
Strabo places at the very mouth of the Silo, and 
makes Jaſon its founder. The cauſes of the de- 
population and extinction of Magna Gracia 
reached this city; ſo that, for ſeveral centuries, its 


„ Seyero, | L. iii. 
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walls and territory were become a waſte, known 
neither - to mariners, nor the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country. 

About the year 1755, a diſciple of a painter at 
Naples being in holiday time at Capaccio, the 
place of his birth, as he was walking, a fancy 
took him to go upon the rifing grounds which bor- 
der on the ancient territory of Poeſtum. The 
only dwelling which he could perceive there, was 
a thatched farm-houſe : the beſt parts of the 
ground the farmer cultivated ; the others he re- 
ſerved for his cattle to feed in, and the ruins of the 
ancient city were a part of the latter. The young 
painter, on the heights from whence they were per- 
ceivable, had been ſtruck with the ſight, and on 
going up was amazed to ſee ramparts and gates 
{till partly ſubſiſting; ſtreets, the direction of 
which was viſible ; public buildings and temples, 
All thoſe. edifices, - unqueſtionably. built by the 
Dorians, the founders of Pœſtum, ſpoke the moſt 
remote antiquity, both in the reſemblance of their 
conſtruction, and proportions, with thoſe remains 
of ancient Egyptian archĩtectu:e ſtill to be feen in 
Upper Egypt. 

The artiſt, on his return to Dat inquired 
of his neighbours about thoſe monuments, and 
was informed, that- this . country. had from time 
immemorial been a deſert; that about tenor twelve 
years ago the farmer, whoſe dwelling he had ſeen, 
took it into his head to remove thither; and that, 
ſearching the ruins about hisdwelling, he had found 
ſome things which had turned to ſo good account, 
as to put him into a condition of renting that wild 
and uninhabited ſpot. The young diſciple haſtened 
"roy. to Naples, to communicate this diſcovery 


Q; to 
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to his · maſter. The rapture with-which he ſpokes 
of it, ſo excited the painter's curioſity, - that he 
repaired thither, and found a gratification the 
more ample and exquiſite, as his eyes were con- 
verſant with ſuch objects. Ptmſtum now roſe from 
jts long obſcurity. The curious flocked thither; 
the moſt inviting repreſentations were made of its 
ruins; the count de Gazzola, having plans and 
elevations taken of them in his preſence, employed 
the beſt artiſts in Naples in engraving them at his 
own houſe; and, in a ward, at his requeſt the 
king himſelf came in perſon to ſee theſe ruins, and 
appointed them for the rendezvous n a great 
hunt. 

I fhall mention Veſuvius, only in commemo- 
ration of the exquiſiteneſs of the grapes which, 
growing among the ravages of its eruptions, yield 
the wine known by the name of ma Chriſti. 
And here let me gratefully remember t e generous 
courteſy of an old man, to whom we owed the 
regale: he lived half way up the hill, in a cavern 
formed by irregular 'cengeſtions of lava. In 
going up towards him without ſeeing him; we 
were cating the grapes with all the appetency 
which heat and fatigue can excite for a very pala- 
table refreſhment. His fuddes appearance had 
ſuſpended our yoracity, till he ſaid to us with an 
aſpe& which confirmed the kindneſs of his words, 
Mangiate, fob, mangiate: © Eat, children, eat,” 

We imagined that the expectation of the bona 
mantia was at the bottom of this courteſy, and 
| accordingly behaved like perſons accuſtomed to 


.- fuch mercenaty civilities z but, to our no ſmall 


epa the good old man would hear of no ſuch 
ching: 


of 
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ching ; and it was only at our repeated inſtances 
that he accepted of a carlin, which he faid he would 

keeꝑ very charily, as a token af the haprineſ be 
had to ſerve Frenchmen. 

A taſte for the higher ſciences has gor foceing 
at Naples. We were preſent at a private exerciſe, 
where the prince de La Rocella's eldeſt fon, who 
was ſcarce entered into his fifteenth year, explained 

Newton's TrajeQories with the profoundneſs of a 
great geometrician, the perſpicuity and eaſe of a 
man of wit, and all the gracefulneſs and vivacity 
of his age. 

Adother prince has made great advancements 
in chemiſtry and diſcoveries analogous to that 
ſcience z particularly, he gives to white marble a 
fixed tincture of any colaur whatever, and pene- 
trating through the whole maſs however large. 
We ſaw a cardinal's hat of this kind; and near 
it was a rough piece of equal bulk, which had 
gone through the like operation: it was broken 
before our eyes, and the whole infide was of as 
fine a red as the ſuperſicies. Something ſtill more 
wonderful is a cube, likewiſe of white marble, 
with its ſurface two feet ſquare every way: an ane 
is painted a virgin, and all the laminæ which are 
lawed away from the cube, ſhew the like image. 
It is this prince of San-Severo who has recovered 
the ancient ſecret of inextinguiſhable lamps. We 
ſaw one burning in a vault hermetically ſnut; and 
we were aſſured it had been there eighteen months, 
without any ſupply to the ſubſtance which feeds 
its light. This lamp illuminates the vault of a 
chapel in which lie the prince's anceſtors; and 


* 3 of all bis chemical diſcoveries is to 
| Q 4 increaſe 
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increaſe the — of this chapel, which 
already is but too full. of them. Among thoſe 
which he intends to add, we ſax, in his palace, 
a white marble ſtatue, as big as life, repreſenting 
Man in the bands of Sin. Theſe bands are alarge 
net incloſing the figure, which is ſtruggling in it. 
This ner, with its numberleſs maſhes and knots, 


. was made out of the ſame block; an immenſe 


labour, which might have been much better 
employed. After all, it is a mere Gothic piece, 
and the more ſuch, as the figure is nothing near 
ſo fine as it might, had not the net ingroſſed all 


_ the artiſts attention. This odd piece, at Rome 


would ſcarcely be looked on; but N or reckons 
it among its wonders. 

I ſhall not repeat, what is known to all the 
_— that Naples is the centre of the beſt muſic 
in Italy, and the non plus ultra in execution. It is 


to all Italy, in muſic, what Athens was to Greece 


in eloquence and philoſophy; but its muſic, like 
the other arts, ſavours a little of the national 
fondneſs for the capriccioſo and the ſtravagante. 
The emulation of muſicians at Naples ſhows 
itſelf moſt diſtinguiſhably at the opera, which is 
the moſt ſplendid, the moſt grand and magnificent 
dramatic exhibition in Italy, 105 it may be ſup- 
poſed, in all Europe. 
The theatre is of an aſtoniſhing ſpaciouſneſs, 
having. fix rows of boxes, each of which, like a 
room, is furniſhed with tables, pier. glaſſes, tapeſtry, | 
canopies, branches, &c. the king's is a falon 
fronting the ſtage, and of ſuch a ſize as very 
conveniently to hold the royal family and part of 
Be 97 court: the ckelt has room for two hundred 


perſons: ; 


— 
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the pit is full of fixed benches, like thoſe 
of our amphitheatres, which are not uſed in Italy: 
the decorations, inſtead of being like ſcreens, 
repreſent ſome publle place, the inſide of a2 
temple, or of a palace; the whole in three large 
pieces, two along the ſides, and one filling up 
the end of the ſtage, and in which painters dilplay | 
all the magic of perſpectiye. 

The exhibition is variegated by marches, battles, 
triumphs, all in the moſt grand execution : bat. 
tles are fought between numerous bodies of fen- 
cing-maſters in rich uniforms, and who appear to 
be really fighting, the claſhing of their weapons 
keeping time with the orcheſtra: theſe battles are 
not without their cavalry, and mounted on horſes 
from the king's ſtables, or thoſe of the firſt nobj- 
lity. In triumphs the car is drawn by the king's 
fineſt horſes; capariſoned at the expence of the 
undertakers. The intervals between the acts are 
filled up with ballets in no wiſe relating to the 
play, and the more out of the way by being exe- - 
cuted on French airs, as fitter for this purpoſe than 
the Italian, by reaſon of their quicker meaſure. 
The theatrical undertakers are a ſociety of cre- 
ditable perſons of all ranks, - who, with the ap- 
probation of the court, are renewed annually, ' 
The piece for the year is fold in print; and at the 
beginning of it are the names of the poet, the 
muſician, the actors, the principal {ymphoniſts, | 
the decorator, and even the taylor. 

The opera for 1758 was Metaſtaſio's Demophoin, 
FA to muſic for that year by the celebrated Saffone; 


for operas in Italy are like the motets in France, 


muſicians compoſing, by way of emulation, from 
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che ſame words. It was the opinion of all Naples, 
that all the former muſical compoſitions on De- 
mophodn fell ſhort of Saffone's. - This play is 
known, both in its ſubject and buſineſs, to be 
very near a-kin to the French Agnes de Caſtro. 
The duetto cloſing the ſecond act, with other pieces 
of that kind, was generally applauded ; but at 
the arietta Miſero Porgoletto, in which Timanto 
ſpeaks to his fon, whom he holds in his arms, 
there was not a dry eye in the houſe: the whole 
expreſſion of this ariatta was that of nature: the 
very French wh were preſent overlooked the 
auk ward phyz of the Soprano, who acted Timante, 
and the diſagreement of his voice with the enormity 
of his ſtature, of his arms and his legs, and 
wept a8 cardially as the Neapolitans themſelves. 
At the operas in Italy, clapping an arietta is a 
fenal for an encore. The orcheſtra then returns 
to the prelude, and the caſtrato walks about in a 


9 _ and fings the favourite arietta the ſecond 


This is ſometimes repeated even to the fifth 
— time; and in theſe repetitions it is, that 
the ſinger exerts every reſource of nature and art, 
to ſurpaſs himſelf in each repetition, by the 
variety of gradations which he introduces into 
the trills, modulations, and whateyer belongs 
to the expreſſion. Slight and quick as ſome 


of theſe gradations may be, not one of them 


eſcapes an Italian ear: they perceive them, they 
feel them, they reliſh them with a delicht, which 
in Italy is called the foretaſte of the joys of Para- 
diſe, where, we may hope, there will be others 
r 
hy W the powers of harmony. _ 
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The opera at Naples acts from St. Charles's day 

to Lent, and three times a week : the other parts 
of the year are left to the comic opera, and a play 
not like chat of the other parts of Italy, which is 
alſo acted by Italian players in foreign countries. 
Moſt of the arguments of the Neapolitan drama 
are a mixture of tragi-comedy, like thoſe of Lopez 
de Vega, and - Spaniſh play-wrights; a manner 
which, like many of the other cuſtoms and 
modes, is a relique of the long dominion of the 
Spaniards at Naples. The principal characters 
in theſe compolitions are kings and queens, princes 
and princeſſes : the droll parts are a Dianina, Poli- 
chinells, and Don Faſtidio de Faſftidii. 

All the intrigues are carried on by Dianina: ſhe 
who acted that part during my ſtay at Naples; 
| was a handfome young woman about ſeventeen, 
cunning, readineſs of wit, and ſprightlineſs of a 
chamber-maid. 

Polichinello is a Calabrian peaſant, become 2 
footman in the decline of life, but ſtill - 
all his former bluntneſs and ſtupidity, Inſtead of 
a hat, he has an old cap, like that of a charity- 
boyz and a bag, with an opening at the bottom, 
ſerves him for a cloak, which is tied abour the 
waiſt with a cord: his ſtockings are ſack-cloth 
guetres, with large wooden ſhoes : his ſpeech 
conſiſts of a jargon of the Neapolitan and Ca- 
labrian; and this coarſe idiom, the vehicle of 
all the obſcegity belonging to his part, makes 
Naples laugh more in one evening, than all the 
reſt of Italy in a whole twelvemonth, Foreigners, 
who cannot join in the laugh, are eaſily known by 
their inuten. The firſt time I was at this play, 
I hap- 
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1 happened to be among fix, who gravely kept 
their countenance. --I took the liberty of aſking 
them how they could fit ſo compoſed; and I had 
for anſwer, that it was their misfortune to be, 
fome Tuſcans, others Romans and Venetians. 
Don Faſtidio de Faſtidii was - admirably acted 
by a man with ſpindle ſnanks, tun belly, long 
' ſeraggy neck, large mouth, lantern jaws, and a 
noſe of an enormous length: being in a Spaniſh 
dreſs, he has on a black wig, with the two ſhort 
ties continually flapping his ears before and be- 
hind, and thus filling up the void which his bare 
neck leaves between his broad ſhoulders and his 
head. A more drole maſque certainly was never 
contrived. All great concerns are conducted by this 
perſonage, who, aboundin g in ſolemn ſentences, 
turgid phraſes, and pompous words, always opens 
His opinion with a Con- cio: a- coſa- che, and a prolix 
period of four clauſes, but which he never finiſhes, 
either being impertinently interrupted by Policbi- 
nello, or bewildering himſelf in the ideas by the 
connexion of which his period is to be formed. 
When out, he continues chewing high, with in- 
creaſed gravity. He is generally counſellor of 
ſtate, huſband and father, and gets frequent drub- 
bings; he is a cuckold on record; his precious 
daughter proves with child, and is run away with; 
yet all theſe diſagreeable accidents do not abate 
his ſelf-conceit, his confidence in his ſagacity, and 
his inexhauſtible loquacity. 

The Neapolitan actors, like thoſe of moſt of 
the cities in Italy, do not make a living by the 
ſtage; they are either artificers or tradeſmen. 
Don an was a n.. goldſmith: 21 — 

cen 
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ſeen him at work in his ſhop, as if he had never 
trod the ſtage. Dianina was to have been married 
to a jeweller in the beginning of November. The 
houſes being open only at certain times in the year, 
the ſtage is but a temporary ſtation, which would 
not maintain idlers who ſhould wholly give them- 
ſelves to it. The public morality is 4 gainer by 
this diſpoſition, and the theatre is no loſer, ali 
who appear on it acting for themſelves; no leis 
than for the public. Our Neapolitan players 
uſed to perform their rehearſals in a ſmall theatre, 
near the new-caſtle- ſquare, called i Teatro. della 
Cavs: it was indeed in a real vault, very damp, 
and offenſive to the ſmell. The price of the 
boxes was about ten ſous French money. Theſe 
rehearſals: were crowded by the commonalty, 
who thus ſaw a play. for two or three ſous; and 
by ſuch foreigners, who were for ſeeing both the 
people and the actors in a half undreſs; they 
—— laughing at the jokes ariſing Ben 
the occaſion; or which incidents ſuggeſted. : 
. [rhar..n.all choghepties 
of Italy, the parts of men, and eſpecially of gal- 
lants, are acted by women; whereas at Rome, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancient Romans, 
all the female parts are performed by men; which 
is called far da Donna. 

From what I have already ſaid of the richnals of 
the churches. at Naples in plate, in paintings, and 
in decorations ſnewing more oſtentation than taſte, 

it may have been concluded that Naples, even 
relatively to religion, affects ſingularity. No 
where are feſtivals attended with ſuch pomp and 
. buſtle. 2 moſt brilliant part of theſe feſti- 
21 vals 
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vals is the octaves. The eight days following the 
feſtivatof-rhe patron ſamt-of every church, whe- 
ther regular or fecular, are à continual ſolemnity, 
at which the fineſt voices end beſt hands attend, 
both morning and evening. Suck is the number 
of churches within-Naples, that the oftaves make 
the whole year one continued entertainment for the 
devout, the lovers of muſic, and likewiſe for the 

muſicians, ae min Wes . 
ſiſtencę. 

The feaſt of e Chriſti dip theſe 
hebdewadary ſolemnities: at that ſeaſon, the 
richeft churches ingroſs the whole opera, its 
voices, inſtruments, machines, ' decorations, and 
Hhaminations ; and the octave of this feaſt not 
ſuffieing for the number of exhibitions, and the 
curioſity of the people, it is prolonged, fo that one 
exhibition is not a diſadvantage to ansther. I ſaw, 
in the Jeſuits great college, the ſtore-houſe of the 
machines which they ſet up in their church on this 


feſtival: few opera houſes can ſhew the like. To 


give me an idea of this ſpeftacle, I was told that 
the Santiſimo, being carried up on clouds almoſt to 
the roof of the church, deſcends of itſelf for the 
benediction, making its way through the clouds, 
hich ſeparate, and receiving in its - the 
veneration of angels and other beings, part of 
whom leave their Ration to attend on it. What 
can the Greeks think at the ſight of ſpectacles like 
theſe ; they, who have no better way of keeping 
the Euchariſt than in M leathern purſe hung up 
againſt the wall 1 the ſacriſty of their churches? 
The news-papers mention no other liquefaction 
than K St. 3 but this 


miracle 
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micacle is common at Naples; it is repeated there 
at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral churches, on St. 
Stephen's hlood, on St. Pantaleon's, St. Patrizia 's, 
St. Vitus's, St. John the Baptiſt's; and hkewiſe 
on ſome milk of the Virgin Mary's, of which the 
day( 0. Mr. Addiſon in his Travels through Italy, 
and afterwards Mr. Voltaire in his Univerſal Hi- 
ſtory, apply to theſe liquefactions the paſſage of the 
fifth Satire of Horace, book i. where the poet 
relates a miracle * the ſame kind, n 

| Enns leb. 
— dedis uh Jocoſque, 
Dum Sorma'fine thura ona — ee. 
Parjuttere api. | 


The Neapolitans, and 33 — 
who have had any education, are in Horace's way 
of thinking, but without allowing themſelves his 
w-ay of talking: their behaviour and cot ſatian 
on any thing relative to belief, even the moſt po- 
pular, are regulated by the danger, in Italy, of 
being reckoned a miſbeliever, and the little in- 
conveniency they find in appearing too credulous. 

The lame Mr. Addiſon, above quoted, ſaw 
the harbour of Naples in Virgil's wenn, 4 
ſcription of chat of Carthage: GED 


Ef) in ſeceſſu longo Jocks, 25 bu * 


— as mire a the Ji Fr ver 
— 


„ Eneid, Lib. i. The 
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The reſemblance is indeed ſtriking. Virgil, itt 


tis deſcription, might have in his eye the two bays | 


of Naples: in a word, the Sylvie, detora alta; 
coruſce, give a natural repreſentation of the ſite of 
the poet's tomb; but Macrobius will have this de: 
fcription to be merely an imitation of that which 
Homer.“ in the thirteenth book of the Odyſlee; 
has drawn of the harbour of Ithaca. Both de- 
ſcriptions indeed offer the ſame objects; ſome 
more particulariſed in Virgil; others, ſuch as 
the famous Grotto of the IDS more ae 
delineated in Homer. 

The air of Naples, the bad fare at our inn, and 
the wine which we were in ſome meaſure obliged 
to fight for, (though at Naples the very beſt is 
ſold at a low rate) affected my health. The air and 
aliments, which in the Neapolitans cauſed the ex- 
Ploſions and eruptions taken notice of above, ope- 
rating on me only by halves, had the effect of a 
medicament, which, its action deing concentrated, 


would torment a patient inſtead of relieving him. 


The captain of an Engliſh privateervery obligingly 
told us, we ſhould be extremely welcome to a paſ- 
ſage over to Sicily ;' but a conveniency unex- 
pectedly offering, I returned to Rome, and even 
without taking leave of the count di Gazzola, who, 
on hearing of my departure, commended my pru- 
dence; adding, that, of twenty foreigners, who 
in ſpight of the intimations of nature would conti- 
nue at Naples, ſix or ſeven generally loſt their 
lives. Two of the French abbots, who had come 
to Rome on account of the conclave, * r 
* Saturn, L. v. c. 3. 
.-- odſly 
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ouſly ill at Naples; and, however alluring this 
city is to a foreigner, the dangers of making any - 
ſtay here og well make him ws wh Tanti penitere 

It remains to be obſerved concerning Naples, 
1. That princes are as common there as marquiſes 
at Paris; that the nobility's luxury lies chiefly in 
equipages, coaches and four or fix being much 
more common at Naples than at Paris ; that the 
mules, or horſes, are the very fineſt which can 
be got; that the length of the traces is one of 
the chief marks of grandeur and diſtinction; 
laſtly, that the lackeys are very handſome well- 
made fellows, in rich liveries, trailing ſwords of 
an enormous length; whereas the maſter's, which 
is more like a poniard, is carried by the firſt lackey 
at a button-hole. 

2. That the kingdom of Naples is ſtill governed 
by laws which the Normans. introduced in the ele- 
yenth century. Theſe laws are to the common 
law of Italy, what the cuſtom of Normandy is to 
the common law of France : it is the ancient feu- 
dal law in all its purity, or rather in all its rigour, 
with regard to younger brothers. and daughters, 
in ſucceſſions and all diſpoſals of poſſeſſions. This 
law being equally common to Normandy and the 
kingdom of Naples, is fo unexceptionable a mo- 
nument of the Norman conqueſt, that the prin- 
cipal articles of the conſuetudines Napolitanæ, and of 
the Norman cuſtom, are explained by one another, 
in the Neapolitan and Norman Commentaries ; 
and Banage 1s as well known .and as much con- 
ſulted at Naples, as Maitheus de Mictis at Rouen. 

Vor. II. * This 
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This reſemblance, this affinity, this family-look, 

ſill diſcernible between the laws of the conquer. 
ors and thoſe of a country conquered ſeven hun- 
dred years ago, ſeem to me a proof that, at, the 
time of the conqueſt, theſe. laws and cuſtoms, 
commonly thought. to proceed from caprice, ig- 
norance, and barbariſm, were faunded on rational 
and fixed principles; and, though not digeſted 
into books, were ſafely preſerved in the memory of 
thoſe whoſe welfare depended on the preſervation 
of them; and this the more eaſily, the articles 
being but few. Such was the Roman law itſelf 
in its origin, and ſuch the Twelve Tables of which 
Cicero“ has ſaid, Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod 
ſentio, Bibliothecas mebercule omnium philoſopborum 
amnes, mibi videtur XII. Tab. Libellus, fi quis 
legum fontes & capita viderit, & autoritatis pondere, 
et utilitalis ubertate ſuperare. 

The Two Sicilies, as governed by the feudal law 
in all i its ſtrictneſs, offer to the nobility of thoſe 
ſtates of Italy, where the laws have eſtabliſhed an 
equality, ſuch as Genoa, Venice, Milan, &c. an 
advantage, which in F rance Normandy ' offers 
to the Pariſians and inhabitants of the common- 
law provinces, where equality is ſettled by the 
municipal law, fiefs gre purchaſed, and go with- 
out any diviſion or diſmemberment to the purcha- 
ſer's eldeſt ſon. A great part of the Sicilian fiefs 
are, accordingly, in the hands of Venetians, Ge- 
noeſe, &c. and it is ſomething ſtrange to me, that 
the ſovereigns of this kingdom have never thought 
of prohibiting, or at leaſt of cauſing to be pur- 

chaſed, a conveniency, which, beſides i its detri- 
De Orat. L. i. N. 195, 
| ment 
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ment to cultivation, throws the principal fruits 
of their ſubjects induſtry into foreign hands. 

A litigious diſpoſition, if not introduced, has 
been perpetuated at Naples, jointly with the Nor- 
man laws; ſo that there are few countries which 
have ſo many law- courts, and people living by 
the law. This is the greateſt, and perhaps the 
only change, that has happened in the Neapolitan 
manners, as exhibited in the picture given of them 
by Statius, who wrote under Domitian. He ſays 
of Naples, 


Nulla foro rabies, aut ftriie jurgia legis, 
Moris jura viris ſolum & fine faſcibus equum.* 


3. In all the countries which I have ſeen, there is 
not a town, Langres in France'excepted, where 
the walls of churches are fo crowded with epitaphs 
and funerary inſcriptions as Naples; and they ge- 
nerally ſavour very ſtrongly of the country: grief 
expreſſes itſelf in epigrams, antitheſes, and puns; 
a dition quite oppoſite to the ftyle uſed by the 
ancients on theſe lugubrious objects. Miſſon has 
inſerted a great many of thoſe Neapolitan epi- 
taphs, taken as they came. I ſhall mention two, 
which he ſhould not have omitted. The firſt is a 
diſtich on a ſtone ſarcophagus, ſurmounted, with 
a little Bacchus, in a chapel of the Mount of 
Olives church : it was compoſed by king Alphonſo 
the Magnanimous, in honour of a favourite called 


Maſſimo. 


Qui fuit Al Ifonfi quondam pars maxima regis 
Maximus, hic tenui nunc tumulatur bumo. 


* Sylv. L. ili. 
R 2 The 
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The fecond, which affect both by the ſubject and 

the turn of it, heightens the beauty of the monu- 

ment erected by the great Gonſalyo's grandſon, in 

the church of Santa Maria la- Nuova, to the me- 

mory of M. de Lautrec, who died before Naples, 

| which he was beſieging for Francis I. This mo- 
nument is of the laſt century: 


obrro FUXIO LAUTRECO, 
FERDINANDUS«CONSALVUS, r. FILIUS 
LUD. MAGNI CONSALVI NEPOS, 
CUM- EJUS OSSA, LICET HOSTIS, 
or BELLI FORTUNA TULER AY, 
SINE HONORE JACERE COMPERISSEF 
' HUMANARUM MISERIARUM MEMOR, 
„I AVITO SACELLO, 
GALLO DUCT, 
HISPANUS PRINCEPS 
POSUIT. 


At Naples, oppoſite to the Carmelites and the 
Torrion, ſo famous by Guiſe's Memoirs, is ſeen an- 
other monument, but of leſs honour to human na- 
ture, the pillar at the foot of which the unfortu- 
nate Conradin was beheaded and interred (i) by 
order of Charles of Anjou, who had wreſted the 
kingdom of Naples from him. On this pillar is a 
diſtich in Gothic characters, containing a taunt not 
leſs ſhocking than the event it commemorates. 


- Aftaris ungue Leo pullum rapiens Aquilinum, 
Hie deplumavit, Acephalumgue dedit. 


(i) In the middle of the very ſquare where he was exe- 
cuted, he being at that time under excommunication. 
7” | The 
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The ehipivſa Margatet, dowager of the emperor 
Conradin, had flown from the heart of Germany 
to Naples, to ranſom her ſon's life ; but ſhe came 
too late; and all her comfort was Ret being per- 
mitted to remove his corpſe from the unhallowed 
place where it had been pur into the ground, to 
the Carmelite church. A private perſon afterwards 
erected, at his own expence, a little chapel on the 
very ſpot, and about the pillar, on the top of 
which he had a croſs ſet up. The floor of this 
chapel, lying lower than the ground of the ſquare 
about it, is, excepting the middle, (which is a 
thoroughfare from one part of the ſquare to the 
other) always damp, from a cauſe manifeſtly na- 
tural ; but the Neapolitans look on this moiſtneſs 
as a miraculous and perpetual teſtimony of the 
innocence of Conradin, and his couhn Frederic 
duke of Auſtria, who had been involved in his 
misfortunes and cataſtrophe : this is a reſpectable 
prejudice, deſerving to be kept up in ſupport of 
humanity, and the right of nations. 

Naples, by its ſituation and harbour, has always 
been the centre of a commerce, which it lies in its 
own breaſt to enlarge, and very conſiderably. 

Its exports are hemp, flax, goats hair, ſilk, dried 
fruits, manna, horſes, excellent ſhip-timber, and 
different kinds of grain. Fhe imports are cloth, 
linen, and filk ſtuffs. The importation of cloth 
is intirely in the hands of the Engliſh, in oppoſi- 
tion to the French, in conſequence of a wrong 
meaſure which I ſhall briefly ſer forth. The French 
had for a long time the excluſive monopoly of ſup- 
plying Naples with cloth ; and theſe cloths, moſt 
of which are ſuperfine, paid a duty ad valorem. | 
Fhe Engliſh began the ſame trade with low-priceX 

R 3 cloths, 
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cloths, either as meaning thereby only to fill up 
the void left them by the finer cloths of the French, 

or that their manufactures were not yet in a condi- 
tion to enter into an open competition with them. 
However it be, having long traded on this footing, 
and thus paying very low duties, and from time to 
time renewing treaties in which the tariff of the 
former duties was ſtill retained, they are gradually 
come to ſupply Naples with the ſuperfine cloths, 
and without any variation of the ancient tariff. 
The French, eſpecially ſince the acceſſion of Don 
Carlos to the crown, might certainly claim equal 
indulgence; but, whether from forgetfulneſs or 
miſmanagement on their ſide, or good luck and 
addreſs on that of the Engliſn, things ſtill conti- 
nue to the prejudice of France, all whoſe trade in 
this country is now dwindled to camblets and Pi- 
cardy lawns, 

Naples, being a long time under che dominion 
of the Spaniards, had imbibed their diſpoſition : 
it paid tribute to the trading nations for all its wants, 
without knowing how to go about leſſening thoſe 
wants by induſtry, or ſo much as furniſhing ſome 
returns by the mere natural productions of its ſoil. 
Don Carlos and his miniſtry have made it one of 
their principal objects, to raiſe the nation from 
| ſach a ſituation, equally ſcandalous and detrimen- 
tal, by ſerting up new manufactures, and reviving 
thoſe which were declining under the want of 
protection. 

For ſome years, the manufacture of linens had 
conſiſted only of what was made by the country 
people. for their own uſe; whereas it now begins 

to ſupply the towns- people with houſhold _—_ 
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imd from the profitable ſale of them they will na- 
turally receive a farther improvement. Manufac- 
tories of velvets, half velvets, handkerchiefs, 
ſilk ſtockings, &c. increaſe, and produce goods 
which recommend themſelves to foreigners. Great 
quantities of ſpun cotton, beſides ſupplying the 
national manufactures, are exported to Germany 
and Swiſſerland. Laſtly, commerce has even a 
profeſſorſnip in the univerſity: it had been origi- 
nally founded by a private perſon for morality; 
but being diſcontinued for want of an audience, 
the government have applied it to the explanation 

of the principles and particulars of trade, which 
at leaſt proves the miniſtry's great attention to that 
part of adminiſtration. 

From my account of the preſent ſtate of muſic 
at Naples, it is eaſily conceived to form no incon- 
ſiderable branch of trade. The marble ſlabs for 
veneering, in working of which the Neapolitans 
excel ; the macaroons and other paſtry works; of 
which the Italians are ſo fond, and for which Na- 
ples is particularly famous; horſes and mules of 
the Neapolitan breed, the like of which no part 
of Italy affords z together with jewelry and the 
book trade, which flouriſh greatly at Naples; 
make ſo many branches of the trade which ſup- 
ports this great city, and, if the government con- 
tinues irs protection, will enrich it. 

When theſe matters are come to à kind of con- 
fiſtency, it is thought the duties on exportation, 
and the embargo on ſtuds, will be taken off. This 
conſiſtency is the king's view in the reimburſement 
of the capitals, for the intereſt of which moſt of 
thoſe duties, altenated by the Spaniſh viceroys, are 

R 4 feb 
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ſtill levied for eee ee on account of for- 
mer loans. 
Till that liberty, hich commerce requires, 
ſhall take place, theſe duties are collected with 
a rigour not known in any other country. This I 
experienced at my leaving Naples: I was ſearched 
in ſuch a manner, that I could ſcarce help thinking 
that even a Triorches would be ſeizable, and 
ſubject to a fine for: having more than he ſhould. 
By their very narrow inſpection of my clothes, 
which was the next article they proceeded to, I was 
quite amazed to find that linen, ſtuffs, and ſtock- 
ings, though made at Naples, paid a conſiderable 
export duty. 
If any thing obſtructs the employment of induſ- 
try, on which the government 1s ſo intent, and which 
clogs the reſources in view for it, it will perhaps 
be the reſolution taken by the ſame government 
to ſet up Naples as a military power, and keep it 
on that footing. In conſequence of this — 
it is, that the king of Naples, in a profound peace, 
keeps a body of between forty and fifty thouſand 
men. Population indeed is no great ſufferer by it, 
the far greater part of the foot conſiſting of French 
deſerters drawn hither by the large pay, but ſtill 
given to deſert; which is the more extraordinary, 
as no diſcharge is to be hoped for, but by death, or 
when irrecoverably diſabled by illneſs. We were 
continually accoſted, in the ſtreets of Naples, by 
one or other of theſe ſoldiers, who, taking us to be 
French, talked to us of their hardſhips, and their 
ſorrow for ever having lifted in that ſervice ; but 
their ſorrow ſignified nothing, the frontiers being 
too well ſecured for any of them to eſcape, One 
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act of humanity in the government, however, de- 
ſerves notice; that, on deſerters being brought back 
to their corps, they are only put in priſon and kept 
on bread and water for a few days: on a ſecond 
crime the puniſhment is ſomething heavier, but 
never death. | 

In our return to France, we met on | the Leg- 
horn heaths ſome French ſoldiers, who were come 
ſo far as from Weſtphalia to ſhut themſelves up 
in that mouſe-trap. We told them, as patheti« 
cally as we could, the conditions and the lamen- 
tations of thoſe who had been caught in it: * 
ſaid they would try, and walked on. 


RETURN from NAPLES to ROME. 


IN this return, I followed, from Capua to Ter- 
tacina, part of the way which Horace took in that 
journey from Rome to Brunduſium, which, in 
imitation of Lucilius, he deſcribes with equal 
beauty and ſimplicity in the fifth Satire of his firſt 
book : my eyes were then in that ſtate of lippitude, 
with which Horace was troubled on this Journey. 
| Reading that ſatire with cloſe attention, I diſ- 
covered a fact which has eſcaped the commentators 
and tranſlators, viz. that Horace performed this 
long journey on foot. This may be concluded, 

1. from the word repere (), which occurs twice; 
and from altius præcinctis, all terms agreeing only 
with perſons on foot: 2. from the diſtance of the 
places where they put up at night: 3. from the 
expreſs mention he makes of his travelling part 

0 Dacier, after explaiaing i in a note that repere, the ſame 


As efreiy in Greek, to ſlide, to creep, to crawl, ſignifies to go, 
concludes from it, that Horace travelled on horſeback. | 
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of the road in a carriage, and not ſaying a word 
about his beaſt when he took boat for Forum Ap: 


pit: 4. from the age and circumſtances of the 


poet, — was in the twenty- third year of his age, 

having, the year before, ſerved the campaign of 
Philippi in the foot: 5. from the rhetorician He- 
liodorus being of the company, and who, Greek 
like, was a mighty walker, both from choice and 


 exconomy, and likewiſe in conſequence of the Gre- 
cian education. The illuſtration of this diſcovery 


I leave to the firſt Capuchin who, in tranſlating 
Horace, or commenting on him, will be pleaſed 
to obſerve, that the wits of Auguſtus's court ſtill 
retained, with this ancient way of travelling, the 
ſimplicity and plainneſs of manners which it ſeems 
to indicate. 

I have ſaid, that the ſatire in queſtion is written 


with equal beauty and ſimplicity : but here I muſt 


except the epiſode of Meſſius and Sarmentus : it is 
in the low vulgar ſtyle, which had over-run Paris 
at our coming thither in 1755, and which we may 
fuppoſe Horace to have brought with him from the 
army. He makes uſe of it again in the ſatire pro- 
ſcripti regis Rupili, which he wrote the year follow- 
ing. His converſation in high life, his connexions 
with Auguſtus's friends, the manners of a court 
equally polite and learned, ſoon made him lay aſide 
that ribaldry, which accordingly is no longer ſeen 
in his works, and which he left to lippis atque 
tonſoribus; though Lambinus, and moſt of the 
commentators, pronounce it to be urbaniſimum 


et feſtiviſſimum- (1). 


(1) M. Dacier's note on this ribaldry i is rather more ridicu- 
lous than that on repere. 4 
The 
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The curioſities in the ſeveral places along the 
main road from Naples to Rome, are to be met 
with in all books of travels; ſo chat I ne 
ook of the non-deſcripts. 


At the diſtance of three leagues from Capua km, 


croſſed the Garigliano, the Liris of the ancieats. 
This river, which was a boundary to Latium, wa- 
ters a very fruitful country, bordered by thoſe 
riſings which produced the famous Falernian 
wine. Here are ſeen the ruins of the towa of 
Minturnum and its marſhes, where Marius fought 
ſhelter from Sylla's revenge. Speaking of this 
country, ſo often imbrued with French blood, Bran- 
tome“ breaks out into this lamentation : Alas! 
I have ſeen thoſe very places; I have even been 
* on the Garigliano. It was at ſun-ſet, more than 
at any other time of the day, that the ſhades 
and manes began to appear like ghoſts : the no- 
ble ſouls of our brave French who expired there, 
« ſeemed to riſe from the earth to ſpeak to me, 
and, as it were, anſwered me, talking of their 
< battles and their glorious death.“ 


MOL A. 


Mola, the next place on the road, is the ancient 
Formiæ, built by the Leſtrigones, who were ac- 
counted men-eaters. All that remains of this 
town is a ſingle ſtreet at the bottom of the bay, 
which is covered towards the weſt by the promon- 
tory of Gaeta. The hill where Formiz ſtood, is 
now covered with excellent vineyards. As I was 
walking among them, I perceived the remains of a 
wall of a prodigious thickneſs, conſiſt ng 0 of very 
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large tones uniformly cut in emboſſments. This 
embelliſhment muſt have been a tedious work, 
the ſtones being a compound of extremely hard 
filex, joined together by a natural cement, to which 
naturaliſts give the Engliſh name of pudding. the 
whole promontory of Gaeta is one intire maſs of 
this kind. | 
The hills, of which this promontory is a con- 
tinuance, were for a long time the haunt of gangs 
of banditti, deſerters from the armies; which, for 
a great part of the ſixteenth century,. had been 
fighting againſt one another for the kingdom of 
Naples. Theſe banditti, who lived by pillage, 
and were true ſucceſſors to the Leſtrigones, had 
formed themſelves into a kind of republic, which 
the Spaniſh viceroys little diſturbed, if, as is ſaid, 
they did not tolerate it. Whilſt they held this 
poſt, travellers never ventured near them, exceptin 
numerous caravans completely armed. I was told 
that one of theſe caravans, with which Taſſo was 
going to Naples, being attacked, defeated, and 
pillaged, one of the handitti, hearing, on the field 
of battle, the name of the author of Feruſalem, took 
| no ſmall pains to find him out, and preſented him 
! to. the commander of the troop, who received him 
| with reſpe&, and even a kind of veneration : all 
_ his baggage was returned, with the addition of 
2 preſent ; and the commander himſelf, at the head 
of a detachment, . eſcorted him out of all danger: 
thus-providence is frequently pleaſed to alleviate 
the afflictions with which ſome cotemporary jea- 
louſy embitters the life of illuſtrious n who, 
like Taſſo, « 


| Ploravere fuis non ended ene 
LbpHperatum mexitis. 


The 
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The frontiers of the kingdom of Naples were at 
length cleared of theſe robbers, towards the cloſe 
of the laſt century, by the marquis de Carpi. 
Father Mabillon, Miſſon, Burnet, and all tra- 
vellers who have made the tour of Italy ſince 
that happy expedition, Join in CY 
the brave marquis de Carpi. | 

At Mola I aſked for: a barber : immediately 
after, comes in a tall, ſwarthy, meager man with 
whiſkers, a coat all in tatters, and a ſpada of an enor- 
mous length; in a word, he appeared to be a brave 
deſcendant from the ancient Leſtrigones: after 
all the Italian ceremonies previous to this opera- 
tion, he ſhaved me with ſuch dexterity and diſpatch, 
that I never before nor ſince met with the like, 
I did not forget to aſk him what countryman he 
was, and where he had learned his trade: he told 
me that he was a Catalonian, and was juſt come 
from Conſtantinople, where for ſix years he had 
practiſed ſhaving, but could hardly keep life and 
ſoul together, being but a bungler in compariſon . 
with the Turkiſh barbers. 

Beyond Mola, fronting a bay formed by the ſea 
in the hinder part of the promontory of Gaeta, 
the Appian road is lined with ſome houſes, one of 
which is ſuppoſed to be Cicero's Formianum. Theſe 
houſes, ſtill partly ſubſiſting, ſhew the antiquity _ 
of their conſtruction, in the very ſmall, and very 
elegant rooms, windows, and doors: every thing 
is faced with marble, and the decorations are diſtri- 
buted with equal moderation and taſte. Facing 
| theſe houſes, a gentle flope full of olive- yards 
leads to the ſea. There it was, that, according to 
tradition, Cicero fell a victim to the reſentment 

| has of 
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of Antony and Fulvia; and this ſpot, Appian 
fays, travellers uſed to viſit with a veneration little 


ſhort of religious worſhip. 


FON D ren = 
I at Fondi, the laſt place in the kingdom of 


Naples, St. Thomas d' Aquinas's ſchool and cham. 


ber: it is only from a reſpect to theſe monuments, 
that the Dominicans abide in a houſe of a very for- 
lorn appearance, and in which St. Thomas's cham- 
ber itſelf is a neſt of rats. Between this town and 
the ruins of the caſtle, which is famous for a prin- 
ceſs of the: houſe of Colonna being carried away 
by the noted corſair Barbaroſſa, runs a very fine 
brook, by the inhabitants called Fontana di 


Petronio. At the ſource are ſtill: ſeen remains 
of apartments, which unqueſtionably were baths. 
The pavement is in moſaic compartments. In one 


of the inward angles ſtands part of a marble con- 


| fular ſtatue as big as life. 


When I was at Fond, it W to ie a fur 
or market day; at leaſt the market - place ſwarmed 
with men and women, buying, ſelling, talking, and 
all in their Sunday dreſs. The women's apparel 
is perfectly like that of the cauntry women about 
Bugey, and the maids at Lyons. The men wear a 


Jacket, and a kind of ſeaman's watch-coat thrown 


over the ſhoulders, both very coarſe and of a 
Capuchin colour: their legs ſavoured of the 
heroic times, having on the  buſkin, in which 
our tragic actors figure; but the ſole of it is only 
a piece of raw leather; the hair on the out or in- 
fide, according to the ſeaſon, or the fancy of the 
wearer; and it is tied to the foot in three places 


With pieces of packthread, which are afterwards 


carried 
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carried eroſs · wiſe about the leg, to above the calf. 
In winter, they add woollen ſtockings, or, in 
their jargon, cioccias, which is pronounced like the 
French word chauſſes: ſo, in the Calabrian jargon, 
inſtead of camino they ſay ciminiere, which is pre- 
ciſely the French word cheminte ; whether or no 
the French carried thoſe words to the fartheſt part 
of Italy, or whether they brought them from 
thence, is not worth inquiry. | 

By means of the fair I had a ſight of Mola court, 
* was held under a ſhed in a corner of the mar- 


ket· place. The judge's appearance me me- * 
_ - Horace's Aufidius Luſcus, and 


Inſani pramia Py! 
Prætextam et latum clavuin prumeque batillum. 
This magiſtrate, without the awful in/fignia of 
juſtice, or richneſs of apparel, had all that ſuper- 
cilious ſtiffneſs of deportment, which, in the petty 
juriſdictions of eyery country, juſticiaries affect as 
eſſential to their character. 


TERRACINA. | 
Terracina is the firſt place in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. Though the pope keeps a garriſon here, as 
a frantier town, it is very thin of inhabitants, 
and of courſe has no appearance of wealth. Its 
houſes are little better than heaps of ſtones and 
rock, almoſt without any opening for door or win- 
dows; and the ſtreet door being of ſuch an un- 
common thickneſs, every houſe here might ſtand 
ſomething of a ſiege. The day I paſſed through 
this place being Friday, the ox, which was 
to be eaten on the Sunday, ran n about the ſtreets 


with 
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with the mob ar its heels, hooting and harraſſing 


kim: this is the way in all little towns, where they 
fay that the fleſh of theſe creatures, which are killed 
when ſpent with fatigue and all over ſweat, is made 
more tender and palatable by ſuch exerciſe. 

The cathedral of Terracina is in a great part the 
remainder of a temple: under the portico, which 
ſupported by very beautiful marble pillars, is a 
large vaſe of white marble, adorned with relievos. 
The middle of the ſocle, on which the colonnade 
is raiſed, exhibits a large and fine inſcription in 
praiſe of Theodoſius, who repaired the road from 
Rome to Naples, and all the cities on this road, 


with a magnificence which would have done ho- 


nour to the firſt ages of the empire. 

The 1 ſteeple to the north and eaſt 
overlooks a country naturally very rich, and charm- 

ingly interſected with brooks and little ſtreams; 

ſo that nothing but hands is wanting for very ad- 
vantageous improvements. The Pontine marſhes 
are a part of this country: weſtward the proſpect 
is bounded by the promontory Circello, famous in 
mythology as the manſion of Circe, and for the 
trick ſhe put on Ulyſſes's companions: the re- 
mainder of this delightful view is filled up by the 
main ſea. 

Having dined at Tertacins, I ſet out before 
moiſt of the carriages ; and, invited by the clear- 
neſs of the ſky, the mildneſs of the air, and the 
beauty of the Appian road, which hereabouts is 
as ſound and intire as the cenſor Appius left it, 
I walked on it to the length of about two leagues. 
All the ſtones with which it was made, are of ſuch 


the 


1 
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the leaſt impreſſion on them : they are all ſo irre- 
gular in their joinings, as if they had, been laid 
eonfuſedly, and as chance offered them; but their 
exact correſpondence both among themſelves, and 
thoſe which form the borders and lining of the 
cauſeway, indicates the moſt ſkilful combination 
for the ſolidity of works of this kind. There are 
{till ſome remains of thoſe cippi (n), or joſſing- 
blocks, for the more eaſy getting a horſeback or 
alighting, the Romans riding without ſtirrups. 1 
have ſeen ſuch joſſing- blocks at Paris, at the gate 
of the Pelletier hotel in old Temple ſtreet, and at 
the gate of the Urſins old hotel. Theſe belong 
to the time when the firſt officers of the parliament 
had but @ ſingle mule in their ſtable. 

That part of the Appian road where I footed 
it, has, both on the right and left, one continued 
row of ruined palaces, temples, aqueducts, an 
tombs. Theſe ruins raiſed in me a reflexion, what - 
a glorious ſight Italy muſt have afforded to northern 
virtugſi, who came to ſee it in the time of the Up- 
per empire. Among theſe rudera l perceived, on 
the right, amidſt a heap of buſhes, a piece which 
appeared to me in better preſervation than any 
thing I had yet ſeen in my walk. Towards the 
road, it ſeemed only a bare wall; but going round 
it, I was ſurpriſed to find it a little temple, or 
chapel, intirely of large ſlabs of white marble of 
the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, and in the fineſt 
preſervation. The ornaments were only plain 
mouldings: in the arch of the front, and a flight 
entablature of a-moſt delicate ſimplicity. If this 


(m) Theſe Miſſon took for remains of walls running along 
both ſides of the cauſeway, 


Vo. II. TE | templey 
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temple, which reſembles a vaſt niche, was riot 4 
tomb, it was doubtleſs a chapel, like that conſe- 
crated by Cicero to the memory of his dear Tul- 
liola, ſo often mentioned in his Letters to Atticus, 
Whatever may have been its original deſign and 
uſe, it is now made a repoſitory for dung and de- 
cayed plants and vegetables, kept there to mace- 
rate by the proprietor of a neighbouring ſpot of 
ground. The proportion of the door, being bu- 
ried full one third of its height, ſnews that the 
whole ſurface of the Appian road is raiſed at leaſt 
two feet, if, as is highly probable, ſome ſteps led 
up to this temple (): it is enough, that I make 
known this diſcovery to artiſts who are able to 
clearit-up. It would not become me to go be- 
yond Cicero, when ſpeaking of a monument of 
this kind: ibi capella quedam eſt: ea quidem mire, 
ut etiam nos, qui harum rerum rudes ſumus, intelligere 
poſſumus, ſcitè facta et venuſte.* 

In my perambulation I met with ſome gutters, 
which enabled me to verify what is ſaid of the 
conſtruction of the Roman roads by thoſe who have 
beſtowed their attention on theſe monuments, in 
which the magnificence of the maſters of the 
univerſe is perhaps moſt auguſtly diſplayed. Theſe 
gutters, by laying open perpendicularly the ſide of 
the cauſeway, ſhewed me that the pavement reſted 
all along on ſolid maſonry work, lined with ſmall 
ſtones of equal bigneſs, bound by a very ſtrong 
cement. Though the gutters in ſome places were 
' (n) A farther conſequence of this is, that originally the 


via Appia was two or three feet above the level of the ground, 
which at preſent is equal to it. 


CM Cic. in Verr. L. ii. 
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hot much leſs than two feet in depth, I could not 
any where perceive where the maſonry begins. 
Its depth doubtleſs is in proportion to the laxity of 
the marſhy ground, . all along this * is 
its baſis. 

On comparing roads wm; ack a ration 
with the modern roads, now every where ſo mul- 
tiplied, the latter ſeem only as garden walks, in 
the keeping and annual repair of which 


Et Dominum fallunt, & proſunt Furibus ;* 


whilſt all that can be expected from them, in the 
revolutions and changes which the courſe of time 
brings with it, is to become mires quite impracti- 
cable to carriages; 


PFrPERNS: 

Piperno, once a conſiderable city, but now 
ruined, and the native place of Camilla, one of 
Virgil's heroines, I ſhall remember for more ſen- 
ſible reaſons ; for, though I was in the beſt inn, I 
had à tmoft wretched fupper; and as to my bed, 
I very willingly ſtarted from it at three o'clock in 
the morning (o). I dined ſtill worſe, at an inn 


(o) This city is very famous in Livy, by the name of 
Privernum, for its fortitude under the mifcarriages of a war, 
which it had declared againſt the Romans. A ſenator having 
in a full houſe aſked the deputies of the vanquiſhed, what 
puniſhment they thought they deſerved ; That, ſaid they, 
due to men who till inſiſi on freedom. 4 But,“ added the 
conſul, “ ſhould we condeſcend to grant you a peace, will 
* you be ſure to abide by the conditions? For ever, anſwered 
they, if honourable ; as little as poſſibles if diſgraceful. On 
theſe anſwers, the ſenate declared the Privernates citizens of 
Rome. Of ſuch men the wretched peaſants, diſperſed in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are the ſucceſſors, 


Hor. Ep. vi. Lib. i. Beg 
| 84 ftanding 
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ſtanding by itſelf in the frontof a wood of holyoaks. 
On one ſide of this inn, in the midſt of a very even 
ſpot of ground, the earth has given way, and 
opened a circular gulph of about fifty feet diameter. 
At the depth of fifty or twenty feet, and through 
three ſucceſſive ſtrata of ſhells of different kinds, 
one ſees a water of a blackiſh green, and the depth 
of which, I was told, could not. be found; with 
the addition, that an inn, where things che non 
convenivano were. practiſed, had ſtood on that ſpot ; 
and that St. Nicholas, in puniſhment of their 
profligacy, opened the gulph, which ſwallowed 
houſe, people, and all. 

Some woods of tall trees, which I croſſed in 
this road, are as aukwardly felled as thoſe which 
J had ſeen in the kingdom of Naples. Thewood- 
cutters, to ſave themſelves the trouble of ſtooping, 
do by theſe woods as the reapers do by the corn, 
cutting them at the height of the waiſt, leaving 
ſuch ſtandards as would not be thus neglected 
among more induſtrious, more active, and at 
the ſame time a more numerous people. 


VELETRE 


The only entertainment my curioſity met with 
at Veletri, which I reached very early, was a fine 
palace, with a garden extremely ſpacious, and, 
like the palace, embelliſhed with ſtatues and an- 
tiques of all kinds, beſides the regularity of its 
diſpoſition, which ſurpaſſed any I ever ſaw in Italy. 
In Veletri ſquare ſtands a bronze ſtatue of Ur- 
ban VIII. caſt by Bernini: it is exactly the ſame 
with that on his tomb in St. Peter's at Rome. 


The Veletrians ſeem to want that regard in which 
— oe 
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the Romans never fail towards maſterly perfor- 
mances. This ſtatue has not only been placed in 
a kind of encloſure on the ſquare; but this place 
is the receptacle of all the filth in the neighbour- 
hood, beſides the ordure of the populace. 

It being All Saints eve, I ſaw veſpers pontifi- 
cally celebrated in the cathedral by cardinal Delci, 
dean of the ſacred college, and, as ſuch, titu- 
lary of the biſhoprick of Oſtia, incorporated with 
that of Veletri. What a difference between the 
pomp and ſplendor of Rome on ſuch occaſions, 
and the plain, poor, and mean appearance of 
religion at Veletri! In ſhort, the dean of the ſa- 
cred college, when performing the moſt brilliant 
functions of the firſt ſee in the Roman church, 
does not make the figure of the moſt petty paro- 
chial prieſt at Paris, at the head of his clergy 

Veletri ſtands on a riſing ground, and is ſur- 
rounded with vineyards and little gardens, which, 
to the curiali at Rome, are as Tivoli, Freſcati, &c, 
to the prelates and perſons of rank. This city, 
though little better than a deſert, has more foun- 
tains, and theſe yielding more water, than many 
capitals in our country; and theſe fountains add 
a new delight to that which Veletri receives from 
the purity of its air. 

This city gave birth to Auguſtus, whoſe fa- 
ther and anceſtors had there performed the ſame 
functions, which appeared ſo ridiculous to Ho- 
race in the perſon of the magiſtrate of Fondi : 
this magiſtrate however was related to the cele- 

brated Livia, conſort to Auguſtus, who in a 
great meaſure conducted himſelf by her councils, 
Several ſmall rowns in the Campania of Rome 


8 3 had 
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had the like honour of giving birth to emperors, 
Galba was born in a village within the diftri& of 
Fondi; Veſpaſian, in a farm-houſe near Reate; 
Nerva, at Narni: and the inhabitants of theſe 
Places, high and low, .rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, ſtill call thoſe maſters of the univerſe 
Couſins and Countrymen ; and he who was born 
in their town, is with them the greateſt emperor 
ever mentioned in hiſtory. | 


' JOURNEY fo ROME to FLORENCE. 


The rains which at Rome conclude the influenza, 
and to which September uſually puts a period, 
had continued to October: it poured down inceſ- 
fantly day and night; and never was a ſeaſon 
leſs fit for travelling. To this excuſe my kind 
friends added the complaint of my eyes, that 1 
might ſpend the winter at Rome. © Are you 
< then,” ſaid C. P. for opening a ſhop at Flo- 
% rence ?” where dim- ſightedneſs is very common, 
and the inhabitants, being more or leſs afflicted 
with this diſorder, ſhew a predilection for the un- 
happy perſons who labour under it. 

Amiadſt all theſe inſtances, and my own inclina- 
tion to ſtay, ſome concerns of my fellow traveller 
preponderated for our departure. The deluge in- 
creaſing, inſtead of abating, we could not but 
expect as bad weather in our return, as it had been 
fine in our coming; and our domeſtics, in going 
to the poſt-houſe for horſes, were wet to the ſkin. 
The rain however held up juſt as we were getting 
into the chaiſe, after a ſocial dinner with our 
ſelect acquaintance; and to Florence we had very 
fine autumn weather. 


At 
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At Baccano, the ſecond ſtage, a fine ſpaniel of 
the large kind came up to us, and eſcorted us to 
Florence, playing and eating with us, lying in 
our room, and attending us in all our walks about 
the towns on the road: in ſhort, he was as fond 
of us as if born and bred amongſt us. The maſter 
of the inn, where we alighted at Florence, knowing 
him again at firſt ſight, told us that this dog was 
uſed to run to and fro between Baccano or Viterbo 
and Florence: he ſaid, that he often came there 
with travellers, but that he never went farther 
than Florence, and, when a little refreſned, he 
would ſet off again for Viterbo: accordingly ſo it 
was; for, after a ſtay of four days, Baccano, the 
name we had given him, mingled with ſome Eng- 
liſh gentlemen who ſet out from our inn. 

Night was coming on when we reached the third 
or fourth ſtage, which was a lonely houſe in the 
midſt of a wood, on a riſing ground, ſurrounded 
with ſtreams, moſt of which had overflowed. The 
place perfectly agreed with the account given 
of it at Rome : our ſupper we could not complain 
of; and we were attended by a young, ſprightly, 
and courteous landlady, whoſe behaviour, like 
that of her huſband, gave no room for ſuſpicion. 
Our only precaution was, that, when we were 
lighted up to our apartment, I called from the 
gallery to our domeſtics, to ſee that we might ſet 
out early, and that, whenever they came to call 
us, they would find our chamber-door open : 
indeed we did not ſhut it, and had a very quiet 
night; whereas, had we ſhewn any ſuſpicion or 
fear, it might have been a night of diſturbance, if 
not of bloodſhed. 1 

84 This 
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This confidence is the ſureſt guard againſt any 
bad deſigns which may be apprehended in theſe 
parts. The villains, being the moſt cowardly 
ſcoundrels on earth, dread nothing ſo much as cool- 
neſs of temper : judging of others by themſelves, 
they imagine it muſt be certainly backed by a ma- 
az ine of arms; and ſuch they account all the poſt- 
chaiſes with Engliſh of French paſſengers; ſo that 
a gentleman of either nation, alighting ſword in 
hand, ſhall drive a dozen of theſe raſcals with all 
their daggers and piſtols abaut them. I myſelf, | 
on the ſudden appearance of a man bolting out of 
a corner of a wood with a gun, ſword, dagger, ſti- 
letto and piſtols, have, as the beſt way, leaped 
out of the chaiſe without any arms, gone up to 
him, and, looking him in the face, aſked him, 
Che bora e © What's o'clock ?” and ſent him 
away in a ſtrong panic, ſo that his many arms and 
weapons jingled. 

What other travellers do, I know not; but 
certainly no traveller could be more poorly armed 
than we were. Turta Breſcia, ſay the Italians, non 
armarebbe un cogl. .... With all the arms in 
<« Breſcia, a cowardly raſcal would not think he 
+ had enough.” 


VITERB O. 


Viterbo, which we viſited the ſecond day, is a 
very pretty place, with a cathedral, a guild-hall, 
a ſquare, a palace, and beautiful fountains. 

This city is moderately well peopled, and ſhews 
itſelf at a diſtance by ſome very lofty towers, like 
thoſe we had ſeen in Romania, and which, like 
thoſe, had been uſed as fortreſſes in the civil wars 
that harraſſed Viterbo till the ſixteenth century. 


All 
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All the public edifices in Viterbo are adorned 
with inſcriptions, ſome ancient and ſome of the 
middle age, but forged by the famous Annius, a 
Dominican, and by which Miſſon was deceived, 
and Gruter himſelf had adopted, but without ha- 
ving ever ſeen them. This ſame Annius, who 
died and was buried at Viterbo, where he was 
likewiſe born, in the pontificate of Alexander VI. 
had publiſhed, under the name of Pbilo, Beroſus, 
Metaſthenes, and ſeveral Greek and Latin authors, 
of whom only the names now remain, ſeveral 
pieces on antiquity and ancient geography, and 
which for fome time had the run of the ſpurious 
decretals. They are cited as real by ſeveral wri- 
ters of the ſixteenth century, and among others by 
Leandro Alberti, who maintained, as a French 
Dominican has ſince, in an apology of Annius, 
that all thoſe writings accounted ſpurious had been 
publiſhed from ancient manuſcripts, which, Lean- 
dro goes ſo far as to ſay, he had ſeen in Annius's 
poſſeſſion : Efſendo io gia molto giovine, ho veduto 
gli antichi libri di detti autori. It may be ſuppoſed, 
that it was ſuch kind of falſifications which put 
father Hardouin on his ſyſtem concerning the 
falſity of almoſt all the monuments both of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical antiquity. 

« The country about Viterbo is covered with ſeats 
of the cardinals and firit families of Rome; but 
the moſt ſtately and ſplendid of all is Caprarola, 
built by Vignola, for cardinal Farneſe, nephew 
to Paul III. This palace, together with a part of 
the country joining to Bolſena lake, ſtill belongs 
to the houſe of Farneſe and its repreſentatives ; 
formerly both were a part of the duchy of Caſtro, 
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the annexment of which proved ſo tedious and 
difficult to the holy ſee; yet to this ſame ſee, 
ſoon or late, will revert thoſe allodial lands, 


which by the feudal laws have eſcheated to 


Don Carlos. After this reunion, nothing will 

remain but the bare -memory of a houſe, whoſe 

perpetuity ſeemed ſecured by the immenſity of its 
eſſions. | 

The road which led us from Rome into Tuſcany 

is the via Caſſia mentioned by Cicero, in his Phi- 

lippics, as dividing Etruria. This road, which 


_ croſſes a hilly country, was, in itſelf the worſt, 


and kept in the worſt repair, which we had yet 


ſeen in Italy: according to appearances, no man- 


ner of care has been taken of it ſince the time of 
that Caſſius whoſe name it bears. Be it obſerved, 
that the towns along this road are all built on hills, 


and were founded by the Etruſci, except Viterbo, 
which ſtands at the foot of a hill called Cyminus, 


to which it has given its name. Viterbo indeed is 
a modern city, made up of the remains of the 
Etruſcan towns deſtroyed by the Lombards. 


MONTE FIASCONE. 


Monte Fiaſcone was the capital of the Faliſci: 
it is famous for its wine, and the numerous ſemi- 
nary founded by cardinal Barbarigo, whoſe cano- 
niſation is now in hand; and laſtly, by the famous 
epitaph, Eft, eft, eſt; propter nimium eft, &c. 


but withouta date. The German prelate whom it 


commemorates was one Fugger, of the family of 


the celebrated Fuggers of Augſburg, bankers to 
the emperor Maximilian, patrons of literature and 


learned men, and ſince honoured with the title 


of 


i 
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of Counts of the Empire. Their name in Ger- 
man is pronounced Foucre, which the valet de 
chambre, who conducted his maſter's funeral, has 
latiniſed by De Fucris. Out of his maſter's ſpoil 
this ſame valet inſtituted a yearly libation of two 
caſks of Muſcadello to be poured out on the 
German prelate's tomb every Tueſday in Whitſun 
week. This libation was daily obſerved till car- 
dinal Barbarigo came to be biſhop; but he con- 
verted it into bread, to be diſtributed to the poor 
on the ſame day. 

The road. from Aquapendente to Sienna is no 
better than a heap of large flints, thrown there by 
the cultivators of the neighbouring grounds. Theſe 
ſtones lying looſe, and rolling one on the other, 
make the road intolerable at all times. We were 
told at Radicofani, that about a month before, a 
young French abbe going this road 1n a crazy poſt- 
chaiſe, the bottom came out; and that the abbẽ 
had been obliged to travel on about a league in this 
plight, crying out and roaring all the way; but 

the noiſe of the ſtones drowned his lamentations. 


RADICOFANI. 


Radicofani, now the firſt ſtage within the Tuſ- 
can dominions, belonged for a conſiderable time 
to the pope. It is an immenſe and very lofty moun- 
tain, with a citadel on the top of it, which from 
beneath has the appearance of a town. This cita- 
del is ſaid to have been built by the, Lombards, and 
was repaired at a great expence by Adrian IV. 
The dukes of Tuſcany likewiſe, beſides improving 
the old, added new works: but about the year 1740, 
a great part of jr was deſtroyed by fire, and has 

| not 
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not yet been intirely rebuilt : the pope, indeed, is 
not ſo dangerous an enemy, that any great dif- 
patch ſhould be uſed in the repair. 

Radicofani, towards the ſouth, gives a view of 
the ſea, and the Stati degli Preſidii; and north- 
wards, of the ancient Cluſium, and that part of 
Tuſcany which is moſt famous in the Roman hi- 
ſtory. This fortreſs was the theatre of a very ſin- 
gular adventure, which happened to an abbot of 
Clugny in his way from Rome to Sienna, where 
he was going for his health; and is the argument 
of Boccaccio's ninety-ſecond novel,. where it is re- 
Jated with all the natural agreeableneſs for which 
that writer is ſo celebrated, 


SIENN A. 


Sienna, which was founded by the Galli Senones 
in Brennus's expedition, and long famous for its 
numerous population, rich manufactories, large 
trade, military feats and ſignal victories over the 
Florentines, has been continually on the decline 
fince 1554, when the Spaniards ſubjected it to the 
dominion of the dukes of Tuſcany. 

The only veſtiges of its ancient grandeur are 
the turrets, with which the moſt conſiderable 
houſes are flanked; its cathedral, which in the 
whole and every part of it is a prodigy of magni- 
ficence, and kept with ſuitable neatneſs ; and a 
great many churches and. monaſteries, which, with 
a very rich and well-ſerved hoſpital, ſhare what 
remains of its former riches, | 

The moſt ſightly houſes have, in the ground 
floor, and many in every ſtory, in the piers between 
the windows, large iron cramps, projecting about 

| . 
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foot, with a thick ring at the end of them. I 
never could learn, either at Sienna, or at Florence, 
the preſent uſe, or the original meaning, of this 
odd decoration. | 

The large ſquare, excavated in the figure of a 
ſhell, environed with but ordinary buildings, and 
too large for Sienna in its preſent depopulation, is 
remarkable only for its ſhape, and a ſpring with 
water enough to make a little fea of the ſquare. 
This ſpring, which iſſues from a ſide of the ſquare, 
has been celebrated by _— book xxx. of his 


Hell. 
Per Fonte Branda non Adarei la viſta. 


About the cloſe of the fifteenth century, Pan- 
dulphus Petrucci had made himſelf maſter of 
Sienna, and governed the republic with the ſame 
right and reputation as the firſt Medicis governed 
Florence. This is the Pandulphus whom Ma- 
chiavel ſets as a pattern for uſurpers of the ſo- 
vereignty in a free ſtate; and to the miniſters of 
theſe uſurpers he recommends, for their model, 
Antonio di Venafro, who ſerved Pandulphus in 
that quality, Florence afforded the like copies 
and like models to Machiavel ; but foreign in- 
ſtances beſt ſuited his inſtructions, which he in- 
tended for the Medicis, that a dominion, which 
his country was now unable to ſhake off, might 
be directed to its greateſt good. 

Petrucci's character and high ſtation procured 
the cardinalſhip to his ſon Alphonſo, who, being 
promoted very young, imprudently put himſelf at 
the head of the faction, which, on the death of 


Julius IL entered 1 into a kind of combination to 
exclude 
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exclude the ancient cardinals from the papacy ! it 
was indeed his misfortune to carry his point, pro- 
curing the young cardinal John de Medicis to be 
ſucceſſor to Julius II. and he, being appointed to 
proclaim this election, did it in theſe terms; We 
« have for pope, John de Medicis cardinal deacon, 
„ who has taken the name of Leo X. May Tas 
© YouNG LIVE FOR EVER,” Vivano i Giovani, But 
Borghino his brother, who now filled the place of 
their father Pandulphus, being ſoon after driven 
out of Sienna by the intrigues of the Medicis, he 
in revenge betook himſelf to intrigue, caballing 
againſt them, and againſt Leo X. who, irritated at 
ſuch practices, confined him in the caſtle of St. 

Angelo, where he died during his impriſonment. 
The territory of Sienna, and that part of Tuſ- 
cany between Sienna and Florence, preſent the 
traveller with a new heaven and a new earth, The 
towns, the villages, and the farms, beſides their 
number, are better peopled than thoſe in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate : the lands are better cultivated ; 
the men are more robuſt, and, in their whole 
carriage, ſhew that chearfulneſs, vigour, and ala- 
crity, which accompany eaſe and plenty, and arc 
damped and extinguiſhed by diſtreſs. In the very 
peaſants are ſeen thoſe ſignificant phyſiognomies 
which completely anſwer the pictures of Dante, 
Boccace, Machiavel, &c. To this improvement 
and extent of cultivation is certainly to be attri- 
buted the ſerenity of the ſky, which here is not 
clogged with the fuliginous vapours exhaled from 
the waſtes of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. In ſhort, the 
appearance of both countries is the very reverſe of 
the deſcription which two geographers, who do 
; | not 
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not value themſelves on correctneſs, but are kighly 
entertaining, have drawn of the countries of Pa- 
pimania and Pape Figuierra. 


FLORENCE. 


Florence, the capital of Tuſcany, was leſs 
known in antiquity than any of the cities now ſub- 
je& to it. Its firſt inhabitants, being wholly given 
up to the enjoyments of a delicious ſituation, fell 
an eaſy prey to the ſeveral barbarians who ravaged 
Italy, and were likewiſe victims to the jealouſy of 
their neighbours, who, after driving them out of 
their city, reduced it to a heap of ruins. It owed 
its reſtoration to Charlemagne, who, on his re- 
turn from Rome, in 802, rebuilt its walls, and 
re- aſſembled the inhabitants, who had been di- 
ſperſed in the country along the Arno. 

They availed themſelves of the anarchy, into 
which Italy fell under Charlemagne's ſueceſſors, 
to erect themſelves into a republic; and the firſt 
exploit of this infant ſtate was an act of revenge 
againſt the city of Fieſoli, which had deſtroyed 
Florence. The Florentines, in their turn, pil- 
laged andraſedit in 1010, and, to cut off all hopes 
of its being rebuilt, like the Romans in their firſt 
conqueſts, they removed the Fieſoleſe to Florence, 
and incorporated them with their republic. 

After this incorporation, Florence became to 
Italy, what Naples was to Greece in thoſe glorious 
times of which Thucydides and Xenophon have 
written the hiſtory. Profuſe of the riches ac- 
crueing to it from a large trade and flouriſhing 
manufactures, and ſtimulated by that pride which 
is the parent of vaſt projects and noble enter- 

| priſes, 
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priſes, it aſpired to every kind of glory; and to 
this progreſſive exertion of its genius Europe 
owed the revival of the patriotic, the political, 
and military virtues, and likewiſe of the ſciences 
and arts, ſo long ſuppreſſed by barbariſm. 
Coſmo de Medicis, like a fecond Piſiſtratus, 
undertook to make himſelf maſter of a people 
who looked on liberty as the chief good. Immenſe 
riches, boundleſs liberality, populat manners, a 
latent and active policy, an intrepid courage and 
a patience ever uniform, the love of literature and 
the fine arts, much zeal for religion, an humble 
deference to all his miniſters (o), were the inſtru- 
ments of that tyranny, eſtabliſhed by one whoſe 
' grandfather was ſcarce known; if the odious name 
of Tyranny may be given to a ſoyereignty which 
Coſmo exerciſed, as he himſelf uſed to ſay, con 
capucchio, © in a cowl,” without any mark of di- 
. ſtinction from the other citizens. It was very ſen- 
fibly ſaid by an emperor, on ſeeing the palace 
which Coſmo built at Florence, What croſſes, 
hat uneaſineſſes, what oppoſitions, what vexa- 
* tions, muſt ſuch an elevation have coſt the man 
< who dared attempt it!” 

However it be, Coſmo, to all the advantages 
which his country enjoyed, added inward tran- 
quillity: he was a liberal patron of genius, and 
aſſiſted the advancement of the ſciences and 
arts, the hereditary taſte of which in hjs family 
\ (0) Con pales e manifeſte virtu, con ſecreti e naſcoſti vixxi 
fatto capo di una Republica piu tofts non ſer va che libera. Varchi. 
„With open and conſpicuous virtues, cloſe and ſecret in 


« }4js vices, he became the head of a republic | not under 
« ſlaver ry indeed, neither free.“ 


did 
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did not a little contribute to perpetuate its ſove- 
reignty. In a word, he deſerved that beſt of titles, 
of Father of his Country, as it ftands on his mo- 
nument, and ſupplies the place of all the titles 
and elogiums with which has deſcendants might 


have loaded it. 


COSMUS MEDicis, 
DECR. PUB. | 
PATER PATRI, 


Laurence the Magnificent, his grandſon, reigned 
by the like claim, and in the like manner, over 
Florence; of which the Medicis owed the ſove- 
reignty not ſo much to the labours of their an- 
ceſtors, as to the intrigues of Leo X. and Cle- 
ment VII. and the alliances which thoſe popes pro- 
cured to their family, 

Laurence de Medicis, grandſon to Laurence the 
Magnificent, was indebted to Leo X. for his mar- 
riage with the heireſs of the houſe of Bologna, as 
one of the ſecret articles of the Concordat made in 
1515, between that pope and Francis I. Catha- 
rine de Medicis, the fruit of this marriage, was 
in 1533 eſpouſed to Henry II. fon of the faid 
king, who came into this match in compliance 
with the inſtances of Clement VII. Francis the 
dauphin being poiſoned in 1545, Henry, Catha- 
rine's huſband, took the title of Dauphin, and 
ſucceeded his father in 1547. Aretin, in a letter 
to Catharine de Medicis, ſays, concerning Henry 
the Second's acceſſion to the crown, Non ff vants 
la Sorte daverlo aſſunto in N con ſolemne miſterio 
del Fato. In this match Francis I. muſt have 
done no ſmall violence to himſelf, if we may judge 

Vol. II. / by 
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by the ſtyle of a diſpatch of the 1gth af April, 1532, 
in anſwer to the propoſal of pape Clement VII. of 
his ſending to the emperor a powerful ſuccour for 
the defence of Italy, then threatened by Soliman; 
at the ſame time exhorting him to make uſe of this 
opportunity of reconciling him to the emperor: 
« ] would have the holy father know,” ſaid 
that prince, © that the king is neither a tradeſman, 
c nor a Florentine, nor ſo mean-ſpirited a creature, 
that ranſoms, a priſon, and other ill treatments, 
ec ſhould cow him, and make him act beneath his 
“ duty, inſtead of ſtimulating him to reſent fuck 
„ wrongs,” (alluding to the manner by which Cle. 
ment VII. who had been priſoner of Charles V. 
procured his diſcharge) : © ſuch a puſillanimity his 
<« holineſs may keep to himſelf, and not diſparage 
a king of France ſo far as to think he would 
do any thing like it: that, as for himſelf, he 
te had never given offence to the emperor ; but, 
on the contrary, he had received ample matter 
« of offence from him; that, if our ſaid haly fa- 
« ther found the emperor to be in ſuch a ferment, 
<« he might, if he pleaſed, be his phyſician, and 
give him rhubarb, or ſome ſuch phyſic as he 
e ſhould think fit for mollifying and cooling him; 
« for, as to his part, the ſaid emperor might look 
cout for other phyſicians than him; that he was 
„none of his domeſtics, or retainers, ſo as 
* to concern himſelf about curing his many 
< ailments ; and that he was very much ſurpriſed 
the holy father ſhould think fo lightly of him, 
as to make uſe of ſuch words, &c. &c.” 

From the ſpirit and ſharpneſs of this letter, one 
would have little thought, that the Rs = 
ſhould 
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ſnould fee an alliance concluded between Francis I. 
and Clement VII. 

It is to the Medicis, and the two popes of 
this houſe, that Florence owes thoſe edifices and 
monuments which, diſtinguiſning it from the 
other cities of Europe, raiſe it to a rivalry with 
the famous cities of ancient Greece. 

Among the edifices of F lorence, there are how- 
ever ſome, which, though prior to the Medicis, 
may be looked on as preludes to the Florentine 
taſte for fine performances. Such are, the church 
of St. Maria Novella, which, by reaſon of the 
airineſs of the plan on which it was built in 1280, 
Michael Angelo uſed to call La Spo/a, © The Bride;” 
the great church of the Holy Croſs, built in 12943 
that of the Trinity; that of Or-San- Michele, on 
the outfide of which are fourteen niches, with ſta- 
tues all maſter- pieces by the greateſt ſculptors of 
Florence; laſtly, the inward and outward decora- 
tion of the cathedral baptiſtery, and its bronze 
doors, Which Michael Angelo ſaid were fit to be 
the doors of Paradiſe. The firſt of theſe doors 
was finiſhed and put up in 1330, by Ugolin di 
Piſa; and the two others in the following century, 
by Laurence Ghiberti of Florence, who, in the 
baſſo relievos, and other pieces of their accompa- 
niments, has exhibited, bath in the deſign and 
execution, a perfection which art has never ſince 
been able to ſurpaſs. Italy is full of Madonnas ſaid 
to be done by angels. Had the workmanſhip of 
theſe gates been attributed to angels, the connoiſ- 
ſeurs themſelves, eſpecially on comparing it with 
the taſte of the age when it was performed, would 
have been the firſt to have believed the miracle. 

. The 
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The cathedral, the foundation of which was 
Jaid in 1296, faces the baptiſtery : its vaſtneſs, 
its height, its airineſs, and withal its ſolidity, are 
not ſo much to be admired as its proportions, in 
the exquiſiteneſs and propriety of which the ar- 
chitects of the thirteenth century have anticipated 
the revival of the arts. Its domè was the work of 
the following age, and is ſuch a work, that from 
it Michael Angelo took his model of St. Peter's 
dome; and the more admirable is this work, the 
dome being double, and conſtructed without 
a centre, or newel, and barely by means of a 
moſt ingenious ſcaffolding contrived by Brune- 
leſco, who had planned this vaſt machine, and 
who finiſhed it by methods purely his own, with- 
out any traditionary precedent or information. 

The cupola was ſcarcely finiſhed, when it raiſed 


in Paul Toſcanelli, a Florentine phyſician, the 
notion of the firſt dial, performed by modern aſtro- 
nomy ; and the eſſay proved a maſter-piece : it is 


{till the greateſt monument of the kind in all 
Europe. This was likewiſe M. Condamine's opi- 
nion of it; when at Florence he had urged the 
miniſtry to repair it; the approximation of the 
eclyptic, and perhaps the ſinking in of the cupola, 
having put it out of order. A Jeſuit, to whom 
the repair was committed, had juſt publiſhed an 
account of his proceedings in a work printed at 
Florence in 1757. 

Landini, in the prolegomena of his Commentary 
on Dante, ſpeaks with the higheſt praiſe of two 


geometricans whom Florence produced ſo early as 
the fifteenth century. The name of both was 


Paul; the firſt celebrated for immortal writings, 
which 
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which however are not to be found in any cata- 
logue of books printed; the ſecond not leſs pro- 
found in the higher ſciences than the other; and 
being ſtill living in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, he never looked on him without a 

reſpectful complacency, as una veneranda imagine 
@antichitd. 

The plan of Bruneleſco's ſcaffolding is among the 
pieces inſerted in 'the Life of the Senator Nelli, 
publiſhed by his ſon, . at Florence, in 1733. This 
ſenator, who died in 1725, was likewiſe a great - 
architect, and as ſuch had a long time the ſuperin- 
| tendency of the cathedral. In the year 1692 ſome 
fiſſures were perceived in the calotte of the dome. 
The moſt famous architects in Italy, being con- 
ſulted by the great duke Coſmo III. gaveit as their 
opinion, that the calotte was greatly impaired, 
and to be ſecured only by girding it with ſtrong 
iron chains. Theſe were accordingly prepared 
with all expedition; but Mr. Nelli having, under 
the authority of the celebrated Viviani, demon- 
ſtrated that arcades like thoſe of the dome were 
not liable to any lateral ſpread, and that their con- 
ſiſtence depended on that of the foundations, the 
chains were laid aſide as a mere dead weight, and 
only ſome ſlight covering put on the fiſſures, which 
were treated as an inconſiderable accident. The 
cathedral's great bell being broken in the time of 
Mr. Nelli's ſuperintendency, he had it new caſt, 
but without ears; inſtead of which, it had a round 
aperture acroſs its upper part, and fitted with a 
greatiron pin. In this pin, from whence hangs the 
clapper, is faſtened an iron hood, which bearing 
up the calotte, and the whole weight of the bell, 
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cauſes it to be eafily turned about the clapper, 
without any need of diſmounting it to v the. 


clapper's points of incidence. 


This operation reminds me of two avtthent- 
cated certificates, mentioned in the hiſtory of Mr. 
Nelli, from which it appears, that in 2648, one 
Joſeph Farnetti mended cracked bells without 
caſting them anew, ſo that they founded meglio che 
prima, © better than at firſt.” 

The mentioning Mr. Nelli, farther puts me in 
mind of one of thoſe ſtructures, by which the Flo- 
rentine architects had anticipated the revival of 
the arts; I mean the German manſion, which, 
to this day, is an ornament of the palace ſquare. 
This manſion is very large, all of ftone, and 
open towards the ſquare, in arcades raifed by a 
continued ſocle about four feet above the ground: 


it was built in 1355, under the inſpection, and 
from a plan, of Andrea Orgagnia, who, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ogives and tiers points uſual ar that 
- time, gave his arcades wide openings. In the 


beginning of this century, the ſocle, warp- 
ing from its perpendicular towards the- ſquare, 
was drawing the arcades, ſo that the whole man- 
fion ſeemed in danger. The great duke, in 1715, 
was by all means for preventing it; and the archi- 
tects could ſee no remedy but building it wholly 
a-new, the expence of which they eſtimated at 
thirty thouſand livres. Mr. Nelli however, 


. alarmed at ſuch an expence, undertook to under- 


pin the ſocle, to preſerve the arcades, and bring 
them again to their perpendicular poſition, The 
great duke, knowing his probity and ſuperior 
fill, fer him to work; and the whole was hap- 

pily 


pily finiſhed, in 1716, at the mum two 
thouſand livres. 

come now to the monuments of the magui- 
ficetice of the Medicis, and their judicious taſte 
for all the fine arts ; mentioning however only 
thoſe in which forne particular dun e 
ſtruck me. 

Of theſe the firſt is Nonatello's Judith, ſanding 
under one of the arcades of the above-mentioned 
manſion, and by the Florentines called Giulitta. 
This exquiſite piece is of bronze, and relates to 
the hiſtory of the Medicis, though, very proba- 
bly, not fet up by any of them. The Bithulian 
heroine is ſtanding with a ſabre raiſed 'up over Ho- 
lofernes's throat: he lies as dead drunk, fallen 
down againſt a pedeftal, round which is this in- 
ſcription; . 


PUBLICZA SALUTIS EXEMPLUM 
CIV. POS. 


I conclude from the CO that this mo- 
nument was erected either before Coſmo de Medicis 
had ſeiſed on the government, or during his exile: 
but it is very ſtrange, that, when the Medicis 
came to be fixed in the ſovereignty, they allowed 
of ſuch a monument, and with ſuch an inſcription; 
and that the people themſelves never thought of 
paying their court to them, and manifeſting their 
attachment, by pulling it down, or at leaſt remov- 
ing that perpetual ſignal to revolt and attempts 
on the ſovereign's perſon. This forbearance of 
the Medicis may haye proceeded from the reaſon, 
which induced them to prefer the modeſt title of 


extent 
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extent of their dominions would have very well 
admitted. In the gallery of Pitti palace is to be 
ſeen the contre-part of this monument, an ex- 
cellent head of Brutus by Michael An, with 
this diſtich on the pedeſtal: | 


Dum Bruti efficiem Michael de marmore fingit, 
In mentem ſceleris venit & abſtinuit. 
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Among the multitude of other maſterly pieces 
in the palace ſquare, I obſerved two. coloſſal ſta- 
tues of white marble ; one of Hercules engaged 
with Cacus, by Bandinelli; the other, by Michael 
Angelo, repreſenting David making up to Goliah. 
Theſe ſtatues, though highly valued, are expoſed 
to the injuries of the air, ſo that they are become 
unequally mouldy and ruſty; which does not im- 
prove their appearance: but ſuch is the reſpect of 
the Florentines for monuments of this kind, that 
the care, taken every ſpring in other places to have 
ſuch ſtatues, as ſtand in the open air, cleanſed, 
rubbed, and ſcraped, they look upon as a kind of 

facrilege. 
| Thepalace, in the court of which ſtand thoſe 
of Hercules and David, affords ſeveral ſtatues very 
highly finiſhed, as Bandinelli's Adam and Eve, 
and a Victory by Michael Angelo, RE. 

The Adam and Eve, though larger than nature, 
and quite naked, were for above a century an altar- 
piece in the cathedral ; in this the good people of 
thoſe days ſaw no immodeſty or indecency ; but 
they having ſince been looked on with another 
eye, Coſmo III. ordered them to be removed. 
Michael Angelo's Victory, a moſt expreſlive 

Piece, though he did not put the finiſhing hand 0 
n | _—_ 
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it, was deſigned for the tomb of Julius II. On 
| ſeeing Michael Angelo's mauſoleum, I could not 
but think that this Victory, crowning his buſt, 
would have been a more ſuitable ornament to this 
mauſoleum, than the three ſtatues with which it 
has been decorated : they are indeed very 81572 
but ſomething cold. 

Without entering into any farther detail con- 
cerning the hundred and ſixty public ſtatues, 
(moſt of which, being diſtributed in the ſquares, 
in the ſtreets, and on the bridges, entertain the 
ſtranger with a ſpectacle ſimilar to that which the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of Greece exhibited to the 
Pauſaniases) I ſhall only obſerve, that theſe ſta- 
tues, though left open to the people, are reſpected 
by them as ſacred ; and this reſpect, which is 
inculcated from fathers to their children, has its 
riſe in that taſte which the cuſtom of ſeeing fine 
things, and hearing them praiſed, naturally inſpires. 

This reſpect is ſeen at Florence even in the pea- 
ſants, and the very loweſt people, and thus ſup- 
plies the place of rails, which in other countries 
can ſcarce ſecure the public monuments from that 
delight in miſchief, particularly natural to chil 
dren, and of which, in the commonalty, education 
ſeldom gets the better. The Centaur, for inſtance, 
a piece which may be compared to the moſt ya- 
luable remains of antiquity, ſtands in the centre of 
no ſpacious ſquare, and where, two or three days 
in a week, a marker is kept. - Paſſing through it 
one morning in market-time, I aſked a peaſant 
why hedid not make uſe of the pedeſtal of the ſta- 
tue to hook on it ſeveral ſmall: flat baſkets of 
Wares with which he ſeemed pretty much incum- 

bered. 
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bered. All his anfwer was a ſhrug, and a glance 


of ſtrong contempt and indignation. 


Con quel ſembiante _ 

Che madre fa ſopra figlio deliro.“ 

The public buildings ſhine in all the conveni- 
ency and magnificence which their different uſes 
requite,, Courts of quſtice, colleges, hoſpitals, 
hbraries, covered markets, public granaries, 


archives, record offices for the inſtruments of 


ndtaries, lawyers, &c. are all the work of the belt 
architects, to whoſe taſte the ſovereign and the di- 
rectors of theſe feveral departments have ever 
ſubmitted their own judgment. 

Among the private edifices, the palabe built by 
the firſt of the Medicis has the pre- eminence on 
many accounts; not for the extent of ground it 
takes up, as, in its firſt condition, it was not 
large enough for the marquis de Ricardi, the pre- 
lent poſſeſſor; but for its moſt elegant ſimplicity, 
for the names of the princes who have lived and 
were born in it, for the dignity of the gueſts who 
had been entertained there, and ſtill more eſpeci- 
Ally as the nurſery of literature, of the ſciences, 
and the fine arts, on their revival in Europe. The 


Rieardi family has, in the laſt articles, kept up 


all its former glory, by a fine choice of antiques, 


a collection of admirable paintings, and a library 


very rich in manuſcripts, doubly uſeful by the pub- 
lic acceſs to it, and the extenſive learning of the 
celebrated Dr. Lami, who is allowed a genteel ſalary 
as libratiah. It was not however. without ſome 


diſcompoſure that I ſaw. the debaſement of the 


»Dant. Parad. Cant. i. 4 
Nair 
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ſtair-caſe, which had ferved for the emperors 
Maximilian and Charles V. for Charles VIII. 
Lewis XII. and Francis I. kings of France; for the 
popes Leo X. and Clement VII. for all the Medicis, 
and, in a word, for the moſt eminent perſonages 
in Europe, both in merit and dignity, and that in 
a century remarkable for great princes and prodigies 
of men: that ſtair-caſe is now only the back ftairs, 
being ſuperſeded by one much more ſpacious, and 
much more magnificent, but on mann 
never will men like thoſe ſet a foot. 

This palace is ſeparated by a crofs ſtreet from 
the college of the Jeſuits ; and theſe fathers may 
come to join 'it with the palace, when they ſhall 
have inſinuated themſelves into the good will of 
the Florentines, who have always looked on thetn 

with an evil eye. It is a ſtanding cuſtom at Flo- 
' rence, to ſay to foreigners, pointing to Ricardi 
palace, There's the cradle of literature; and 
here's its grave, pointing at the college. | 

One of the public buildings, the more deſerving 
of notice as overlooked by reaſon of its ſkilful 
ſimplicity, is St. Laurence's library, which is bet- 
ter known by the name of the Medicis library: 
All the parts of this ſtructure in its ſeveral minutie, 
the painted windows, the cieling, the very deſks; 
were executed from plans, and under the inſpec- 
tion, of Michael Angelo, whom the moſt intelli- 
gent architects ſtudy there, with no leſs attention 
and improvement than at St. Peter's. 

St. Laurence's church gives its name to the 
library, and is the firſt, and one of the moſt ma- 
jeſtic edifices, which, ſince the revival of arts, 
has been brought within the capital principles of 

architecture. 
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architecture. The plan was fixed on by old Coſmo 
de Medicis in the fifteenth century. 

Florence every where exhibits ranges of palaces, 
which at firſt ſight ſeem caſt in the ſame mould. 
All the fronts perpendicular to the ſtreets are, 
at the gates and windows, loaded with boſſages , 
whilſt the uppermoſt ſtories are only a plain wall, 
but with windows, in the chambranles and accom- 
paniments of which the architects may be ſaid to 
have emulated each other in art and proportions. 
Moſt of theſe architects being likewiſe ſculp- 
tors, thoſe parts were often maſter- pieces in a 


twofold reſpect. This maſculine and correct taſte 


derives both its riſe and continuance at Florence 
from the tenacious attachment of the inhabitants 
to that order. of architecture, which owes it 
origin and name to the ancient Tuſcans : from 


it has been, and ſtill daily is taken, whatever com- 


ports with the ſtrictneſs of its proportions (p); and 
this ſtriftneſs is a ſure preſervative againſt the pre- 
fumptions, the freedoms, and caprices, to which 
the other orders can more eaſily. be accommodated. 
The new faſhion for ornaments, which we found 
on our return to prevail at Paris, under the name 
of the Grecian taſte, is preciſely, and in every par- 


ticular, the manner of the Florentine architecture: 


the tranſition of the Pariſians from the chantourne 
to the maſculine and grave, - may be accounted for 
by the ſudden change of very large hats for very 


It was the ſame with the ancient Egyptians. © They 
* loved,” days the great Boſſuet, a regularity abſolutely 
* plain. Is it not that nature of itſelf inclines us to ſimpli- 
city, which is ſo hard to be recovered when the taſte bas 
« been vitiated by e and capricionn freedoms Ix 


ſmall. 


e Hiſt. 
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ſmall. Now ſuch periodical variations from white 
to black are unknown at Florence. 

Painting there is ſubject to the like ſeverity i in 
the manner of handling the crayon and pencil, 
yet without excluding the national gaiety, which 
the Florentine painters have introduced into their 

rformances even on devout ſubjects; and it is 
principally in the painting of convents, that the 
Florentine artiſts have allowed themſelves the 
greateſt liberties. In theſe pictures, in which a 
ſtranger ſees only edifying ſtories, a Florentine, ac- 
quainted with tradition, diſcovers the ſecret hiſtory 
of the convent at the time when the painter. 
was employed, There are few, who in theſe 
paintings do not meet with their neighbours, 
their friends, their cronies of both ſexes, their 

| miſtreſſes, 8c. Thus in one of the fineſt pieces 
in Holy Croſs church, of the elder Bronzini, re- 
preſenting Jeſus Chriſt drawing ſouls out of the 
lymbo, he has introduced all his neighbourhood. 
The prettieſt women among them were his models 
for holy virgins and holy women of the Old Teſta- 
ment, repreſented from head to foot in the ſtate of 
nature (q). The capital part, that of Eve, is his 
miſtreſs; and he himſelf is viewing her with a» 
look of paſſion. This Bronzini is he who had a 
conſiderable hand in the collection of amorous 
poems, ſo well known in Italy by the name of 
Opere Berneſche. It muſt however be added, that. 
in the painting in which he has taken all theſe 
liberties, the expreſſion of Adam, to whom Jeſus 


( 7) Aretin, in Letter exxxiii. Book v. tells us, that his 
mother, when young, had fat for a very fine Annunciation 
in St. Peter de Florence, or d' Arezzo. 


C hriſt 
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Chriſt * his hand, is quite ſublime: the 
aſpect, the air, the whole phyſiognomy of this 
general parent of mankind, ſpeak. ſhame, repen- 
tance, gratitude, confidence, and every ſentiment 
under which his ſoul muſt have been labouring at 
chat ſo long expected inſtant. 

All Florence is filled with excellent pieces in 
this taſte; moſt of them the manufacture of the 
country, that is, in general, more correct than 
agreeable; the deſign rather ſtrong than pleaſing, 
and wrought from thoſe robuſt and vigorous per- 
ſons, whom Michael Angelo had daily before his 
eyes, and. which he had made the model of his 
performances (7). | 

1n imitation of him, and even before hin. the 
Florentine artiſts, being at the ſame time ſculptors, 
architects, and often painters, but all eminent 
draughtſmen, had by the aſſemblage of theſe arts, 
and the knowledge particular to each of them, a 
facility, a correctneſs, an accuracy of ſight, ſel- 
nen one of the 


3 W ſchool, like the ſchools of anti- 
quity, owed its origin and progreſs to wealth and 
liberty. Florence, wanton with the riches accru- 
ing to it from trade, and an induſtry which declined 
no obje& of gain, ſet up for magnificence, and 
plunged herſelf in enjoyments. Jealous, of her li- 
berty even to rage, perpetually diſtracted at home 


r Among the maſter-pieces of this kind, it gave me 
ſame diſpleaſure to ſee ſeveral capital performances of Andrea 
del Sarto piled up in the apartments of Pitti palace ; having, 
by order of the great dukes, been ſucceſſively taken out of 


ſeveral churches, to which they were very valuable ornaments. 
5 
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by that jealouſy, and victorious abraad (sh the 
aſſumed the ſentiments of her fortune: that deliry 
af glory, which prompted her to great things, in- 
ſpired her with a love of the beautiful, the forges 
of which ſhe laid open to her artiſts. Qpulenee 
opened the warkſhaps, Freedom, which nat 
rally enlarges the ideas, elevates the foul, aud 
increaſes its energy, warmed ſuch geniuſes as 
were boru for arts: emulation, rivalry, and jer- 
louſy, did what remained. Every artiſt, being 
judged by his peers, improved by the diſecverias, 
the faults, and works of his rwals. In this bril- 
hant revglution, the analyſes of arts, obſervations, 
diſſertations, and ſuch poſthumous fruits of gonius, 
had no fflare. The curious, the patrens, were 
great contributors, not pretending t adlviſe the 
artiſts, but emplaying them; ad mixing, and nos 
directing them. In a word, the malt ſublimi arty, 
together with the malt mechanical crafty, were 
created and improved by nnietaugable hauck, and 
nat by idle reaſoners, 

The 'veperation of the Flaremtigen for their 
great men contributed not a little to make them 
ſuch. Florence is full of monuments conſecrated 
to their memory, both by the. ſavereigns and 
Private perſons. I ſhall give a ſhort account of 

thoſe which came in my way. | 
The houſe built by the celebrated — vi- 
viani, in the neighbourhood of S. Maria Novella, 


ln the hiſtory of Florence, ſays Varchi, we meet with 
Tutte quelle varietdà ed accidenti che in un Popolo non meno ambizzo(s 
e ſottile che avaro, ne mend ricco chg ngbile ed indyſtrio/a,  poſſons 
occorrere, all thoſe viciſſitudes and incidents which can fall 
* out among a people no leſs ambitious and ſubtile, thay 

* avaricious, and equally rich, — and ingenious.“ 
is 
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The execution-of Viviani's intentions had been 
intermined by a difficulty conſecutive to thoſe 
which had difturbed Galileo's life and ſtudies. 
This truly philoſaphic man, if ever mortal could 
claim that title, had undergone all the perſecu- 
tions and moleftations, which ever have been the 
portion-of men ſuperior to their times (w). His 
works had been condemned by the inquiſition, 
and he himſelf thrown into the priſon of that 
dreadful tribunal, where he remained about fax 
years; and at length, to obtain his releaſe, was 
compelled to abjure what all the world now be- 
lives and maintains, the motion of the earth round 
the fun (v). After ſurviving this misfortune eigh- 
teen years, he died in 1642, aged ſeventy- eight. 
His labours, his diſcoveries, the eminent merit 
of the greater part of his diſciples, the favour 
with which his ſovereign honoured him, his 
very ſufferings, were of no avail for the tranquil- 
ſtands a peaſant in a ſtupid amazement. The ſtory is this: 
A peaſant brought a baſket of fruit to St. Antonine; but, in 
ſiead of a good equivalent, which he expected, St, Antonine 
only ſaid to him, Deo gratias : the peaſant fell a miittering, 
that he could not live by Deo gratias, and it was not equal 
to his frait, St. Antonine, to him the worth and weight 


of it, ordered a pair of ſcales tobe brought, in which the * 
gratias made his fruit kick the beam. 


(w) Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui prægra vat artet 
Infra ſe pefitar Horat, 

(x) He was hunted out, and tried at the inquilition at 
Rome, who threw him into priſon, Florence had then, and 
ſtill has, only one Franciſcan for its inquiſitor, to whom the 
emperor, ſince his being ſovereign of Tuſcany, has added ſome 
counſelfors of the regency ; without whoſe concurtence the 
Franciſcan cannot act. The inquiſitors of Rome had Ga- 
lileo's affair brought before them, as of very high moment. 
Vor. II. U lity 
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ty of bis latter years. Lihaverſeen in Mu. Nells 
library the originals of letters and inſtruments; by 

Which it appearz that monles, prieſts, and pre- 
lates, inveighed-againſt him from the pulpit: Ic was 
even debatetl, whether he could diſpoſe of his goods 

by will, and whether the church aught to allow him 

eccleſiaſtigal burial. The latter article hadobeen 
decided: in the negative and acodingly; on bis 
death, he had heen buried las a heretie, ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of relapſing, in profane ground, facing 
the gate ot the Dominican novitiate, in St. Mark's 

; Hquare. X ey (hl 2-101 a9” reform oF NO! 
At Viviani ſtood in need of all the eee 
ing to him from the geſteem of Lewis XIV. and 

the penfion: witk which that prince honoured him, 
to dare undertake erecting to his maſter in the 

middle of Florence, the monument above men- 
tioned. The mauſoleum directed by his will met 
with the greateſt oppoſition : it was decided by 
grave divines, that the very utmoſt which cguld be 


allowed was ther removing of Galilee's bones into 


holy ground y but there to be left, without any 
Ronour or diſtinction. I have ſeen the original of 
the conſultation on this head. The abb Panza- 
minig Viviani's heir, endeavoured, but without 
effect, to overcome that difficulty. Meri Nelli's 
executors were obliged to uſe all their intereſt; and 
even juridical means, by which they at length 
prevailed, and after talærig up what remained of 
Galileo, depoſited him im the mauſoleum. oe 
Phe only monument oftheolggical hatred againſt 
cis great philoſopher, is nd the Index of Pro- 
hibited Books, whish was renewed and corrected, 


in * by Benedict _ Tbe Dialogue. in 
VA 3 which 
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which lay his capital erime, boagain proſetibed 9 J 
without any lenitive,-© 79 len 2110 3613 (151 
At would be miſtake, ne that Galileo 
had drawn ſuch perſecution on Himſelf by indiſcte- 
tion, pride, and: {allies of defjanee. „ Phat he may 
be tried on his own writings, I ſha inſert, f 

the original, part vf the letter he Wrote, in 1618, 
to archduke Leopold/ along with the firſt teleſcope 
le had invented, aud a memoir on the cauſes of 
the ntides according to the Copernican ſyſtem, 
winch was afterwards condemned by the inquiſi- 
tion. Touching this memoir he ſays, Mz &occorſo 
di farld mentve ube fru gueſti Signori Teologi i an- 
dava. ganſando intommo alla prob bixione del libro di 
Nir. Gapermeb, e della opiniont / della mobilitd dalla 
terra paſta iu detia libra t da me creuntu per vera in 
quel:tempor qi ch piucgue a queſti ſignori di ſoſpendere 
il lilnos dicbiamare ner fulſa e repugnante & le ſerittune 
ſacre, la dein opinio neu Horu, percbe io s quant 
condenga ubilliro s oreders alle detemmiunzibni del ſu- 
peniori cume quelli ue: ſauo ſcurti da piltalre cognixi- 
os, tle quali Ia baſſean dil mio ug ego per Je leſſ 
non urriva, repuio queſta prefente ſurittura, obe 
gli mando, com una Nuęſia vero um ſugno, e nor 
tale a nice va lullte ata V aſtra. Tuttavia, pentbe 
aticoA Pucti a ppraænuns tuloplte alcuna detle lono fun- 
babe, is parimente fu gualcht ſtimu di giueſta mia un 
nitd. & giutbe mi ritrouaumnv uit 
laſaiuala deer dpl Cardinate Or annie, due 
altri ꝓbcti: ue hf p laſaiatd andarę alcant: copic 
in oranio: di: dltri Sigrun Grandi eas afiuc he, 
_— eventd, che altri, fanſe \feparuta della noſtna 
i TEobdthicr WH ths Kork, el 'Bacon7 Eopenulell, 
Kepler, eſtaries) bad Föthirigl.. 1 H yd . 
ine a 02 Gbieſa, 
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Chieſa, vbleſſe ariribuint quot nue cap eme 
di noltè altye nir invenziont i (brrauuraʒ i poſi weftare 
la leſtimd mann di perſtur maggivriſ n comt n tra 
ftato i primi d ſognare gueſta chimtra: Quaſta cbe 
li numlo & beramente un abbnU, obt fu da me 
fretteli/inibmt#ftrittd, mentre ſpears vbe 5bEoper- 
nico non aveft; o anniidepo da ſud pablicaxion:, 
ad eſſer tomunnumd per opronto v Arbe avevs iu en- 
fiero di amnplificarmiccon maggior \commudita e tempo, 
apportandone altri rifroutri, riordinundalo c mdiſtin- 
guendolo in altyh 'migliore formu e diſpofizioneiw Ma 
una celefte voce mi riſuegiiè e riſovettii ia nebbia 
tutti li mei confuſi ed avviluppati ifantaſmi, & c. i. e. 
© happened to compoſe i whilft the thdughts of 
© thoſe reverend-divines!-were” taken un about 
« ſuppreſſing Copetnicus's bock, and condembing 
« the opiftion'6f' the motion of the earth min- 
* tained in the faid' bobkyjicand which} atꝰ that 
time; Ic heldꝗ to! be true 2 unꝗi thoſe gentlemon 
+ weren to ſuppreſs tlie book, and declare 

<« the ſaid bp imon falſe, and repugnunt eo rherholy 
4 ſcriptufes. Senſible, avripreſent; of the great 
duty and pfopriety of conforming to the therer- 
'« minations'of dur ſuperiors; as guided/by higher 
light and nd wledge than my low genius can 
reach, 1 Wo Ch this chm pOſHriony Hichif no 
*« ſen Fon, Asli Ho ir indeed d dream: 
and u cy Bur Highneſs will receive inf Ho- 
ever,” ac pts metimes place fo little value on 
Ui ime bf their Vents ſoÞ Nlerwiſe found n com+ 
4 ee M trifle f Me And as I Had writs 
0 mparted it to ca ¶mlOrfini and i fra 


Hofers, Tate rwrafels g N-. Hiaai / aumubb uß co· 
ics of it to perſons of rank, leſt ſome, and they 


_ perhaps 
* 
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« perhaps diſſident from our church, ſhould be | 
e fod aſſiming his him of mine to hemſelves. 
as has been the da of many of my inventions. 
«, Perſans df rank dan teſtify, that this chimera 
Awad firſt hatched in y brain. This piece, which 
Edd your chighneſs, is truly a ſKetch which I. 
ute im haſte, and when I hoped, 8 
«cus; hoo, fburſcore years afteH the p | 
«jen of wit), would «not have.bren;condemn i 
tun? ſaithat I had ſome thoughts G des 
H ſtowing madre time on it, enlarging. i with freſh. 
d aguments, and digeſting it into another form, 
and better diſpoſition: but, as it were, 2 
4 voice; from heaven awakening me, all my- 
<« ſoliemes and viſions vaniſhed into air, &c. 
. of. which 
lie. Galilet's remains; was the reſidence of a per- 
ſon very famous in another kind, Jerome Savo- 
aral: The nature of —— — — —— 
bac burned. A »hereue; —_— 
paying invocations to him z- CR 
mempry;\:thechamber he lived inchas been made * 
chapt] and in a corner of this chapel is a pic- 
tarb;of hin, which, from. a. ſtrake by, 4 bree 
bis) head;-4s miſtaken for that of H Sti Feter th 
Maniyrtt but we were; apprifetl chaß. ih esche 
Savonarola D Inugeing to chis chapel, ILyas pęr * 
focti yl aſtan iſhecd ati ſar ing: lame; eke. 
on dd avaiky performed in ch HHR eth century, as 
Imas t6l&,cby:ons/F N. zacteligigus in 
thivhouſel er This ſurnawze he, had gcchlired. by his 
exiclidnayidt Pinging: APSR 55 hig: rauch indeed 
appenredcto have. all Ratrocio ae we s delicacy 
1907 bus gmot fs: HH Ws et: 1571 102 and 
2H 
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and beauty. An original letter from Brugzini to 
Varchi, in Magliabechi's library, relates,” that as 
Bruzzini was. feturning from Rome with Machia- 
vel, they were told of Savonarola's being put to 
death ; and that Machiavel thereupon cried out, 
Non Japroa, il povero uomo che gli profeti diſarmati 
capitano tutti male, &c. The poor man did not 
*©know that all prophets, if not ſeconded by arms, 
* come to an unfortunate end,“ &c. I have read 
elſewhere, that Sayonarola, challenging, in full 
ſenate, one of his adverſaries to paſs through a large 
fire with him, that it might be ſeen, by a divine 
judgment, which ſide was in the right; a ſenator, 
John Canacci by name, moved, that it would be 
better to make the' trial in à large veſſel full of 
water, as attended with no danger; and the mi- 
racle would not be leſs deciſive in favour of him 
- who ſhould come out without being wetted. 
The cathedral's ſteeple, ' built from a deſign of 
Giotto, is at tlie lower part adorned with four ſta- 
tues of Donatello, repreſenting four eminent perſons 
his cotemporaries, whoſe names however are loſt, 
That of a little bald-headed old man, he always 
looked on as his maſter piece; and indeed it wants 
* ſi peech. 41 
he wa Us: along both ſides of the nave of the 
ien Are, like thoſe of the Ptitaneum of 
COvere with | portraits, epitap hs, and 
in {criptions, in honour of perſons diltinguithed in 
8 arms nd iterature, though: the greater 
f Ar, f be ge due iy the. church. On 
ge nde is a marbl e buſt 'of Brutelefco,” Who was 
the archireft in i bull the doine. Next to that, 
* 8 iin. G the 
7 75 " a IJ 


* 
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the. picture of Giotto, with tug, e e is 
one — by Politianus, is this fige verſe; 


Maura deerat notre quod" defuit ai. 


Then ſome inſcriptions in, honour of ge rals, | 
who. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice 5 the 

republic ; and this feſpectable fle is cloſed by the 
buſto of Marcilius Ficinus, the reviver of the 
Platonic philoſophy. Tbe oppolite ſide exhibirs 
the, portraits. of | warriors, and that of Dante by 
Giotto his cotemporary, whoſe talents occaſioned 
that fine reflexion which the poet has introduced in 


the rent Canto of his, Purgatory, 8 


wy vana 2 delt humane pelo, ES 
Cam Poco verde in ſu la cima dura, 
Se none giunta dall etati groſſe ! 
3 Cimabue nella pintura _- 
Tener lo campo; ed ora ba Giotto a grids, 
Si che la fama di colui oſcura. # 
Ca ba tolto uno all altro Guido 
La gloria della lingua; e forſe e nato g 
Chi Juno e Valtro , di nido. 


This portrait of Dante is an | bomage which the 
republic of Florence, by a public decree, paid to 
the memory of one whom it had baniſhed, and who 
died 1 in exile“. The decree. 175 ordered, "that 
out of fl Ae opey Thopla 15 erected t to. bim, 


PINOT! 4 1 


in the. cath e th in 1 Pept un the” 
5 el, re brief at ente | 17 date lc b 27 
tatue eſes ui che pole e ere 4 70, 


pr * and A Ob onourable, pl lace, & ma rhje 


* See the article of Ferrara, 


U 4 « tomb, 
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tomb, of a ſine ſoulpture, and with ſtatucso and 
«< emblems, ſo as to rendeiſtãt a trerjtiomamehtal 
thipiecer3 ys This we are informed? uf 2b Laadini 
in this Pralegemenn om Dante pot, + where: he 
ſtrongly Regner N ore che Neoree in evety 
igt. id es aufvol 2ulos J nihtoftid 
10 Toghis pact-Flotenee-hazwaich: acfarther mark 
of i54pg8, hy inſtituring in itt niyerſity a profpſſor- 
wap. whole provinee is to explain hig workgthe pub- 
me vegeratien for which ſeems do haye been height. 
eened by its antiquageid ſtyle and obſqure phraſes; 
nt This regard f the: Florentineso is the more 
eſtimable, as having prevailed ave r thein-perſonal 
Seaſons: for reſentment. — poem, which, in 
the author's intention, was a downright ſatiteon the 
government and its Principal, members, and va 
caricatura of the manners of his gompatriots of 
both ſexes; This was doubtleſs his meaning in 
giying his poem the name of a Canedy; whereas 
de calls Virgi/s7 nerd a Trage, though his 
argument he infigitely wi Fhan that, of 
SHEHERSIE: 911d log How wh Ho ore ft 2 01 
_ arcall, of which he had compo the ſeven. finſt 
cantos before his baniſhment, certainly cantri- 
Hated no Jeſs to it thap the haughtineſs (z) with 
Whichhe gejecteg the publics choice of him for 
eRhENbaſßy roBongface III., Itis highly probable, 
Ahe beginning of his work had tranſpired., He 
oSnifÞedatin, his gwile, with thęgꝗdition of Purgetgry 
nd pzadifer dyhichs from a necęſſity of emmploy- 
ching H added. w. his fin, plan,. wirhout 
depastnag fg Bs original, intention, which. he 
oho en fe dhe, di fant araffoy: e 
o amor ziupuam gd: vd b 1601 Opie: 
M 75 
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trxrefully thun led under amirrulttrtide df tHentog?- 
cu und myſtienl queſtions: 0 25 of fn⁰ν⁰ν + 2 


i'5Phd part bf — Laurence, which 
hakes'the HirtOqJobbyv© the Medjecan Hbrary, 18 
dororatet with" 'marble fiunueVoE rhe fam 
| hiſtorian Paulus Jovius, as big as life, andiqhy 
Frinceſco San-Gulld, one of tler firſt maſters of 
-ch8 Nlorentine Tehook”: Ia this !f Gat of. Guitchay- 
dini o How ARovitt palace, are fiftern"pitaſtess, 
eazobentifig a huſte in rhe mannes of the aneieit 
Hevmetes.”” Each of theſe buſtus repreſents ſome 
Meaſtridvs Florentine: On the ground floor ſtand 


ver tawyers, | philoſophers, or Hiuerati : the firſt 
tory” is filled dy ffve hiftoriansy” und in the ſecond 


are ſeen five poets,” or polite" writers; Dante, 
Petrach,  Boccicis; Monſignor de la Caſa, and 
Lewis Alamani. if % 40 an 905 10 74303 


The office palace, where the ſeberal courts ave 
held, and which was built by the great CofnieT. 
from a plan of the celebrated Vaſati, has nichs 
in all its piers, Mere the grand duke intended 
to ſet, up ſtatues of the moſt celebrated Plorentihes. 
His death defeate# fo commenttabſ a ſcheme, 
atid the niches remain void. A $1715 205.163 
Galileo tot#b is not the only proof of the Flb- 
rentines conſtänt regard for the gloty of their 
Wörtines. In ene Hbrary is 4 mafͤle 
buſto of its foutider!' Very Welk erctited, and HI 
"td de perfect HKenefs: It de „cwever. dn de 
rathgr the joe bf fofng Wild Peiſt thatt che f def 
e; u. ibid alPthe Hdeoufneſ of ts 

"felis, the cDunteftatiee is fen Gf NI pre 
The above monument is of hes, together 
With that erected by the marquis Nicolini to 


M. 
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M. Joſeph Avarani, one of the moſt learned lawyers 
whom the univerſity of Piſa ever produced, and 
whoſe works are not inferior to thoſe of Cujas 
himſelf, unitifig the embelliſhments of philology, 
the gravity of hiſtory, the rigour of criticiſm, and 
the preciſion of the higher ſciences, with a pro- 
85 knowledge of the Roman laws, and of their 

y with the law, of nature and of nations. 
He had been the marquis' preceptor; and his 


grateful pupil has conſecrated his image in the 


convent of Santa Croce in an excellent marble 
medallion, which ſtruck me the more, as at the 
very firſt. ſight it ſnews the face, features, and 
every partigular of Mr. Voltaire, ſo that no picture 


as ever ſo like him, as he is to this medallion. - 


The marquis Nicolini has carried his acknow- 
ledgements ſtill farther. On the 18th of April, 
1743, he delivered, before the academy de la 


Cruſca, a panegyric on his maſter, containing 
forty quarto pages of letter. pres. 

To this account of the monuments ( a) which 
gratitude has erected to merit, I muſt add. 

I. That which decorates the porch of the hoſpital 
of S. Maria Nuova. The firſt thought of this 


(4) Among the ways of perpetuating the memory of its 
great men, it will readily be thought, that Florence bas. not 
omitted epitaphs : but I ſhall 1255 ſet eh that on Vachi, 
1 rea, and well expreſſed. | 12 

u 10 Dos reboot, enge DN 
* f AG] URN 14 . (Os M, 40935 OH. „! 107 
ExED. . gene PHILOSOPHQ,,. sro, 


UM ARK. LXIII. 
7% © ene ANTMT EIBBRTA* 1,0071 27 
| e e AVARCTIACA UT — elZ oder; 5119 
rin; che to πνον INVERURS YL 6 οοννẽEe 
XVI. KA. DECEMB, , M:DC.,LXVI. | 
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ON (ITALY! 93 
foundation for the relief of diſtreſs was owing to 
an aged ſervant maid, who laid it before a rich 
widow of the Portinari family, with whom ſhe 
lived. The widow cloſed with the propoſal; and 
immediately employed part of her eſtate in begin- 
ning to carry it into execution (9, publicly own- 
ing that it was the ſollicitations of her maid which 
had brought her to this diſpoſal of her fortune. 
On the death of the old ſervant, the directors of this 
foundation buried her in their church, under a 
white marble tomb- ſtone, on which was her 1 image 
in relievo: but this in time wearing away by 
the continual friction of feet, it has been re- 
moved, and ſet in the porch-wall of the houſe. 

2. The image of a mule, at the end of the por- 
tico which forms the ground floor of Pitti palace, 
with a diſtich on the baſe, importing that the 
mule repreſented by that ' ſtatue ſerved with re- 
markable vigour and diligence in building the 
palace, being never backward to whatever ſervice 
it was put to, Of this kind is another inſcription, 
conſecrated by a Venetian, in one of the quays 
along the Arno, to the memory of a horſe killed 
under him at the ſiege of Florence in the ſixteenth 
century. Such monuments however are in ſome 
degree culpable, if exceſs of gratitude can be ſo; 
though their founders may indeed pleadthe RET 
of the Egyptians, Athenians, and of the emperor 
Adrian, who, according to Spartian, was ſo fond of 
his horſes and dogs, as to erect monuments to them. 

It is from this perpetual regard to Poſterity, 

that · the Florentines have for ſome centuries paſt 

invented a way for the preſer vation of thoſe inſtru- 
«IV Xa: 11. WES AR 11% 

Ons! | ments, 
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Bernd, ! which] vel atv tocthu ſubiſtaude and finks: 
ofthe citizens, the Wan of Which s refibfts van 
air of baebarifm d the miſt diviliaed nortflern 
covuntties// oig ibo 9 mot eraqaodl-91uaim ot 
Hor uell. inſtrumontꝭ there · ate bi · nepoſitorieb z 
one in-the-geiphboyrhout! of. he palacerabdye: 
 $&ehweh df OrBayeMichets/thewrier;dawhe! 
Vaſbaputtmrientsover:ithe new farkerbuile in 1448) 
a in chat part of theicity (whit the Armada. 
rates from thepulaegsiogt Dildugq s ti yionOGS: 
very fourtyear/ithet Heraries of xh iy 
Pl nd all ehe Taſk Wrntwsgebare obliged! 
to deliver in, at the firſt of theſe repoſitevies, ba 
dupkedte of all their intruments /, On rhe dedth 
of '# notary, Mie Prdtocoh;s bound nur Ed And 
ſigued p id trayſmireed to that in thꝭ new market. 
Thu, by means f the diſtarice of che c- regdſi. 
-tdiics/ the chalet of linſulated places fdr them, and 
the cdſt ſerugulous iprevailtichs u gainſt any acc 
dent Bycfire Plotencehasauthentitated duplicates. 
of Hl inſtrutnecms land wWridlags vf hny- concern to! | 
ſedilty; and in cafe ohr of the tepoBitbries ſhould) 
Be orally bin n, it Would - nöt uffeck the 
bRE2597 30139911 i en 6 d ane 
zune erderoin tak repbſiterics0 is lexoeltefithy” 
Abtei te thærends öf their eſtabliſlitnent : rde 
Has A UdulebepertörY ont of rfigtters, ehe other 
fes; AHA b "Hi6arts ef theſe Fepertobles,d H. 

Apelliglee i tb be rA Heye V lotigo And 
cCmpläx it ls brit Ene hithing More; and Rand 
Kod TW Bbarksröf Eitel en 2 bade ebrtifegeö get! 
bpm Idee who ak es Gt aha Hapliate! 
Witfracde like ee ure pricuretijueitichl vouchers! 
on URLS! Wfere r rechurſe th inftrarhentis* 

Wh neceſſary. 


2 DN, TI T/A LE Yi) go 
necaſfarysc hei finding of every inſtrument being 


very ecaſhe and ſaonidiſpatched;; the fee for thꝭo 


certificate is vH iſmall but this is made up to 
the minute-keepers from the prodigious» multi- 
tudsi f ions, ocbaſioned by: the facility 
of / being ſatisſed. Every private perſon, when 
he. Wants a connected indication of theſæ ver 
vouchers; vhichiare in his poſſeſſion, immediately 
repgins do the» reo ind word, thig double 
repoſitory is a public ſanctuary, and. common 
regordroſſice, where. all families and every citizen 
have, authenticated vouchers of their poſſeſſions 
and . l nn e 2: «Nt 19Vii3; 5 
Whazeven elates: to the titles of. familics, is 
preſerved qvith no. leſs cara. The ſeveral quarters, 
and moſt ofnthe ſtreets of che eitysof Florence, 
{till hear the name of the; firſt families who lived 
incthemed The palaces unalterably retain the 
names af. thuſe who built them: andſta then 
and. shirdi, poſſeſſors they are, in ſume, meaſure, 
but as. ins. The manner of denoting is thus g. 
Palontordotalo poi di tal. ogge, di tel; ih ke 
palacemf ſuch a one, afterxiards ſuch a One, at 
« preſent ſuch a one's.” This attention reaches $0, 
all monuments of the firſt, owns ,.10,3has a front 
with their ff a n Ht ganngt by ge 
down, een though the ſceond owner HucbineE nd 
to build ea 2054 front dn a largeyd Pans un ; 
take —— that cke new fronH i de a 56 
Lagremablc;' ta Khe eme, AVI 


Pigs ragtinfuhe-power of lau de 


— — chiß mg Hen w Id 
ing ref whighithe.palace off aacmburgitt HAHA 

acc chas for ao. hin ee 
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to the houſe of Metlieis and been the manſion of 
all the Great Dukes, n 
the name; it is ſtill Pitti palace. \ 

By means of -theſe * for the preſer- 
vation of family monuments and vouchers, the 
deſcent of the nobility of Florence is perhaps, 
of all eouatries in Europe, the beſt — 
ſome houſes excepted, which avzil themſelves 
of their: antiquity to derive their corigin ſo far 
back as Charlemagne. Every one knows the 
beginning and riſe of each, and the different 


| degrees af aggrandizement, ſplendor,” and de- 


clenſion, Which it has gone through. From 
theſe common notions it is, that Landini, in 
ais notes on the ſixteenth canto of Dantes Pa- 
radiſe, has given a large account of the ancient 
houſes of Florence, even ſo far as ſpecifying; the 
quarters where ſtood their principal reſidence. - Ac- 
cordingly it is to Florence that all the favourites 
of fortune in Italy, go to look out for anceſtors 
of repute. A reſemblanee of name immediately 
eoncludes theſe contracts, where . both, ſides are 
gainers, This i is matter of laughter at Florence, 
but the adopted Florentine, in his on country, 
which the ſeams are not viſible to every eye. 
In the beſt days of the republic of Florence, 
tnade, banking, and ever- active induſtry, were 
the, nurtire and ſupport of the nobility, Old 
Coſmo de Medicis, came to hę the chief man in the 
ſtate, becauſe he was the firſt, trader, apd, the, firſt 
banker-of Florence, if not of all Europe. Peter 
his ſon, and Laurence his grandſon, continued 
trade and banking, All the public and private 
edifices 
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edifices of any note were built by/merchants,” and 


the greater part of them members of the Arte della 


Lana, or woollen trade. To this manufacture 
the republic of Florence chiefly owed its grariddur, 
and all its noble and ornamental  undertalines. 
The names of the houſes which were at the head 
of tho paper trade, the linen, wood, tile; cheeſe, 
and tal ''trades, ſtill ſubſiſt. In a word, N. 
Capponiy "who,'inet longet ago than the ſixteenth 
century, was Gonfalonier, and the firſt man in 
the republic then newly formed by the Florentines, 
during the impriſonment of Clement VII. you 
aveva mai, non the laſciata, intermeſſa la mertuturu, 
« ſo far from going out of trade, never intermit 
ted trading.“ See tho end: of the ninth DET 
vE-Varchrs hiſtory.” n et BHT | IND 
The permanency of bbw in the Me. 
dicis family, and the alliances with Germafl and 
Spaniſn princeſſes, gave à turn to their ideas of 
oommerce. In imitation of tlie ſovereig ng the 
moſt opulent houſes went cut of trade, ꝗuſitted 
manufactures, and preferred chivalry ro/weflth 
acquited! and'perperuated by induſtry. In ortler 
to ſecùre their commercial Bains to "their? de. 
ſcendantb, they availed therfſelves' ef the Hberty 
allowed” by the ancient Rotian laws, to muke 
perpetual and gradual intails "all dl ſo 
that tlie relations did not feeteed to the intafls, 
adm comin ſutceſſibns, Hit às iii the Order p 
ſcribed yl he teftator? Which*'thus' remained 2 
perpetiial Jaw to His Family. Ooftho I. opened à 
reſburce tö binder brothets in the order vF'SE, 


Selen: che chuteh offered othefs to thek wh 
328v11 ic DI. 1 JG I 95 fit Ange | 18 
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and roſe to conſiderable fortunes. Still 


vas on the ebb; and Florence's whole wealth not 


only was in the hands of a few houſes, but by Jaw 
incommunicable to new-raiſed families. Since 
the emperor's becoming ſovereign of T uſcany, 
he has, agreeably to Juſtinian's law, reduced in- 
tails to four degrees. What is to be 
from this new arrangement? Ii viderint. 

Villani lays open to us a main ſpring of the 
primitive riches of the Florentines in their way of 
living (c) in the thirteenth century: Yivevano ſobri, 
ſays he, e di grofſe vi vande, e con piccole ſpeſe, e 
molti coftumi groſſi e rudi; e di groſſ panni veſti van 
loro e loro donne. Molli portavano le pelle ſcoperte 
ſonza panno e con berrete in capo, e tutti con uſatii 


in piede: They lived ſoberly, and with little 
. < expence: their common fare was butchers 


meat; and many of their ways were homely, 
and quite unpoliſhed : both they and their wives 
« wore coarſe ſtuffs, many round caps on their 
heads, but all wore ſpatterdaſhes,” He adds, 
that a hundred livres was a creditable portion, and 
three hundred a fortune ; and that daughters were 
never married till paſt their twentieth year, being 


at that age acquainted with all the parts of houſe- 


wifery: Con la loro groſſ, 4 vita e poverta, faccienno 
maggiori piu virtudioſe coſe, che non ſons faite à 
tempi naſtri, con pit morbideſſa e con pil richeſſa. 
« Amidſt this poverty and coarſe way of living, 
they performed greater things, in the way of the 
< fine arts, than are done in our time, with all its 


(ec) Concerning this fre Canto XV. and XVI. of Dante's 


Paradiſe. 


« haxury 
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ene Fes. eee nf d. 
ang de fr Ros; f br; 

arent Was vß mene e e 517 70.088 
wal 42 * to «bas: d uesν vino 
$2016 a Hagens Scrion. 
vine En, e e vw 
Trwaspdople ling und bbs bose, abe 
contjaqied Tufcany, aan embekkihedo Floreace 


with ſo many ſtataꝶ and uſefut edifiee: f mount = 


T deovegſe f Nou has gu] Brought 
Ploreneel toit ancιν eherne? ac! 
parſndom/ of the thirteentfi centuuy. Since info! 
longan hein the veſidence of a ſovercigh, or Curt 
luxury has been uperſeded by a modeſt plaintieſs: 
inclathings1and ume perſons ein very good cir 
cumſtancea) a8 at Rome, e ven wear un eveleſiaſtis 
_ cal garbþ(4hdugh not belohging totlie church &. 

W bbtoctheirtable, I have often heard Lombards” 
wichen dnieer extoh che Florentinenfuppers, which,” 
ſaytheyj ebnſiſt of a few ella tate 0 gather 
thegueſts them ſelves in pots RKilnding at che WIH- 
dowy«and garniſhed with & line wtd eder ofH“ 
hhue dined at ſomꝭ houſes in lorenełk Where b 
ſides · plenty and godtneſt, evaryahiig was ſer oc 
up extremely neut; the Ne excellent rondt whiter 
impuouetl the rei iſi vg theowholgnagriar 


foulgd dun inn v¶Nαhere e furedꝭ d well Dre 
welt attented; / and cheb bills ſw veqſomad id bun At 
Hdremcesw an ident i ug Urenplerny, raft” 
perhapstof theo ſuperabundanch ofiprodifionss t 
Fart of ouneveningywealedo. 


houſe, among perſons whoſe acquaintance wu 
Vol. II. X great 


inherent in the Klorentinez mut — 
that; nth the\ whole ourſedf rave N 
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great uſe to us, and whom it was highly entertain- 
ing to ſee together. They divert themſelues with 
banters of all kinds, giving and taking very gen- 
teelly. - The celebrated Dr. Lami, the greateſt 
ſcholar in all Tufcany, uſed to come in for his 
ſhare, both actively and paſſively, as if raillery 
had been the ſole buſineſs of his life. 

Portions of young women are not yet reduced 
to what they were in the thirteenth century: I how- 
ever knew a Florentine, a man of family and re- 
putation, who choſe to marry on the ancient foot. 

ing, ſaying he was for being maſter at home. 
The theatres at Florence, as in the other parts of 
Italy, are a party matter. It has two drolbopera 
houſes, which as rivals ſtrive to ſurpaſs each 
other; and an Italian play-houſe, the harlequin 
of which was a creditable ſhopkeeper dealing in 
all kinds of millenery ware. Mademoiſelle Rad- 
dicati, one of the firſt dancers in Italy, gave us an 
opportunity of paying tribute to Florence, which 
we did by a glee addreſſed to her in the name of a 
doctor, Who was one of the retinue of ſome ab- 
bots of the firſt diſtinction, returning from the 
conclave. It was a dozen of verſes, none of the 

beſt, but the ſofteſt our maſe could produce. 
| Mentioning verſes, puts me in mind of a conver- 
ſation with a) Florentine noble, a man of taſte, 
and who, though be had never been at Paris, 
ſpoke better French than I, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the beſt French books. I was 
lamenting to him my leaving Italy, without hav- 
ing ever been able to enter into the meaſure, the 
energy, and the harmony of Italian poetry. The 
like 3 anſwered, he, lies againſt me 
« with 
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« yith- regard to Freneh poetry: Chapelain's, 
« Brebeuf's, Racine's, Rouſſeau's verſes, thoſe 
« of La Pucelle, Zara, &c. are all alike to my 
ear; net the leaſt difference does it perceive in 
them. To me it i only ſo much rhyming 
« proſe.” t 
During our ſtay ; at Florence, the Arno, ſwelled 
by rains and the waters of the Chiana, which 
the old Romans divided between the Arno and 
the Tiber, overflowed up to the firſt ſtory of ſome 
of the houſes. It was a general deſolation: the 
bale goods in the cuſtom-houſe, and in many ware- 
houſes, floated ; boats were diſpatched with pro- 
viſions to thoſe parts which had been ſurpriſed by 
the inundation : yet ſuch damages were but ſlight, 
in compariſon to what the country ſuffered ; dung- 
hills, cattle, trees; and wrecks of houſes, driv- 
ing down the Arno. On the ebbing away of the 
waters, the lower ftreets, and the courts of the 
houſes in them, were covered with an ochreous 
ſediment three or four inches deep. Florence, Wwe 
were told, is ſubject to this calamity about once 
in twenty years; though, in all ages, a thouſand 
projects have been propoſed for preventing or di- 
miniſhing it. The only certain remedy is, to 
deepen the Arno's bed along the whole courſe of 
it, from Florence to the ſea: its bed has riſen above 
ſix feet ſince the diſpute in Tiberius's time, between 
the inhabitants of Rome and thoſe of Tuſcany ; 
the ſubject, particulars, and reſult of which, may 
be ſeen in M. Fontenelle's Elogium of Viviani. 
This inundation occaſioned great repairs to be 
made in the damaged houſes, without reſpecting 
the coarſe red croſſes with which the ſocle towards 
X 2 i the 
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the ſtreet, of almoſt all the buildings in Florence, 
is daubed. The only drift of theſe croſſes is, to 
; reſtrain paſſengers in a city, where the air is no 
leſs diuretic than it is anodyne at Naples. This 
old cuſtom at Florence clears up Aretine's jeſt i in 
his comedy del Mareſcalco: Che un Cavaliere ſenza 
entrata, e un muro ſenza croci, ſcompiſciato da og- 
nuno. That a gentleman without a fortune is, 
like a wall without a croſs, piſſed upon by every 
* body.” And this joke he repeats in a letter to 
the biſhop. of Vaiſon, September 17, 1530. 

In Leandro Alberti's Account of Illuſtrious 
Florentines, I was ſurpriſed at his ſedulity to in- 
troduce a great number of Thomiſts, Scotiſts, 
and the like, doctors now quite forgotten; and 
yet not a ſingle word for the venerable and learned 
Boccaccio, as Brantome ſtyles him. He has been 
more mindful of Machiavel, whom he mentions 

as author of the Hiſtory of Florence, of the Life 
of Caſtruccio, of the Prince, con molte altre degne 
opere; © with many other excellent works.” But 
the ſame Brantome uſed ironically to call him the 
venerable preceptor of princes and men in power, 
Some particulars of his life, which I collected at 
Florence, are as follow. 
He was born in that city on the 3d of May, 1469. 
His father was Bernardo, doctor of laws; and 
Bartholomea, daughter of Stephen Nelli, his mo- 
ther, He loſt his father in his ſeventeenth year. 
The greater part of .his youth he ſpent as clerk 
under Marcello: Vergilio Adriani, ſecretary to the 
republic of Florence. He was at Nantz in Britany 
in 1501, and in the following year married Ma- 


rietta Colin Lewis's daughter, by whom he had 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral children. In 1520, he ſucceeded Adriani 
as ſecretary to the republic. In 1527, he was' 
diſmiſſed from this poſt, and died the twenty-ſecond 
of June the ſame year. His Prince, which was 
publiſhed at Rome in 1515, under the inſpection 
and privilege of Leo X. and dedicated to Lau- 
rence de Medicis duke of Urbino, was not put 
into the Index Expurgatorius till the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. His other works were poſthumous. 
The comedy of La Sporta, which appeared in 
Gelli's name, is attributed to him. M. Nelli told 
me he had ſome diſcorſi of Machiavel's on Cæſar's 
Commentaries, after the manner of thoſe written 
by him on Livy. Both Machiavel and Boccace 
are the leſs to be omitted among illuſtrious Flo- 
rentines, the Florentine diſpoſition being a mixture 
of thoſe two authors. 

ToGalileo, a Florentine, Europe owes the re- 
newal of that philoſophy, the firſt tracks of which 
had been opened to the Greeks of Ionia and Italy 
by Thales and Pythagoras; and, like thoſe ſages, 
he became the head of a ſchool, which at preſent 
obtains in all the ſcientifical academies. It was 
concentrated, during twenty years, in the ſociety 
formed in 1650 by the great duke Ferdinand, and 
which afterwards was modelled into the academy 
del Cimento, inſtituted in 1657, by cardinal Leo- 
pold de Medicis. The works and diſcoveries of 
this academy are known among all the learned 
world. It originally conſiſted of ſeven members, 
moſt of them Galileo's pupils. 

Paul del Buono, 2 of the imperial mint, 
was the author of the g&periments on the compreſ- 
ſibility of water, and introduced into Tuſcany the 

X 3 Egyptian 
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Egyptian manner of hatching chickens ty means 
of artificial and graduated, heat. + 
Candido del Buono his brother, prief « Ste- 
phen's at Campoli, invented the air-pump, and 
another machine for meaſuring and comparing the 
evaporations of various fluids. | 

Alexander Marſigli, profeſſor of philoſophy i in 
the univerſity of Piſa. | 

Vincent Viviani, a panegyric of whom may be 

ſeen among thoſe of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, ſpoken by M. Fontenelle. , 
Francis Redi, known by ſeveral oe of 
great erudition, employed himſelf chiefly in ex- 
tracting ſalts from the aſhes of vegetables. 

Count Lorenzo Magalotti, 1 to the 
academy. - 

| Abbe Antony Oliva, a Calabrian, quitted Flo- 
rence, and went to Rome, where he practiſcd 
phyſic, and became firſt phyſician to Clement IX. 
but being afterwards implicated in Monſignor Ga- 
brieli's affair, he was apprehended by: the Holy 
Office, and died in priſon, 

John Alfonſo Borelli, a Neapolitan, known by 
his works, and diſputes with Viviani, and among 
theſe who laboured moſt for the 1 Improvement and 
honour of the academy. 

Count Charles Rinaldini, of Ancona. 

With thoſe who had a ſhare in the labours of 
this ſociety may be claſſed Dominic Caſſini, Nicho- 
las Stenon, and M, Auzout; whom attachment 

to the higher ſciences drew from F rance, and de- 
.__ tained a long time in Italy. 

Taube inquiries and diſcoveries of Don Benedetto 
Caſtelli, Evangeliſta Torricelli, and Nicholas 
Aggiunti, 


* 
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Aggiunti, Galileo's firſt | Pupils, belong in ſome 
meaſure to this ſociety,, in the labours of which 
they would have 2 along with their acquain- 
tance and fellow. pupils, had not their, death been 
prior to its eſtabliſhment. * 

This account of the academy del Chimento 1 T owe 
to Mr. Nelli, o has ſince publiſhed 1 it himſelf 
in a quarto pamphlet of one, hundred and forty 
pages, called Saggio di Storia Litteraria Fiorentina 
nel ſecolo:xvii. He it was who erected to Galileo 
the monument of which 1 have given an account. 
He is poſſeſſed of a prodigious quantity of letters 
and ſmall pieces of that great man, not yet printed, 
and which-he intends to publiſh Sink his life, di- 
geſted from the information contained in that 

philoſopher's works, and his correſpondence with 
all the learned of his time. Such a collection may 
wel excite impatience for its publication. 

Without the moſt remote intention to derogate 
fon Galileo's reputation, as eſteemed the Thales 
of the philoſophic ſchool of Florence, I take the 
liberty to ſay that he would poſſibly be only its 
Anaxagoras, were the origin of it carried up, to the 
firſt of thoſe two Pauls, of whom I have ſpoken 
from Landini, concerning the meridian of Florence 
cathedral: this gnomon, which fixed the atten- 
tion, and ſoon raiſed the admiration, of ſuch a 
judge as M. de la Condamine, who Lear it the 
greateſt performance of the kind at preſent i in Eu- 
rope, beſpeaks, in him who undertook. and exe- 
cuted it, a judgment, knowledge, and talents, the 
more wonderful, as far ſuperior to [ 8 age in which 

he lived: exortus 111 ætbereus fol. If ſuch a man 
** traced the various ſciences implied in ſuch & 
| X 4 + Work, 
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work, up to their ſource; if of himſelf he has ſup- 
plied the inſtructions of antiquity, which in his 
time lay ſtill buried; if he has anticipated the 
experiments which have led after- ages to proceſſes 
demanding no leſs genius than preciſion; if he 
has left works, if he has formed diſciples (and all 
this Landini aſſures us he has done); he muſt, as 
prior to Galileo, be acknowledged the head of 
the Florentine philoſophic ſchool. 
Few are ſo well qualified as M. Nelli to make 
the Florentines acquainted with the diſciples, the 
labours, and diſcoveries, of their illuſtrious coun- 
tryman. Galileo's glory will not be in the leaſt 
obſcured by ſharing Paul's; and that of Florence 
will receive a new irradiation. | 
In my account of the foregoing particulars, I 
cannot be chargeable with any breach of theeſteem, 
reſpe&t, and veneration, which a view of them 
inſpires; yet am far from having come up to the 
ſentiments of the Florentines for whatever belongs 
to their country. In this they are downright Athe- 
nians: Florence, in their eſtimate, is to Europe 
what Iſocrates, in his famous panegyric, makes 
Athens to the reſt of Greece. The fineſt perform- 
ances of all kinds they ſee in their city; what 
other parts afford is mere aukwardneſs and 'barba- 
riſm : they have created, they have invented, con- 
trived, diſcovered, and made every thing, In their 
anceſtors this was a commendable pride, as the 
principle of their many beautiful and grand per- 

formances, 
Among other inſtances of foreign barbariſm, 
| they make themſelves very merry with the beha- 
yiour of Don Carlos's confeſſor at the door of the 
Medicean 
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Medicean library. This confeſſor, a Cordelier, at- 
tended the young prince when he went to take 
poſſeſſion of the Tuſcan dominions. Being the 
only perſon in the ſuite, the cut of whoſe veſture 
promiſed ſome ſcholarſhip, the librarians conclu- 
ding he muſt long to ſee one of the moſt ſplendid 
monuments, which the munificence of princes has 
dedicated to literature, immediately waited on 
him with a very reſpectful invitation. He received 
the compliment tolerably well, and a day was 
fixed, The director had got together all the moſt 
eminent ſcholars in the city; and the confeſſor, 
after partaking of a very genteel collation, moved 
towards the library, followed by ſuch a reſpectable 
company. On coming to the door, he ſtop 
and gazing round the ample ſalon, he called out 
to the director, Mr, librarian, have you got the 
* book of the Seven Trumpets here?“ The direc- 
tor made anſwer in the negative ; and the whole 
company owned, with ſome confuſion, that they 
knew nothing of ſuch book. © Well, then,” faid . 
the confeſſor, turning back, your whole library is 
not worth a pipe of tobacco.” No time was loſt 
to get an account of this book, which was found 
to be a collection of pious ſtories, all manifeſtly 
apocryphal, and put into Spaniſh by a Franciſcan, 
for the uſe of the very loweſt people. 

It is from an attachment to all the traditions of 
their anceſtors, that the Florentines ſtill retain the 
guttural pronunciation, changing C into an H 
ftrongly aſpirated, and which was ſo peculiar to 
Florence, even in Dante's time, that he ſaid the 
people in the other world knew him to be a Floren- 
tine by the rattling in his throat. To judge of 

this 
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this affectation from the rules laid down by Cicero® 
for pronunciation, one readily perceives in it 
thoſe ſonos aſperos, anbelatos, vaſtos, hiulcos, which, 
fays he, quoſdam delectant, quo magis antiquitatem 
reſinere videantur. The Roman pronunciation, to 
which Cicero was for having the orator form him- 
ſelf, had even in thoſe days the ſuavitatem preſ- 
am, equabilem, lenem, in qua nibil offends, nibil 
Aiſplicere, nibil animadverti poterat, nibil ſonare aut 
olere peregrinum. Theſe paſſages may ſerve as a 
comment to the trite ep _ T wing 2 in 


bocca Romana. 
The trade at Flusse is at . 1 to 


| an extreme low ebb, in compariſon to what it was 
| formerly. L'arte della lana, or the woollen ma- 
| nufactory, to which Florence owes the greater 
| 


part of its opulence and ſplendor, now ſcarcely 

- ſupplies the common people. As to all the apparel 
for ornament or ſervice, that 1s ne — 
a. n 
Of ſilk Tuſcany produces an names quantity, 
whieh, though of ſuch an excellent quality, was 
exported raw. The regency however, to keep 
ſuch a valuable commodity at Florence, and thus 
encourage induſtry, has prohibited that exporta- 
tion. Accordingly, former manufactures are 
revived, and new ones ſet up. All exports. of this 
Kind, as ſattins, damaſks, velvets, &c. are well 

. -wxzovght, Hi eg fine, and the en in a 
good taſte. 
Jewelry nnd hes. the —— of 
which have continued in Tuſcany from the ancient 
FEE together with intagliatas, employ a great 
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many hands, though they cannot be 8 
conſiderable branches of trade. TK. 

Dying was formerly the more "confiderable, as 
the territory af Tuſcany: produces a plant ſaid to 
be a good ſubſtitute to indigo, and which might 
eaſily be multiplied, ſo as to ſupply all home 
wants, and at the ſame time furniſh conliderable 
exports. _» 

The wine in ey neighbourhood of; F — 
has a great run all over Italy. It is both ſtomachic 
and light, and thus unites the generoſum & leue, 
which recommended a wine to the bottle- men of 
antiquity. T his muſt be a very conſiderable article 
in trade, the price of it being profiy low at Flo- 
Fence. 

The Jown have a ghetto for the raſcality of that 

nation; and they who are able to keep a houſe in 
town, are on a footing with the other citizens; 
intermixed in the different claſſes of trade; capable 
of municipal offices with other merchants and deal- 
ers; and diſtinguiſhing themſelves by punctua- 
lity, candour and probity; in a word, by ſenti- 
ments from which they ſeem to think themſelves diſ- 
penſed, in thoſe countries were they, are treated with 
_ oppreſſion and ignominy. The great dukes admit- 
ted them to ſettle at Florence, without ſubjecting 
them to thoſe opprobrious marks, which in moſt 
other places diſtinguiſh them from Chriſtians. In 
ſhort, they are at Florence, what the Roman- 
catholics are in England, and the Calviniſts in 
France, citizens contributing to the Population, 
the wealth, and ſplendor of the ſtate. 

The actors, ſingers, and dancers, of both ſexes, 
at the play-houſes in F _— inſtead of being 
uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs members to ſociety, ſtumbling-blocks and 
ſtones of offence, follow trades, the play-houſes 
being open only at certain times in the year; and 
this, not affording a ſubſiſtence, is conſidered only 
as a bye advantage to them, and not a fixed en- 
gagement- to idlenefs. Their dramatic talents 
likewiſe improve by this twofold character, acting 
as much on their own account as that of the 
public, and not being forced, by mere neceſſity, 
to expoſe themſelves by taking on them a part 
for which they are not qualified The har- 
lequin, for inſtance, one of the beſt and moſt en- 
tertaining actors I ever ſaw of the kind, kept a 
very well-accuſtomed ſhop, with a warehouſe hand- 
ſomely ſtocked. I have ſeen his books, and they 
were kept with all the nnn of the complete 
tradeſman. 

- Bookſelling was once a capital branch of the 
Florentine trade : all librarians are acquainted with 
the Torrentius and Giuntos editions, and will 
hardly, I believe, agree with the character given 
of the head of the latter houſe by one of his coun- 
trymen, and his cotemporary*. Thomaſo Giunta 
non meno avaro gue rico, era unicamente occupato ne? 


 groffi guadagni della ſua, piu tofto utile, che onore- 


vole tamperia, i. s. Thomas Giunto, being no 
“ leſs covetous than rich, minded nothing but 


s thegreat gains accruing to him from his printing, 


« which, if uſeful, was not very honourable.” 


The preſent Giunto is a French bookſeller, of the 


name of Boucharde. The former Florentine 
book-trade turned almoſt entirely on -the Floren- 


tine productions. There are, beſtdes the writings 


* Yarchi Hiſt. Flor. L. ii. Le 
of 
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of poets, artiſts, lawyers, &c. about a hundred 
works written by Florentines, and printed at Flo- 
rence, within the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centu- 
ries, on the general and particular hiſtory of | 
Florence. 

Among theſe hiſtorians Varchi claims a particu- 
lar diſtinftion. His work makes a folio of fix 
hundred and forty pages, though the ſubje& of 
it be only the Hiſtory of Florence under the Pon- 
tificate of Clement VII. that is, a relation of what 
that city performed and ſuffered at that time, in 
defence of its liberty. The Greek hiſtorians of 
the beſt ages never produced any- thing more en- 
gaging, or better written; and to this muſt be 
added the very rare merit of impartiality and 
truth (4). 

At Florence we got ſcent of a ſtrange object of 
trade, the management and particulars of which, 
however, we could never come at. The maſter 
of our inn was gone to Rome with a youth, whom 
he had brought up from his childhood to muſic, 
after cauſing him to undergo the operation uſual 
in ſuch caſes. Whether he had taken him from 
ſome hoſpital of foundlings, with the formali- 
ties obſerved in thoſe houſes on the diſpoſal of the 
baſtards and orphans committed to their care; 
whether he had bought him of his parents ; whe- 


(4) The ſpeeches which Varchi has . interſperſed in his 
hiſtory, may be juſtiſied by the rules made uſe of by Mr. 
d'Ablancourt to juſtify thoſe of Thucydides: When,” 
ſays he, the dignity and importance of the ſubject fixes you, 
* you hate whatever breaks the thread of it ; but when it con- 
** tains only common matter, you have recourſe to other en- 
** tertainments, and, as it were, reſting- places in a long 


66 journey. ” 
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ther he was going to ſell him at Rome, or only 
procure him a place, bargaining for a ſhare of 
the emoluments, to the amount of his diſburſe- 
ments, and a profit anſwerable to the hazard he 
had run ; theſe were circumſtances we could not 
diſcover : but we heard enough to fill us with aſto- 
niſhmenrt and horror, that fuch a trade was car- 
ried on in a chriſtian country ! 

Among the multitude of maſter-piecer of art, 
and ſuch excellent regulations which owe either 
their birth or xaprovement to Florence, I have 
omitted financing; the importance and advantages 
of which muſt be eſtimated by the brilliant and 
folid fortunes gained by it, and not from the cala- 
mity of the countries which have been the theatre 
of its ſpeculations, inquiries and operations. 

This ſcience, with which our northern countries 
are little acquainted, was for a long time cultivated 
by the Florentines, who managed it with all that 
dexterity, addrefs, and ſagacity, for which they 
were diſtinguiſhed in trade. Ir was one of the 
principal refources in their laſt ſtruggles for their 
liberty, in the years 1530 and 1531. Thoſe who 
followed the fortune of Catharine de Medicis into 
France, finding the country fallow, began tilling it 
with financing, which laſted till part of the reign 
of Lewis XIII. The chief contractors were Flo- 
rentines, either ſuch as had quitted their country, 
or {till kept houſe at Florence: the very terms in 
financing ſpeak the place of its origin: moſt of 
theſe terms, and the ſacramental words are bor- 
rowed fromthe Italian. | 
The Florentines complain in their turn of being 
tilled by thoſe who have availed themſelves of their 

| inſtructions 
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inſtructions; but the remembrance of what is paſt 
ſhould be ſome alleviation to them under any pre- 
ſent grievances. Financing may perhaps fare as 
other ſciences, ruined and loſt by being extended. 


PISA. 

Though we were in the middle of December, 
the ſky was ſo clear, and the air fo mild, that we 
hired a boat, which carried us from Florence to 
Piſa down the Arno; as pleafant, and nearly as ſhort 
a way, as by land, and without any thing of the 
fatigue of the other. 

Piſa, though much handſomer, is as thinly in- 
habited as Ferrara and it 1s only in its bridges and 
public edifices, that it retains. any appearance of 
its ſplendor in the twelfth century. The Arno, 
which is at leaſt as broad as the Seine, running 
through the middle of this place, gives its ſitua- 
tion pretty much the air of that of Paris. 

Its northern part, like that of Paris, has been 
built on a marſh, the laxity of which is the-only 
cauſe of the phznomenon of the leaning tower ſo 
much talked of in all travels. Nicolas de Piſa, an 
architect of the thirteenth century, to whom Piſa 
owes many of the moſt ſtately edifices with which 
it is ſtill adorned, having, by the miſcarriages of 
his predeceſſors, perceived the badneſs of the 
ground on which he was to build, made, ſays Va- 
ſari in his panegyric on him, the foundations of 
his buildings the chief object of his attention: be- 
ſides, cauſing piles to be driven, and carefully in- 
ſpecting the maſonry work in its daily progreſs, he 
counterabutted it, on the Arno ſide, by ſpurs, and 
ſuch other armatures as have ſecured its ſtabilitv. 

| Theſe 
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The dam mp, heavy, . od 6 Gckly.. air at Piſa," is 
SUB 0 oy wing. both. to this quaggy ſoil, 224% 
«Hill, „which, "covering Piſa towards the north in 

J ctreblar form, reverberates,, down. into the, bot- 

Mm, where this city ſtands, a all * vapours Waſted 
againſt it by the ſoutherly, Wil 4 the Want of in- 
| Habitants, lei, has no {mal 1 ſhare in this, in- 
| conveniency. The/chamber in which] lay ah. the 
poſt-houſe,, was lofty, 3 in the Italian, manger;z, that 
is, walled "and arched. by Awaking in the night, | 

found mpfel n bath, owingfta the moiſture 
tranſy ring from (he walls and the arch. On, this 
Phy * Wl ſpent᷑ t the remainder of the night, by, 
e fire fide, in the common hall. hs unwhole- 

metieſs of baths trading from w alls, built of, a 
1 5 47 WR porous ſtone, RY Pumps, up the 
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tage, in marble ready wrought to their hands. 
Their continual voyages and expeditions to the 

| Levant, where theid imports greatly excceded their 

exports, gave them an opportunity of bringing 
home pieces of the ruins of all thoſe wonderfut 
edifices, Which were the admiration of antiquity, 
and the untimely demolition of which this com- 
merce greatly haſtened. 

From Greece came thoſe ey majeſtic co- 
lumns, which ſupport the nave of the cathedral; 
thence that multitude of columns of every modale, 

diſtributed in the many periſtyles of the leaning 
tower, of the baptiſtery, of the Auguſtins ſteeple, 
&c. thence was brought that grand antique 
vaſe in the cathedrals ſouth porch; thence all 
thoſe ſtones lining its outfide in unequal courſes, 
and of which many ſtill ſhew ffagments of ancient 
inſcriptions : thence thoſe exquiſite baſſo relievos 
on the tomb of Beatrix, mother to the famous 
counteſs Matilda, among which a moſt beautiful 
Meleager's hunt, and which were the firft models 
for Nicholas de Piſa, an artiſt to whom Italy partly 
owes the reſtoration. of ſculpture : laftly, from 
Greece came one of the porphyry columns which 
adorn the great altar in St. Stephen's church; a 
piece the more ineſtimable, as the original artiſt 
of it has, on the ſhafr where ir Joins the baſe; en- 
graven in Greek characters, that it is nine feet in 
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kngth. Before the pillar was fet up in the place 
where it now ſtands, this inſcription was obſerved 
by Mr. Nelli, who on examination coneludes the 
Greek foot to have been a little under what Boſius 
makes it in 1561, and a little above Scamozzr's 
eſtimate of it in his Treatiſe of Architecture. 
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Among the monuments of; the former magni- 
fornon of the Piſans, and cheir elegant taſte in the 
midſt of barbatian rudeneſt, the greateſt of their 
three 3 being r 
of .marhle- i din qr ag:143-200 15 (In 20. 

This magnificence influenced even quch — 
obſervances, which ſcemed the moſt alien fim it. 
Such is the famous burial- place, like wiſe built of 
marble, on the plan af that which I ſince aw in 
France at Orleans: The ground in the apen part 
af this church yard. is intirely of carth brought 
| by:the Piſans, in 1224, from the valley af Je- 
hoſhaphat, near Jeruſalem, in the fleet which they 
had ſitted out for Frederic Barbaroſſa's expedition. 
This earth ſtill retains the virtue of totally oon 
ſuming a corpſa in the ſpace of twenty · four hours. 
The grave - digger affixmed, that this he very; well 
- knew from tepeatad inſtances on multitudes of 
Germans, who: died at Piſa in the! war in. 4733. 
La terra, aid he to me, legoravagh con ledaro graſe 
Pancie, in termine di duni giorni, ie. The groùnd 
within two days made an end of them and their 
A. tun bellies.) ä DQEUOHES 119 DON UDO 2011.10 
Among the! near and remote cauſes of the 
depopulation of. FEiſa, may {be:| reckoned the 
em Florence and Leghorn: 241˙4 oH 
80932800 131g 5 7 euntksz L012 „ Ns * ä 
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In order to- remedy this afar — 
giat dukes have continued (its ouniverſityn Ah 
made it the; dtazed; refidence of iche knights ofthe 
onder of St. e hen, inſtituted by CmO, .in 
1361, in imitation of thoſe Malia 1051910 50 

Amongithefumiverſity prefeſſors axe: Mi Parelli, 


Who fills Galileo's roſtrum with the moſt eminent 
diſtinction 
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diſtinction; und the fathers; 'Berti, Erifi and Cor - 
beni. This ſuffices to give an idea o its proſperityi 
[ was preſent at farher-Berti's lectures on ecule ſſuiſti 
cal hiſtory. T heſe lectures (andi it is the ſame all 
over Italy) are not taken up with dictating, wris 
ting and frivolous argumentations but form cbn- 
nected diſcourſes on pbints of hiſtory, divinityy 
mathematics, &c. the ſories of which makes the 
profeſſor's annual courſe. They are in Latin and 
laſt; an hour. The profeſſor afterwards takes a 
walk for half an hour under the colonnade rounu 
the college court, when the ſtudents la) before 
him in Aralian any doubts and difficulties they 
may have, which he reſolves in the ame language. 
Iv wks: not without ſome difficulty that I could 
kerp up with the Latin of the Tuſdan profuſſors. 
In all the words ending in conſonants, as dmiEGuas 
amanmt, glariantur, ur; they double the final com 
ſonant, and addito iti an open E,; pronouncing! the 
words above, dominumme, . amantrd, gloriaururrc 
uitb o yet is not this pronunciation do de declared 
faulty, Till we preciſely kn] how ute ancient Ro- 
mans pronounced their language. Our northern 
pronunciation of the final us in maſculine ſubſtan- 
tives is oontradicted by all Italy, Spain anch 
ſouthern parts of Æance, where tits ſyllable ais 

ſounded ONS < the Italians even aſſert that a 
laſt 
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bly to the energy of this articulation,” um, t 
Glad of the aedulative Eugular of evofo len 
ſudſtantives / (ould het in br roicks AV tlie 
ſoundo which weo-bive rep He char 6fthe! ward 
bommey ber) that of AE third! perſon fingulay of 
the preſent tenſbwflrhe verb bawgen)t3ic ot 1061 
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tuals, is Monſignor Cerati 4" and as ſuch he is in- 
veſted with part of the epiſcopal prerogatives 1 
had recommendhtions to him from France, Rome, 
and Florence; ard never had Tan of greater uſe: 
they procured me the friendſhip and intimacy of 
an aged gentleman equally reſpectable for his 
ſtation, his extenſive and well. digeſted erudition, 
and the moſt amniable temperꝭ with all the Lom. 
n J cum — amenity. 


MLS gelen fene a 410 0 dz 
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In him L met vithall the, care, all the attention, 
all the readineſs, and all the anticipations chich 
politeneſs enjoins towards thaſe, to whom xe are 
under obligations; but which, from him to me were 
purely effuſions, of, an ingenuous mind and a good 
heart. He entertained me with a leiſuręely view 
of whatever vas curious in Piſa,, and procured me 
Every acquaintance. which he thought Would ſuit 
me; but pong. ſuited, me ſo much as his: after 
my firſt acquaintance, with this Worthy prelate, 
never chought Paſa lonely, | EA amet di ofolh 
+ He,had, with him his; brother, who, like many 
Lombards: in eafy, circumſances, . uſed to game 
and ſpeng the inter at Piſa, as being more rem: 
Ferant than, inlowbardy; By his inviting mild- 

dels, Pita go me, addition of ighabnrants, aud 

letz houſes; hich, giherxiſg world Andre ty 
„Thee baths, which are hut a quagter af.a.leagus 
off, berween che gitꝶ and the hill-wbjchy jngloſes.i 
towards the north, will likewiſe dxing DORAN 
birants when the greatbyildingsguit finiſhed, cpnd 


all the elegant conveniences making tern tbenbs- 
chers, ſhall have broughy them again into vogue. 


Beyond 


GCN LTATZLO gag 
Beyend che great bridge, andb on the left bank 
of the Arno, aw withifome aſtoniſnment, a large 
inſeription on marble, ih golden letters, contain. 
ing an extract of the emperor's: edict as great duke 


of Florence, ordering, that in 5465 as welbas 


Jean axcollect, the year ſnhould begin in Tuſcany 
on the firſt of January, and ſo to continue. By 
way of explanation I was infurmad, that till then 
the civil year of the Tuſeans did not begin till the 
25th of March, not ſo much by reaſon of the equi- 
nox, as of the feſtival of the Annunciation, which 
they celebrate under the name of the Conception of 
oy Lord. The knowledge of this ahbient cuſtom 
I neceffary for tracing down to 1746 the dates of 
the hiſtories and chronicles of Florence, in which 
ehe threr firſt months in each year, computed at 
cording to the Roman ſtyle, belong to the preces 


ding year. 1193 £ TOW een eee e 116911 


At che foot of rhe ſaid bridge is a vaſt'manflotis 
houſe; built in the fineſt taſte of architecture by 
Coſmo I. Another ftory has been raiſed" on it, 
buk lietl᷑ agreeing wich the origimil building 

Along the ſame bank is a fmall church, or old 
chapel, inticeh“ of marble; the ornaments and 
pmats finely executed; but thethfide far beneath 
uch u beautiful appearance. Leit in: it with 
miſs tine; untl there I fad A young petfon in tnt 
bewerte ber ggel and ef duch Beate nde f d 
lenctemembkt tö Have" ſeen Her ec in All Fraty 
ue Wäseſtorted by àm öl mat if A vey odd garb 
tone heacd“ tel föbt Her father or "guardian"; fc 
Perih N S bpEσο Lis 13100 13 % 
An -theiftfUhfe before St. Stephen's chörch fands 
a veryfihe ſtatuit Ef Som. 1 5117 Is 
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d Otithe' fig the Arno are ſeveral palaces, 
whieh Jo great? hompb'to Florentine architecture: 
that of Lanfrauchi is accounted the fineſt. - 
The bronze doors of the cathedral, embelliſhed 
tf tather Toithed with allo telle vos were one of the 
Kult eſſtys Ar this k Md. They ate df tlie twelfth 
Cefctury, Antk iſ advantagrot eas of the Efarrs 
whith"He'thts" weld even then thalting in Ftaly, 
464metye Front bätbaff. lass 10 J 963 15 
. In the faine point ef view thty be conſidered the 
intings off the inſidle of the latge and ſplendid 
ria 22 above mentioned. The Lat Fadtment, 
bp! Andrew” Orgagna, fixes the eye, and exi- 
Bits the ideas Which | prevailed in Daiite's tile 
The painter, not preſuming to deteriiint Solo- 
mon's fate,” has feprettec him between the 
elect and the damned, up to the? middle in hell; 
whilſt the fate of all the others is e al- 


certained. | 
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tore. On his tomb ; an epitaph,. compoſed by 
himſelf, in two diſtichs ending with; this verſe : 
Patria Ceftalduhi, Nüdium um fuit Abu Poets!" na * 


cle Arms Itibodlies rf to 2:00b dn 9447 


It is, ſomething, ſtrange, :that; ,this,..wrizer. ſhquld 
have characteriſed himſelf by qa talent, of which 
he had but a ſlender, ſhare, if we may judge. of it 

by, his remains in chis kind that is, by. the pieces 
at the cloſe of each day in his Decameron, being 
ſuch As, ſcarcely bear reading. He, may perhaps 
haye uſed the ward Noqis as a generical appellation 
of tha entertaining ſcience in which, to be. ſure, 
he was one of the moſt conſummate profeſſors. 


The houſe; he lived in {till ſubſiſts, having been 


kept in repair from a regard to his memory: and 

over the door eee on POO + begin 

AGAR i bfinich 4A 5 
Har olim eviguas toluit Alcaker elle. 
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2 is the work of the Medicis, who, on 
becoming ſovereigns of Florence, made an ex- 
change for this plage, then of little conſideration, 
with \ the Genoeſe, of whoſe dominions it was at 


that time a part. As a maritime town, it Is at 


Pr preſent no. leſs an object of admirari on than Flt 
from The ane though in f quother kind, have 


107 


79995 in it the like magniß 70 d th cata, 
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lately conſuliad them on the cuſes of i the decay 
of tradecat Lg and the cnftenz cf reſtori ig it. 
I kavgileep, thamęmoirs in apiwcryta this Sul 
tation: eadbiobihe five nations ſets forthłitandeas 
relatively tu its particular goncenn 3 and both the 
cauſes and remediea of the evil vnro lait pen with 
a forces a parſphuity, and a frentlom, i leldom:wiet 
within ſach dcompuſitionsto bee £ 36 dt 
>» TheiEngliſh.haveoa{pacious burial- place be. 
hind- che harbour q iw the city, thdgows have a very 
fine ſynagogue and the Greeks lit wiſe a:church 
according to their rite : theſe laſt, who e al- 
moſt univerſally taylors, or ſales men, trading to 
the Levant, andi ſupplying then Mediterranean 
lailors, malce the leaſt wealthynation of the five. 
The ſews are tlie rioheſt, Which) I ſhould have 
little imagined from the dreſs; candithe'wholelaps 
peatance of that nation's: ſyndic, hen accident} 
ally ſaw himint the French conſul's, to whom he 
came to ſhe his nations memorial in anſwer to 
the emperqts H tion Oo! ot nodes ton, 
Leghorh harbour near which, ſtands va very 
bscauxiful pedeſtrian ſtatue of uke Ferdinancb I. 
who conſtructedithe greater part of it, was fulb of 
ſhips from che horth, and clefy Engliſh? 0 Omtht 
lefti pf: this harbour is A h¹αhh̊ fu inſulated u 
evei ſide, andiſurtpunded by wide ditchits dfirun+ 
mngiwaterii: biorerbutriony lied mein an abeitlentʒ 
Which>mighthave boen uf verycbod D. 
Fhemgenerd>omatmmication of:Leghara fvith-aH 
the places of the vam anch Afica; / g ſe l. 
dm re fromkthelpkigue} dfitn briigshucherveb 
Folsddtually>infedellporritdonilywuſpeftontobe 
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fine dwithinahe firſt cloſe of the laæarotia: tM . 
cond is for thoſd D are ſeiſed witk the - infetidn, 
who have alteadyfomiefympromsytuftly, forithofein 
whom ſuchuqymptoms declare chemſclves dur 
the courſe oi quatentine , ch fis fer din vd 
is a realipeſthoule: To ll chis . PM a 6 
when went tothe iazaratto; uud did not reach 


it without a great deal of trouble througk a lab 


rinth of ditches and fortiſications. In thei firſt 
cloſe. I met people ſorne of) whom made bow to 
near them I. got into the firſt yard of the ſecond 
cloſe without any obſtacle, othe wickety which i 
always ftritly! guarded; happening not to be ſo 
then.. As LM going up to the ſecond wicket; 1 
foand' there a centinel,. io called out for me 
to keep off. andi on ſeeing me coming on, fell a 
ſkipping, und making geſticulations like an ideot, 
or one who is tickled. On my offering him a 
buona mancia, his geſticulations ere more extra» 

vagant than before; fo that, thinking ther poor 
fellow was really out / of his ſenſas, and I could not 
ſet him to rights, I left the place and being chat 
night at an entertainment im one of the capital 
houſes of Leghorn, I related ty diſappointment. 
The whole company ſhuddered-pcand L Was given 
to undlerſtami that; rd my clothes: in. the leaſſ 
touched the wicker, vrthofoof:the:otfitinel, Lmuſt, 
inſo fafru habe been pin into one H the cells f 
thedlaſt ward Amun tere ĩ performed guarentiiie 
dongrwithithes infefted;,ohmbom:itis cher recep» 
tacle-3cdantt had ib had: broke looe? fromthe 
ctntind; ib iw oHαN¶ira u collated me, ad bad T 


betaken myſolt cpi my hol, His orders were to fie 
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atome, hitting me wherever he could beſt; This 
is ſaici by way of information againſt a Precipuunte 
cusssſny : 450 ni t nονινενgnttif!. 
There is no giving a complete idea of che pueſent 
ſtate o the Leghorn trade, without abridging the 
memorials above mentioned, and of which we 
procured copies; but an extract would only whet 
the curioſity of mee claſs, to ſee the 
Ariginals. gi!" 4 5 ail! 4 ne QUNUIDYG THO. I 
0::At Leghorn we Hired a bark for Genoa, ex- 
Preſsly ſtipulating with the maſter, that it ſhould 
be. wholly for | ourſelves. But the water Vettirini 
are like their land<brethren : after incumbering 
us with what goods he could get, he gave us for 
fellow travellers, ſome ſhipwrights belonging to 
Toulon dock, with their overſeer; Breton failors, 
who were returning from England by the way of 
Venice; a Spaniſn Dominican, who was on his 
way home; with a female companion, whom the 
good owes es cet up at ant 
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Me left Leghorn on Chriſtmas — P and a, very 
hard, gale of wind, i in, which our poltron maſter 
and his men fell to wringing their hands, and ma- 
king more uſe of their chaplets than their) Sars, 
gbliged us to put into Porto- Fino, 
„The day following, e were do, have. continued 
our courſe 1 but aur honeſt maſter had other 
thoughts: Porto- Fino was. the very place to which 
he, and the greater part. of chis crew. belonged 
and. ĩt turned to better account with him to ſpend 
Chriſtmas, holidays) at home, ta 38: gene rh, 
146 Ur, 
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bour, where things are not ſo cheap. We how- 
ever ſobliged him to ſet ſail; but, by deſigned 
miſmanagement in working the bark, there was a 
neceſſity of ꝓuiting back; and then ſaid he, we 
ſhall: avoid being both laughed at and blamed, 
if we were loſt in going to ſea on Chriſtmas day.“ 
The Dominican, who had been ſix weeks on his 
way from Civita- Vecchia, was the more pleaſed 
with our putting back, having a point of intereſt 
to ſettle -with the pariſh prieſt of Porto- Fino. 
Before: ſaying his three maſſes the preceding 
night, he had aſked the prieſt Whether he had any 
intentions for him; which, in the phraſeology of 
the Italian clergy, ſignifies aſleing a maſs with a 
deſign of paying for it. The prieſt had aſked two 
but inſtead of the gratuity: which the father ex- 
pected, he had ſignified to him, that a great many 
poor people had died in his pariſh without the 
means of having maſles ſaid for. them, and that his 
two ſhould be applied to theſe forlorn fouls, This 
diſpoſition the Spaniard could not digeſt, and was 


determined to avail himſelf of this opportunity to 


right himſelf. He was a comely man, raw-boned, 
choleric, and always clinching an enormous cane, 
which he Brandiſned about with every geſture. 
He had already brought himſcif into ſeveral 
ſcrapes, fince his leaving! Civita Vecchia: for 
inſtance, he had the preſumption to collar the 
govertioy of a ſmall place for being, as he thought, 
wäünting in reſpect to the cloth, ànd who; from 
reghtd to Sti Dominic's gown, could obtain no 
farther ſatisfaction for. ſuch an outrage, than con- 
demmning him 10 perform quarehrine,” as coming 
from a fuſpected country. | He(was n 
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Fasdsthe church, The prieſt beiug buſy inc 


went up to the;confeflional; at hich the: prioſt 
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buxry,'to: react Spain; fur cording caway- without 


tjchange(his.ofter, ſix months impriſonment on 
bread! and water! was the leaſt he cονd. expect 
70 Rerurning in the evening fromoan excurſion we 

had made terthem heights: whichooverdook: Porto- 
Bino, e. found him on the, pier 1 Würth his hat 
traſt ver: (iis Au brandiſhing his name,, und 
fhewingin his 6quntehatce antlicarriage that heawas 
et{Þme:gteatidebeme. /Weaſked howo matters 
ſtooq irh the Prieflcsc Hegſo, adefſo; i e. Now 
orbit, how · for it, anſwered » haſteningi to- 


feſſing. he beckoned to him, faying in the Italian 
wa AU,. The prieſt nat anſwering . he 


game out, and pfopoſed going into the veſtry: 
They were no ſooner in than the Dominican bolt- 
ing the door. and ſlappingchis cand an the table re- 
gewed his: demand with ſuch empbaſis, thin tlia 
Pporrieſt gaye him all the money he had in his 
pocket. Her returged to the inn with the monty 
igchig hand, and related to us, with all che heat of 
ther ation ſtſelf. how he had hrought the prieſt to 
a οmpliancen he treated ioun domeſtics, his fe- 
male companiog, ana iedmonteſe pilgrim; cho 
Jas going: t No Ohtain abſolution fon free 
forms mich a femRa, gougn:genman of hid. /duvias 
the Pymimigqag abi uch deeiHrom ti pugrim 
ſuch.aconteffion.;, and, in rerum ao hisaantidencs; 
be, ler lhimagtg dome ma HES for: gytting lia ah 


C3 


Harte: Fina ig Heltetgd. by amreoprmows:raphksy 
which forms a promontory battered on every ſide 
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by theagitations-of the ſea. It is a full mile: per- 


pendicular-above the water's edge! Having elam . 
bered up this promontory, we walked'alÞ wN ite 
ſummit; which goes round the / harbour. From 
thence we had on the right a view'of the'city! of 
Genof and its oo ri viert, forming i as it were, the 


two parts of an urch, and the eity the cette; Hd 


on the left, A ſimilar arch terminating the Poifit 


of Spezzin bay This whole? cape * is HED 


tinued i compbùnd i formed of: pebbles, bound ys 


natural cement hard as anyſtontt Time however, 
and the wavts, have made ſomu impreſſion o it. 


Some parts of this maſs which have'been"looſehted 


by the cotroſi ve water, and thus funk down per- 
pendieularly, oo perfectly like a wall made by 
he hand df inan: others, being excavated h 
neathy hang oin' the air, and ſhew' thoſe arrlled 


chalms ſo frequint in Callo's print. „ 


We were abſolutely to put to) ſea the day After 
Chriſtmas diy; bur our ſſtippetʒ; πν minded fris 
ſeuret deſigns more than our impatience, Cahie td 
tell us that the wind was againſt us q that there was 
no keeping the ſea; and, im ud, he WöUH Et 
sti Contluding chat the next day we ſhout Hear 
the fame ſtorys Paſked Hv if He had any Cn 
mands tor Genoa30 ar awiy Fivefit, "by the dn 
carriage to be Had at Potto-Fito} thats} Ut 
wat my dofrteſtie crying - urtidte Uf cfeih Fe 
at cho hade Uf davgtr)idow ethical ff 
leagues 1 gh (hüt fem the tape; UEHGA fred 
amd ba diſtanes; and che .ag being SubhiPhaf 


agitated, afforded ſo chear fu Proſpect? wean | 


thavatfowardifing, the air fo lblrear und Wiper 
obit rrv9 no bag aS Gt 5 mot Hider 
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ate, and thaoghelwitoaſt ſo-charmingly diſplayed 
all: the beauties of ifpring; that LiHentured on the 
expedition, wich a pleaſurei which received an 
additional reliſn from the joy af ſeeing myſeli out 
. ofthe priſon of urto- Find 1 34 of 
We had the cape: to clamber up à ſocond time; 
then to traverſe the long level, by which it joins 
| ta the coaſt; after wards, a a-ſteep dechvity z and 
all this by ways, with which the goats are beſt ac- 
quainted ; the path, in ſome places between 'paral- 
lel rocks, being only a ſhoc's breadth, ſo that 
there wWas no mouing forward for ſome paces, but by 
fiding the fore · foot and bringing the other after. 
From thence Ihad a view of a charming valley 
along a bay, covered to the ſouth· weſt by the 
prominence of the cape. In the centre of this 
bay lies a village called Santa Maria, the diverſity 
of the ſcattered: dwellings of which ſeems as * in · 
tended for the delight of the proſpect. 3 C14: 
All the level ground is formed by a road albog' 
the: ſlope of the cape, the repair of-whichis:owing 
to marſhal; Richalieu in his expedition to Geno; 
but the ground, n the fide in which it is in a great 
| meaſure cut, having ſince given way. in ſeveral 
| places, is now practicable only to foot- tr avellers: 
| Thisway is a continued ſeries of towns, villages, 
and ſeats; both of ia pretty conſtruction, and de- 
lightfully ſituated Along the villages, and near the 
houſes, it is paved with bricks of ſeveral colours, 
placed in compartmamts like tu ungary point Abe 
oranger tręes, of wWhichithis coaſt is full wiere baded 
with fruit and hloſſoms: jeſſamine thyme, myrtle 
all the odorous herbs ande plants o ceweringiche 
uncultivable places, were in full bloom; as like- 
wiſe 
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ter i ſoil : the birds, in ſprightly ſtrains, hailed- 
the ſpring: but, as in thoſe inchanted tracts with 
which romances art decorated here was no inn, 
fo that I had much ado to get a drop of wine, and 
ſome very indifferent bread; chus I reached Genoa 
both very tired and very hungry. n 03 nog 
It was the next evening before I had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing my fellow traveller. The maſtef, 
that I Was really gone, Hadi got under way 
about noon; and having with fame difficulty wed-! 
thered the Capes: he defignedly 9 loft ground. and 


the firſt appeatance of fair weather, though in his 
own mind he determined to ſpend the night, and as 
much as he could of the day following, in a place 
which he knew, and where proviſions were cheaper 
than at Genoa; ſo that all imy'! companion got by 
his ſtay was being toſſod about all night in ¶ che 
dark, arnidſt a very harſh grating olatterꝭ like that 
of large chains, cauſed by the rolling and uolli- 
ſion of fragments, great ahd fmall, derachedfrony- 
the rock, whilſt the maſter and his mem lay ſnug in 
their beds aſhot .. 
As Leame to Genoa on foot, the- reception 1 
met with at tlie ini vas thavof a foot paſſeugerl i: 
indee&aſked for an apartment fot yo hit ul. 
could get vas a ſmall chamber Mit a very indiſſer-. 
ent ded, in whichy ho weer, ttie dure procj,L⅝2 
mea [nights teft: -burrimdanytcompliments© 
being ſent mey the day followingolby>perfons:ito 
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wile-peas; which were; ſet in little ſpots of u bete 


hampered himſelf in the flrſt road, but ſignified! | 
to the paſſengers that he world get out to fea on 
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very humble apologies, and aſſured me of his fu- 


GENOA, 


One of the moſt judicious modern hiſtorians ſees, 
in the croiſades, the origin of maritime powers; 
the firſt of which were Venice, Genoa, and Piſa; 
and likewiſe the eſtabliſhment of maritune com- 
merce in Europe, which, till then, had. been in 
che hands of the Greeks and Arabs. The con- 
queſts, and the jealouſy of the conquering repub- 
lics, and the wars which this jealouſy raiſed among 
them, fill up the picture of this firſt epocha. 
Genoa figures init with pre-eminence : among its 
conqueſts and ſettlements, acquired partly by fair, 
and partly by foul means, were the iſles of Majorca, 
Minorca, Candia, Sardinia, Corſica, Negrepont, 


Malta, Leſbos, Scio, Smyrna in Aſia Minor, 


Theodoſia, and ſeveral important places on the 
Black Sea, and even the very ſuburbs of Conſtan- 
tinople. Such extenſive conqueſts, ſettlements, 
and poſſeſſions, were what weakened it to ſuch a 
degree, that, unable to defend its own territory, 
it made a ſurrender of itſelf to Charles VI. king of 


France, within a century after this formidable ap- 


pearance. At the revolution, which cloſed the 
reign of that prince, it re· aſſumed its liberty; but 
labouring ſtill under its former debility, it was for 
throwing itſelf into the arms of Lewis XI. who, 
from an opinion that diſtant poſſeſſions would be 


| of no real advantage to France, rejected ita offers, 
NIN. Oe a bg oo 
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apd Francis I. Andrea Doria, quitting the French 
ſervice, for that of the empergr Charles V. ſtipu- 
lated with that prince for the freedom of his coun- 
try, and gave his 45 of Elbjzens laws, which not 
only ſettled that freedom, but has maintained it, 


down to the) preſent time, againdt, both domeſtic 
encrqachmsgts and, forgign. attachkg. Such is the 
power of a good head and a good heart united ! 
Genoa, js full of monuments af gratitude to- 
natda this illuſtrious patriot, There 13,8 marble 
pant OW en gate of the palace, 9 4 
-hall, and in St. George's bank, with, 
of. Roſtibutor Libertatis., In the centre of 
— in che, garden of Poxia palace dende 
75 coloſſal ſtatue of this herg, wich Neptune's 
3 Laſtly, in St. Matthew's church, 
A his anceſtors,, and repaired 
| lub Br bs his tomb ʒ the appoſite ornaments 
inſcription of. which, majeſticaliy deglare 
hiqh che Reſtorer of his Counmy U, e 1 
All FEurqpe beheld, with;admiration the bald and 
ſuggeſsful effort, made in 1346, hy the comman- 
alty of Genoa, to retrieve their. freedom, againſt. an 
armed. enemy, then maſter 9 the city and gf all 
the 2 — inſtance dt ht 
the love of one's country can, ſtill perform, and 
1 ih an cocrgy, warthy/ of the ſybjegerin 
dhe Lau, hiſtory, Of the laſt Mar in IN., agpigten 
Pe : Bogamie)....an.,98ic<rgjn; tba Mar ektan 
rvighe a>) Jes _=_ — Abet A 


el anggdotes ing aa is 
— Nr kia 
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e Fe- months after, dhe re volption, 
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0 gan to be wanting in ſupport of it; and 
| Vol. I, Z ; the 
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the leſſer council were going to raiſe it by an ad- 
ditional impoſt. The day they were to meet for 
drawing up the edict, M. Grillo, a perſon of high 
birth and very rich, but who was ſomething ſin- 
gular in many of his ways, came early into the anti- 
chamber of the council, and ſtrewing it with pieces 
of cord about two feet long, went his way. Every 
| counſellor, on coming in, aſked how thoſe ropes 
came there, and being anſwered, that it was M. 
Grillo's doings, gave a ſhrug, and paſſed along. 
The deliberation being entered on, in comes M. 
Grillo, who was immediately aſked what he meant 
by thoſe ropes: he made anſwer, that ever ſince 
the taking up arms, the continual ſervice for the 
defence of the republic having obliged the people 
to quit their daily occupations, by which they had 
before ſupported their families, it would be an act 
-of juſtice and humanity, to give thoſe pieces of 
rope among the people to hang themſelves, ra- 
ther than ſaddle. them with new impoſts, which 
would drive them to deſpair, and bring in nothing 
to the ſtate. © But money muſt be had,” replied 
the council, and where to get it?“ © Where it 
is,“ anſwered he; and going away, ſoon re- 
turned, followed by porters with bags of gold and 
ſilver, to the amount of four or five hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and immediately poured them out in 
the middle of the hall : © Let every one of you do 
< the like,” added M. Grillo, going Ways, and 
* then the money will be made up.“ This ex- 
ample took; the impoſt was dropped, the nobi- 
lity contributed in proportion to their abilities, 
and Genoa was ſaved. I was concerned to hear, 


that the ſame nobility, Sn from M. Grillo's 
| patriotic 
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patriotic views, were about continuing extraordi- 
hary impoſts, to get back from the people what 
they had then up for given their own preſervation. 

The nobility had not openly joined in the revo- 
lution, which, for ſome time, was even a matter 
of conſternation among them : the people in arms 
tumultuouſly inſiſted on their declaring themſelves, 
or laying down the government; which occaſioned 
a moſt tragical ſcene, excellently deſcribed by M. 
Bonamici. Though the ſenate, the council, and 
the nobility, did not act in a body and openly, they 
aſſiſted underhand, individuals mingling them- 
ſelves among the commionalty, who, that they 
might not .be brought into any danger, called 
them among themſelves Colliers; at the ſame time 
paying them the greateſt deference and reſpect. 

But the boldeſt champions were plebeians ; 
and among theſe one Epingletta, a common ſhoe- 
maker, and till then known ohly for his facetiouſ- 
neſs and acute ſayings; but he ſoen diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by very bold ſtrokes : it was ſeen, both in 
his attacking and defending ſeveral pofts, which 
accidentally fell in his way, that his head was of a 
piece with his heart: the people ſtrove who ſhould 
fight under him. He was killed, fomething un- 
expe&edly, towards the end of the ſiege, at the 
head of two thouſand men whom he commanded, 
in an expedition where there was but little blood 
ſhed. He had been one of the warmeſt ſticklers 
againſt the nobility. I could not hear what the 
ſenate has done for his widow and children. 

I happened to be in the ſenate at the efratto of 
new members for one of the colleges, which form 
the ſetret council of the ſtate. The halls of 
Z 3 the 
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the palace were crowded with people of all ranks, and 
all ſeemed deeply concerned about this ceremony, 
I was informed, that this eftratto was exactly like 
the drawing of the lottery lately paſſed in France, 
under the name of Lotterie de PEcole Royale & Mi- 
litaire. The Genoeſe, being mighty calculators, 
have invented this lottery ; and the ſtate, from 
political views, countenances it. A citizen con- 
cerns himſelf about the eftratto of ſuch a ſenator, 
no farther than as having put into the lottery in his 
name, on a conceit that it will prove more lucky to 
him than any other. 

This eftratto, or drawing, is performed with 
great ſolemnity. A foundling boy, very beauti- 
ful and richly dreſſed, being, after many careſſes 
from all the ſenators, placed ſtanding on a ſtool 
between the doge's legs; a velvet purſe, con- 
taining, in pieces of paper rolled up, the names 
of the ſenators elected into the great council, was 
delivered to his ſerenity. The doge having ſhaken 
the purſe, the boy put in his hand, and drew 
out two tickets, which, being read by the firſt 
ſenator, were whiſpered. round among the whole 
aſſembly, 

The palace in which this ceremony was tranſ- 
acted, is the doge's manſion-houſe, as likewiſe of 
ſome ſenators whocloſely keep him company. And, 
farther, here are held the ſeveral courts of law. Ir 
makes no great appearance outwardly ; but ſome 
of the pieces within are magnificence itſelf, as the 
great and leſſer counci-chambers. In the laſt are 
freſcos by Solimene, whoſe light and brilliant pen- 
cil, far from obſcuring the room (a diſadvantage 
- uſually 
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uſually conſequential to painting) ſeems to make 
it more chearful and lightſome. 

The deſigns of the great council probably a are an 
imitation of Verſailles gallery. The roof and 
walls diſplay the moſt remarkable battles and vic- 
tories of the Genoeſe in their former wars with the 
Venetians, the Piſans, and Florentines, painted 
by Francheſchini, but with more art than ſpirit. 
In the piers facing the ſquare, and in the corre- 
ſpondent piers, are niches with marble ſtatues, 
bigger than life, of the republic's chief benefactors, 
the laſt being marſhal Richelieu. Thoſe ſtatues are 
not executed ſuitably to the place they ſtand in. 
As for that of the marſhal Richelieu, in the habit 
of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, the eye, in all the 
various particulars of that habiliment, ſees only a 


turgid aſſemblage of puffs and curls, quite diſpro- 


portionate to the head. 

The monuments of this kind in the palace of 
St. George's bank are by better hands. To this 
bank, the æra of which is ſo far back as the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, are appropriated 
two thirds of the republic's ordinary revenue. All 
money and paper affairs at Genoa are tranſacted in 


bills of this bank. At the head of it are eight 


directors: it has large funds and eſtates, quite di- 
ſtinct from thoſe of the republic; and the only rub 
its credit ever met with, was at the revolution in 
1746: at the peace, its ſafety was the firſt 
thing attended to both by the nobility and people; 
the latter are particularly concerned to ſupport an 
eſtabliſhment, which, taking the ſinews of the 
ſtate out of. the government's hands, forms a 
powerful counterpoiſe to its authority. 
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At Genoa, the ſtate has the monopoly of bread, 
wine, and oil. The bakers, in the ſeveral parts 
of the city, muſt fetch all they ſell from the repub- 
lic's ovens, which are in one building, containing 
every conveniency for the ſeveral operations re- 
quired in ſuch a large ſupply, The republic's 
cellars are no leſs ſurpriſing in another kind, being 
Jarge barks in the baſon or dock, and thus expoſed 
all ſummer to the heat of the ſun, the intenſeneſs 
of which is increaſed by being reflected from 
the buildings round theſe floating cellars : accord- 
ingly, the wine and oil are ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from ſuch a ſtaple, 

As to the magnificence of the city's buildings, 
which have gained it the title of Syperba, all Ge- 
noa is in the Strada Nuova; the palaces of which 
are indeed ſuperb, and moſtly built from plans 
of Galeazzi of Perugia, Among thoſe palaces, 
the Jeſuits have a houſe, the leſs inferior to them 
in magnificence, as its whole inward decoration, 
being open to the ſtreet, preſents a pleaſing and 
well- -diſpoſed aſſemblage of ſteps, flights of ſtairs, 

ſtyles, baluſtrades, orange-trees and a ſhrub- 
bery, beautifully intermingling nature with art. 

The furniture of the palaces of Strada Nuova 
vies with the grandeur of the architecture, 
Several have ineſtimable collections of paint- 
ings. In that of Brignole is a ſuit of ſilk, gold 
and ſilver hangings, repreſenting the Triumphs 
of Scipio, from Julio Romano's cartons, The 
owner of this palace being doge when I happened 
to be in Genoa, as a mark of this dignity the 
gates of his palace had been taken down, and only 
a rough wooden bar fixed at each end, acroſs the 
entrance, at the height of ſix feet. 

| Doria 
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Doria palace, in the whole detail, anſwers the 
utation of the famous Andrea Doria, who built 
it. Thoſe parts which are uſually neglected, ſtill 
ſhine with paintings, ornaments, and groteſques, 
by Pordenone, Beccafami, and the beſt maſters 
of thoſe times. Here is ſhewn the table, at which 


Charles V. Francis L and Clement VII. were 


attended by Andrea Doria. 

The churches of Genoa, likewiſe, contain a 
great number of pieces, which are admired even 
by thoſe who conclude their view of Italy with 
this city. The Annunciada, St. Cyr, St. Philip 
de. Neri, the Carignan church, all built by ſome 
eminent family at Genoa, exhibit a ſtriking aſſem- 
blage of productions in the three arts, ſubordinate 
to deſign. In the latter are two admirable ſtatues, 
St. Sebaſtian, a nudity ; the other, a biſhop in his 
cope, by the famous Puget. A hoſpital, and 
our Lady of the Vines, have alſo two not in- 
ferior pieces of this maſter, who, enſlaved by his 
talents, placing his whole ambition in the perfec- 
tion of his art, and like the famous Le Gros being 
above courting either panegyriſts or patrons, was 
ſcarce known in his own country, and had no 
other employment beſides ornamenting the ſtems 
of galleys and merchant veſſels. His Milo, which 
he ventured to expoſe for ſale, a piece to which the 
emperor Auguſtus would have aſſigned one of the 
firſt places in the Palatine gallery, could meet with 
no better reception at Verſailles, than to be put in 
the gardens. 

The ſacred edifices at Genoa, like thoſe of Na- 
ples, are full of funerary inſcriptions, but gene- 


rally as plain as thoſe of Naples are turgid and 
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far-fetched. They have commonly annexed to 
them ſome moral or prudential maxims for the 
uſe of the viator, who, in compliance with the 
invitation of moſt of theſe inſcriptions, has ſtopped 
to read them. On the frieze of the magnificent 
tomb of one of the name of Spinola, is the fol- 
"IG in very * characters. 


GO PER TB FACERE POTES, 
ALTERI NE COMMISERIS. 


In ſome public places are inſcriptions of another 
kind, alſo conſecrated to poſterity, but perpetuating 
the infamous memory of ſuch who have injured 
the ſtate, and whoſe names are ſet up in the chief 
places of the Genoeſe territories. I could hardly 
reconcile perpetuating monuments of - this kind 
with the humane maxim, Gratie e odia 
reſtringenda. 

The whole learning of Genoa is confined to the 
Jeſuits college. The Genoeſe, being all naturally 
intended for trade, think themſelves diſpenſed from 
any ſtudy and ſcience, which has not an immediate 
reference to that ſupreme object. 


Pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcant in partes centum diducere. 


Yet] have been told, that natural hiſtory was 3 
and cultivated there, even in the laſt century, as a 
matter both of curioſity and commerce: which 
confirms what Mr. Addiſon ſays of his having, in 
the year 1688, ſeen à collection of ſhells at M. 
| Micont's in Genoa; and he ſpeaks of it as the 
moſt complete collection in Europe. And I mult 

| bp not 
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not forget the famous emerald veſſel, which, 
ſuppoſing it inconteſtable, would be the moſt ca- 
pital piece of natural hiſtory in the univerſe. 
According to Andrea Doria's original laws, the 
government of Genoa was to be in the hands of 
the ancient nobility, excluſively of the new: but 
by a regulation between thoſe two bodies in 1576, 
the partition wall was broken down, and both 
were made equally capable of the higheſt employ- 
ments : being, however, ſtill diſtinguiſhed into 
Porto Vecchio and Porto Nuovo, they not only 
meet in ſeparate places, but have diſtinct intereſts. 
The Porto Vecchio, where the old nobility 
meet, is an open place, along the great ſtreety in 
it are always ſome old elbow-chairs of crimſon vel- 
vet, on which only the old nobility can fit: anew 
nobleman, on paſſing near this place, makes 
a very low bow to thoſe who are met there, and 
which they are ſure to return very careleſsly ; nay, 
they often beckon to him, at which he goes up, 
and reſpectively attends to what is ſaid to him. 
The new nobility have no other meeting-places 
but the little marble ſeats, round the Banchi houſe, 
and without any of the OY and TITAN of 
the Porto Vecchio. | 

The nobility, both new and old, join in ex- 
ploding that prejudice which holds trade in- 
compatible with nobility : they always have con- 
cerned themſelves in banking and commerce; both 
which at Genoa, being not only confideratile: but 
well conducted, are very lucrative. Manufactures 
indeed have been great ſufferers by the laſt revolu- 
tion, but are in a fair way of ſoon ſeeing themſelves 
on man former footing. — was the ſtaple 
of 
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of all Italy for Dutch and Spaniſh tobacco, till, 
by the clogs which the emperor's farmers were 
imprudently for forcing on this trade, it has taken 
its flight to Genoa, which, I ſhould before have 
obſerved, has likewiſe been made a free port, Eng- 
land, in conſequence of doing more. buſineſs than 
France with Genoa, in its oranges and lemons, its 
dried and preſerved fruits, improves this connexion 
for vending at Genoa great quantities of grain and 
manufactures, * 
Both ſexes at Genoa are in general perſonable 
and handſome, and affect the French dreſs to the 
utmoſt extent of the ſumptuary laws, by which 
men are allowed only to wear black with a ſhort 
fattin cloak, and their ſedans coarſely varniſhed 
with black. The ſame laws prohibit women from 
pearls, diamonds, and laces. Their carriage is 
the ſame as that of men; and all their light, af- 
ter dark, is a ſorry lantern on one of the poles of 
the leading chairman. The only perfons diſpenſed 
from theſe rigid laws are the /po/e, or ſuch as are 
miſed in marriage; and this for ſix weeks be- 

fore and after their nuptials, In this happy inter- 
val their love of finery has its full range : they go 

in gilded chairs ſplendidly glaſed, with white wax 
ee before and behind; and in the richeſt 
full dreſſes, glittering with jewels and laces. 
During this tranſient period, it is the ſame with 
them as with young women who are about taking 
the veil, and who are led to the pariſh-church in 
all the pomp and purer which their tally can 
furniſn. 

The disfavourable and mt portrait of the 


Genoeſe, with which Dante concludes the thirty- 
third 
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third canto of his Hell, is unqueſtionably owing 
to the frequent wars, the rivalry and commercial 
jealouſy, which have ever ſubſiſted between that 
people and his countrymen the Tuſcans: 


Abi Genoveſi, uomini divert 
Deogni coſtume e piu d ogni magagna, 
Perche non ſiete voi del mondo ſperſi? 
Che col peggiore ſpirto di Romagna 
Trovai un tal di voi, che per ſu opra, 
In anima in Cocyto gia fi bagna, 
Ed in corpo par ancor vivo diſapra. 


It is from the ſame national rancour, that Lan- 
dini, in his commentary on that piece, roundly 
lays, Degna e ben collocata eſclamazione, per molti. 
riſpetti ! i quali, per non uſar invettiva, contra mia 
conſuetudine, al preſente non pongo, ma ſono notf 

quaſi d tutti. A very juſt exclamation, and per- 
0 fectly appoſite i in many reſpects, but which, from 
my known averſion to invective and obloquy, I 
* ſhall not particulariſe.“ 

A retroſpect on more remote times ſhews us 
Virgil, a true Lombard, ſaying, in the oy 
book of his Georgics, 


Aſſuetumque malo Ligurem. 


And the like prejudice ſuggeſts to him Camilla's 
reproaches to a vapouring boaſter: 


Haud Ligurum extremus, dum fallere fata finebant : 

Vane Ligur, (ſays Camilla to him) fruftraque animis 
elate ſuperbis, 

| Nequicquam patrias tentaſti lubricas artes. 


But 
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But all, who have a right way of thinking, know 
what ſtreſs to lay on theſe national criminations. 
We hired a felucca at Genoa, which brought 
us back to France, with our Toulon ſhipwrights 
and our Breton ſailors, who had kept us company 
from Leghorn. The Genoeſe ſeamen, whom we 
had an opportunity of knowing in theſe two 
voyages, that is, the inhabitants of the two rivieras 
of Genoa, were for a long time, both from incli- 
nation and intereſt, in the French ſervice ; whereas 
they now prefer that of Spain. They enter only 
for a year, will be well paid, are robuſt, ſober, 
very laborious, but faint-hearted in danger. 
They and the Provengals, for their reciprocal 

ſecurity, make an exchange of their fiſheries. 
Whilſt we were on this coaſt, it ſwarmed with 
Provengals down as far as the ſeas of Sicily, leaving 
Martigues and the coaſt of Provence to the 
Senoeſe. 

Our return was not without ſome Nane Two 
Engliſh cruiſers lay off Villa-Franca harbour : our 
maſter, getting intelligence of this at St. Remo, 
acquainted us with the difficulty ; on which calling 
a council, we determined to leave the felucca with 
only one ſervant on board, and foot it to Nice along 
the coaſt. The experience I had acquired from 
Porto-Fino to Genoa, qualified me for keeping up 
our company's ſpirits; and accordingly they all 
owned me their conductor. The appearance of 
the ſky, the country, and the ſea, was indeed 
perfectly vernal; but we had enormous mountains 
to paſs over, and the deſcents not leſs difficult 
and toilſome than the acclivities. We breakfaſted 

a n e 
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ut Bordiguerra, where our bill, being a monſtrous 
exaction, was ſettled by the commandant of Ven- 
timiglia. We dined at Turbia with a Swiſs officer, 
who commanded ſome invalids there. - This poſt 
conſiſts of a diſmal houſe, ſerving both for inn 
and corps-de-garde ; and the remains of a tower 
built by Cæſar on mount Turbia, to ſecure the 
paſs in his return from Gaul into Italy. It is this 
edifice which Virgil alludes to in the following verſe 
in the ſixth book of the Eneid: ; 


Aggeribus ſocer Alpinis atque arce Monæci 
Deſcendens. 


From the top of Turbia you ſee Monaco directly 
under you, down an amazing depth; yet it ſtands 
on a rock, at a great height above the water's edge. 

We diſcovered at ſea, off Ventimiglia, a large 
tartan: as it was paſſing by, one of the Engliſh 
frigates immediately got under ſail, gave it chace, 
and fired ſeveral ſhot; and the tartan making a 
running fight of it, at length got clear. Our 
view of this engagement was like ſeeing the dra- 
matic battles from the upper regions in the opera- 
houſe ; but it gave us much more pleaſure to ſee 
our ſkipper, who had taken the very inſtant of the 
frigate's putting to ſea, paſs without moleſtation 
by the mouth of the 3 and row away into 
that of Nice. 

The latter is a work of the king of Sardinia, 
having been made by his orders under the cannon, 
or rather the rubbiſh, of Nice fort, which was to- 
tally demoliſhed by marſhal Catinat in the ſuc- 
ceſſion- war. 

All I obſerved at Nice, was an inſcription. in 

white 
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white marble over the door of the clock tower. 
It animadverts, in very fine Latin, but in very free 
terms, on the alliance of the French with the 
Turks in their joint expedition againſt Nice under 
Francis I. I am ſurpriſed that the French, having 
been maſters of this city for ſeveral years under the 
marſhals Catinat, Maillebois, and Belleiſle, ſhould 
have let ſuch a monument. ſtand, which was 
daily before their eyes, in the principal {quare of 
Nice. 

The acquaintance, whoſe memoirs I have men- 
tioned in the article of PLacenT1A, had in his paſ- 
ſage to Nice an adventure which I ſhall here tran- 
ſcribe: it may ſerve for the hiſtory of noxious in- 
' ſets. © In 1745, in a fine evening in July, as I was 
walking alone towards La Trinitd, in the narrow 
« cultivated ſpace along the Paglion, I perceived, 
a little up the hill, a lofty fig-tree with a fig 
hanging on it, which had been overlooked by 
the people who had ſtripped the tree: it was fo 
* tempting, that ſtanding a tip-toe on my right 
« foot, I plucked it; but, recovering myſelf on 
«< my heel, I felt my inſtep pricked in two places, 
« as if lacerated by two ſmall ruſty files. The 
spain was ſo ſharp, that I own it made me cry 
out; and away flew my ſhoe, without my un- 
e buckling it: afterwards looking down, I ſaw 
« ſcuttling away. an inſect, in ſhape and ſize very 
much like a chaffer, but ſhorter and thicker: 
its coat was of a changeable green yellow; and 
its head terminated in two ſtrong antennæ, bend- 
ing inwards like thoſe of the beetle. I thought 
that it had dropped from the fig-tree into the 


hollow made between my foot and the ſhoe by 
: my 
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« my motion to reach the fig, and that, feeling 
« itſelf ſqueezed, it had ſtung me in its own de- 
« fence ſo that I forbore revenging myſelf. The 
« pain in the mean time continued, and feeling 
my foot ſwell,” I pulled of my ſtocking : then 
« acroſs the inſtep were two parallel marks, about 
« three lines in length, and two lines diſtant one 
« from the other. After a fruitleſs endeavour to 
« ſqueeze blood from them, I went back towards 
te the city; but the pain had pervaded all the 
<« nerves of my foot, ſo that I was ſcarcely able to 
« ſtand. Pulling off my ſtocking a ſecond time, 
I perceived round the two marks a black circle, 
« which (it being the only remedy at hand) I 
« bathed copiouſly with urine; then making free 
<« with the firſt wine-prop. I met, and putting on 
* my ſhoe ſo as not to bear on the wound, I reached 
Nice, and went into the firſt apothecary's ſhop. 
Having given him an account of the accident and 
« the inſect, he told me they called it tavan, and 
very ſeriouſly checked me for not having killed 
it, purſuant to the axiom, the venom dies 
« with the beaſt, He applied a bolſter of cam- 
« phirated brandy, adviſed me to eat no ſupper, 
and, if I could, to ſleep, promiſing to call on me 
„the next morning. He came, and was very 
« much ſurpriſed at my having had ſo very good 
<« a night, told me that he reckoned he ſhould have 
“ found me feveriſh, and attributed the fair way - 
« was in to the natural topic, which I had made 
s uſe of on the ſpot. In the night time, my in- 
<« ſtep was grown black, and the pain ſtill very 
acute. Some camphirated brandy, however, 
and a few days reſt, completed the cure. 
« J 
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I refer to naturaliſts the inquiry into what 

* affinity there may be between the tavan and the 
tarantula, and the effects of the ſtinging of 
* one, with that of the other.” 

: Theſe are the obſervations we have collected con- 
i Italy, and the diſpoſitions, humours, and 
ways, of the Italians, during the year we ſpent in 
rubbing and filing our brain againſt theirs*, They 
connect objects which we have ſeen, or thought 
we ſaw; facts received from the aſſurance of per- 
ſons, moſt of them intelligent, and in no wiſe 
concerned to impoſe on us; conſequences, in the 
juſtneſs of which we may have erred, and which 
ve pretend not to vindicate. Truth was our capi- 
tal view, without flattering or offending any coun- 
try or perſon whatever, and without extending our 
. Praiſes or our remarks to every thing which might 

have afforded matter. 

The character of the Italians in neu ſhould 
naturally come in here, as the concluſive corollary 
of our obſervations. The principal ſtrokes of it, 
if not exhibited in formal words, are virtually re- 

preſented in many parts of theſe volumes: as to 
combining them, that we leave to the reader's ſa- 
gacity. It is only with a view of guarding the public 
againſt the judgments which ſtrangers are apt 
to make, concerning every nation whatever, that 
we ſhall here ſet down ſeveral deciſions, given at 
different times on the Italians, by authors of the 
middle age, and others more modern; but which 
we adopt no farther than as they agree with our 
obſeryations. That we may not be charged with 
® Mont. I. i. e. s 

| | any 
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any falſification, we ſhall give them verbatim In 
the terms of the reſpeCtive authors. 

Gregory of Tours, the father of the Hiſtory of 
France; ſpeaking of the Italians being threatened 
with an invaſion of the Lombards before the fall 
of the Grecian empire in Italy, gives this cha- 
racter of them: Eft omnis populus infidelis, per- 
juriis deditus, furtis obnoxius, in homitidits promp- 
tus, à qaibns nullus juſtitiæ fruftus ullatents gliſcit, 
non decimæ dantur, non pauper alitur, non tegitur 
nudus, non peregrinus hoſpitio excipitur * 

Ditmar, an hiſtorian of the eleventh century; 
quoted by Muratori; exclaims, Multe ſunt, prob 
dolor ! in Romania, atque in Longobardia, inſidiæ. 
Cundtis buc advenientibus exigua patet caritas. 
Omne ibi venale eſt, et boc cum dolo 3 multique toxi- 
cati cibo pereunt. - 

Innocent II. was for providing a young Frenclt 
abbe with a biſhoprick in Italy: St. Bernard, to diſ- 
ſuade him from it, made uſe of a reaſon, which for 
this long time has loſt its weight: Iaſolentia Longo- 
bardorum, ſays he to the pope, & inquietudo eorum, 
cui non eft nota? aut cui magis quim vobis ? Quid 
putamus eſſe facturum 7 uoenem, viribus corporis frac- 
tum, et quieti eremi aſſuetum, in populo barbaro, 
tumultuoſo, procelloſo ?F 

Whether riches and plenty Rad in the following 
age wrought -a happy change in the manners of 
the Italians, or whether James de Vitry had con- 
ſidered them better, or with a more favourable eye, 
he draws the following picture of the Genoeſe and 
the Piſans, whom he muſt have thoroughly 


Hit. L. i. c. 6. + Dif. xxiii. I Epiſt. clv. 
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known, as living along with them in the expedi- 
tion of which he has given us the hiſtory :  Homines 
Talici, ſays he“, et graviores, et maturi, et pru- 
dentes, et compoſiti, in cibo parci, in potu ſobrii, in 
verbis ornati et prolixi, in conſiliis circumſpeti, in 
republica procuranda diligentes et ſtudigqſi, tenaces 
et fibi in poſterum providentes, altis ſubjici renuentes, 
ante omnia libertatem ſibi defendentes, jura, leges et 
inſtituta ſibi difiantes et firmiter obſervantes. Terra 
Sandtæ valde ſunt neceſſarii, non ſolim in præliando, 
| ſed in navali exercitio, in mercimonits peregrinis et 
vittualibus deportandis. Quoniam in potu et cibo 
modeſti ſunt, diutius in Oriental regione * 
. quam aliæ Occidentales nationes. 

This picture, by a French hand, greatly mol - 
lifies the irony on the Italians, which John of Sa- 
liſbury puts in the mouth of the French: Aimilia- 
nos et Ligures, ſays this ſatirical writerf, Galli de- 
rident, dicentes eos teſtamenta conficere, viciniam 
 Eonvocare, armorum implorare prefidia, fi finibus 
ecorum teſtudo immineat quam oporteat oppugnari : 
a paſſage which might have ſerved Rabelais for a. 
motto to his Poltroniſmus rerum Italicarum. | 
The learned Barclay, in his Icon Animorum, after 
_ eſtimating the pre-eminence of Italy above other 
European countries, and after weighing the rea- 
Jons and motives of the general prepoſſeſſion in 
favour. of that country, ſpeaks of the Italians in 
the following manner: Nibil autem eſt tam arduum 
ſedulitati humane, ad quod Halici acuminis præ- 
ftantia non tollatur. Ab ultima etiam ſorte vulgi 
non paucos quotidie in nomen atque opes felix induſtria 
producit. Nullum curarum genus quod divitias pro- 

* C. 66. + De Nog. cur: L EY 


mittat, 


wittat, ant, ff opus eſt, bumilitatis ſpecimen, aſper- 
nantur : longi quoque laboris ſpeique patientes, quo- 
rum alterum faſtus Hiſpaniæ, alterum ſubita atque 
preceps vis Gallorum non toleret. Alte, et ad re- 
rumpublicarum gubernationem valide mentes, at 
ranem fortunam an frugi homines, intentique 
ad futura. 

Latin? ſcribere inter illos haud pauci, non utigus 
laqui nirunt. Linguam quoque, qud vulgò utuntur, 
ſuangaam nibil oft aliud quam cum corruptd latini- 
tate barbarorum mixtura verborum, quantum poſ- 
ſunt ab originis ſuæ veſtigiis, loquendo, ſcribendo- 
que, avertant, Sc. 

Tumen amenitas ſtudiorum in Italia nen exigua, 
maxim? ex partes ad quas vivax nature lepiditas 
invitat. Teſtis gratilitii carminis palchra, et Ad vici- 
norum invidiam gravis nbertas, que nomina poeraram, 
tot amorum igaibus ad ſupplicii celebritatem fitis 
ardentia, ſatravit. Nec enim intereſt, ſu4 an anti- 
quorum lingud locuti fut; cum fit ejuſdem virtutit 
tmperas, qui tenerum et opulentum ingenium in 
popularem, guigur in veterem facundiom, laxat. 
Nam et Eræci que ixteiligeret populus, ſcribebant ; et 
Romani Grecos mimos, et Atticæ eloquentia ejſicax 
robur, ad ſui vulgi anres accommouaverunt. 

Fam quid de Italicis hiftorie ſcriptoribus dicam ? 
tis quidem fiacera prudentin victuris, illis autem 
tantum nimia eloquentia et partium favore peccanti- 
bus? Sed et ſupientia cœleſtis, et bumanæ pruden- 
tie diſciplina, ceteraque omnia que in Muſurum ti: 
tela ſunt, nunguam parum illius populi ingeniis de- 
buerunt. Ad extremum non alibi ſanctiorum virtu- 
tum euempla, pejorumve facinorun, quam in Tralicis 
animis cernas ; et quod quidam de Attica diceòat, nul | 
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libi vel atrocior cicuta ef, vel ſuavius apes exſuFis 
aigeſtisque floribus cellas implent. See the ſixth 
chapter throughout. 

' Inſtead of preſuming to commenton the different 
parts of this animated picture, I ſhall only obſerve, 
concerning the article of arts and ſciences, that 
Italy firſt cultivated ſeveral branches of ſtudy, 
which, in many countries where they have ſucceſ- 
ſively come into vogue, are imagined to be new. 

What author, for inſtance, can natural hiſtory 
produce, who had laboured for it with ſuch firm- 
neſs, extent, ſucceſs, and ſo little profit to him- 
ſelf, as the celebrated Aldrovandi? On cecono- 
mies and agronomy, with all their appurtenances, 
Italy had excellent works, both in verſe and proſe, 
ſo cafly as the ſixteenth century. Luigi Alla- 
manni's poem della Coltivazione, of which Robert 
Stephens publiſhed the firſt edition in 1546, is uni- 
verſally known, The ſame ſubject, in all its par- 
ticulars, had been diſcuſſed by Peter Creſcenzi, 
ſo far back as 1473; and about the ſame time the 
Greck and Latin authors de Re Ruſtica were tran{- 
lated into Italian. The moſt eminent ſcholars 
and artiſts did not diſdain to lay out their talents 
on that ſubject. Palladius was tranſlated by Sanſo- 
vino: the learned Peter Victorius, or Vettori, 
publiſhed a treatiſe on the culture of olive- trees; 
and to Soderini and Davanzati the Tuſcans are 
obliged for excellent diſſertations on the beſt man- 
ner of cultivating their vines and fruit- trees. The 
ſame century and the following produced a multi- 
tude of treatiſes on muſic, ſeveral good perfor- 


mances on tactics and 1 particular of the 0 
0 


om rA na 


of war (), the firſt principles of which were laid 
down by the Italians. As to the higher ſciences, 

how well Galileo, the academy del Cimento, Caſſini, 

and ſeveral ingenious men whom the chief aca- 
demies in Europe are proud to enrol among their 

members, have deſerved of them, is well known. 

In the entertaining kinds, France owed tales to 

Boccacio and other Italians, whoſe talents in this 
manner of writing gained univerſal applauſe : Voi- 
ture's letters, with many others, were owing to thoſe 
of Annibal Caro, Aretin, and Tolomei: the bur- 
leſque kind had its riſe from the imitation of Berni, 
and other famous writers; the ingenious criticiſm 
intitled Guerre des Auteurs, and Reforme du Parnaſſe, 
ſprung from the ſprightly criticiſms of Boccalini, 

and from Herrico's piece called delle Guerre di Par- 
naſo, printed in 1643. Laſtly, the Chef-d*Oeuvre 
d'un Inconnu is but a flat imitation of the famous 
Commento di ſer Arete "_ la ficata del Pagre 
Ciceo (g). It 


Such compoſitions wefe in no great 0 with a fa- 
mous Italian: Libri, ſays he, with a warmth ſuitable to the 
ſubject, che altro non hanno in /e che parole, non pofſono inſeguare 
i fatti ad altrui, Campi ſono ſcuole; gli effarciti diſcepoli, e 
Parmi penne, le quali intinte nel ſangue inimico, ſcri vono Parte 
Militare in la carne. Onde biſogna rivolgere e notare fi fatte 
coſe in le guerre, e non in le camere, chi vuole imparare @ vincere 
et a glorificarſi come buon Cavaliero e gran Duce. Aretin, Lets» 
ter 342, L. viii. i. e. Books, as conſiſting merely of words, 
* cannot teach actions. Camps are the ſchools, armies the 
* ſcholars, weapons the pens, with which, dipped in the 
* enemy's blood, the art of war is to be written on the fleſh. 
* It is among theſe, and not in a ſtudy, that he who aſpires to 
* military glory, and the reputation of a great commander, mult 
* make his remarks on tranſactions in war.“ 

(g. M. d. Floncel, royal cenſor at Paris, has in his library 
all the beſt Italian productions in the ſeveral kinds above men- 
tioned, to the amount of better than ten thouſand volumes, 
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If we take a view of the dramatic kind, 
what a multitude of tragedies and comedies, 
written with great regularity and real beauty, do 
we not meet with in Italy, before any other nation 
had ſo much as thought of trying its talents this 


Thus, on a conſideration of what arts, literature, 


and ſcience, owe to the Italians, the advice of Pliny 
the younger to his friend Maximus, who was going 
governor of Achaia, may be extended to every 
gentleman of the north on his ſetting out for Italy. 
Cogita te peregrinum veniſſe in eam regionem ubi bu- 
manitas et liiteræ inventæ ſunt; ad homines qui jus 
à natura datum virtute, meritis, amicitia, foedere de- 
nique et religione tenuerunt. Reverere conditores 
Deos, reverere gloriam veterem et hanc ipſam ſenectu- 
tem que in bomine venerabilis, in urbibus ſacra. Sit 
apud te honor antiquitati, fit ingentibus fattis, fit | 
fabulis quoque. Habe ante oculos hanc eſſe terram 
que nobis miſerit jura, que leges non vita acceperit, 
ſed petentibus dederit. Recordare quid quægus civi- 
tas fuerit, non ut deſpicias quod eſſe deſierit. Quo 
magis nitendum eſt ne rudis et incognitus, quam ex- 
Ploratus, probatuſque, humanior, melior, peritior, 
fuiſſe videaris*, 
Lib. viii. Epiſt. ult. 


The END. 
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EDIT O Rs PRE FACE. 


WHILST I was printing the preceding 
OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY, &c. this Ess Av 
fell into my hands. 


From its ſubject, and the manner in which 
it is handled, I conceived it would be no im- 
proper Appendix to the ſaid Obſervations. 
It contains ſeveral ancient and modern facts, 
equally relating both to Italians and French, 


and to the Art of which it gives the hiſtory, 


If this Eſſay does not prove a final deci- 
ſion, at leaſt it may ſerve for a voucher in 
the controverſy, which for .theſe twelve 
years has been on foot between the French 
and the Italian muſic, aſſigning fixed points, 
and giving a body to a conteſt, which from 
its origin is, in moſt mouths and pou only 
a wrangle about words, 
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THE love of ſong, which nature has annexed 
to the human organiſation, was, according to the 
poets, what firſt formed ſocieties : 


 Sylveſtres bomines, &c. 


The firft liſpings of melody, as directed by phi- 
loſophy, enthuſiaſm, or the paſſions, were the 
firſt vehicle of laws, tenets, and ſoft emotions (a). 

To follow ancient muſic through its develop- 
ments and progreſſes, in a nation whofe heart and 
organs were open to every object of ſenſibility, 
does not belong to my ſubject: beſides, nothing 
can be added to the ſeveral details on this head 
given by M. Burette. Let me only be permitted 
to deſire, that ſome capable perſon, equally con- 


(a) Qui ignorat Muſicam taxtum jam in illis antiguit 
temporib us, non ftudii modo, verùm etiam wvenerationis ba- 
buiſſe, ut iidem Mufici et Yates et Sapientes 322 ? 
Quintil. L. i. c. 10, 

verſant 


: 
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verſant with Greek and the theory of muſic, would, 


from the lights ſcattered in the Memoirs of the 


Academy of Inſcriptions, in the didactic treatiſes 
of Greek muſicians, and in the learned Meibo- 
myus's commentaries on thoſe treatiſes, cqmpoſe a 
connected hiſtory of ancient muſic : ſuch a work 
would be highly acceptable to the ſcholar and the 
harmoniſt, as it may open freſh views; and though 


it be, partly, no more than picking from the above 


monuments, yet it is a picking which requires a 
maſterly hand. 
Fram Plutarch's Treatiſe, — M. Burette's 


comment on it, I ſhall produce ſome facts 


which belong to my ſubject, and are preparative 
to it. 

In the country which the Greeks — 0 their firſt 
colonies occupied, each tribe being equally ena- 
moured with the Beautiful, and the harmony from 
which it reſults, ſtruck out different ways in the 
purſuit and attainment of it. Hence that difference 
of dialects in pronouncing one common language, 
which they enriched in varying it; hence that 
variety in the orders, the ſtandards of archi- 
tectonic beauty; hence likewiſe that diverſity of 
modes, into which muſical melody was modelled. 

Whether this diverſity be attributed to the 
climate, or the different conformation of the 
organs; whether it be accounted the mere effect 
of chance, or the foree of habit; it muſt 
diſpoſe us to ſee, without aſtoniſhment, what 
is doing among us and among our neighbours. 
Let us therefore not be ſurpriſed, that the ſame 
taſte for ſinging does not unite nations, of an 
Extent far beyond the narrow limits of Greece; 

7 nations 
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nations ſpeaking different languages ; in a word, 
nations no leſs diſcordant in their manner of- 


feeling, than in their way of ſeeing and thinking. 

It is natural that each nation ſhould impart to 
its ſinging and muſic the ſtamp of that national 
characteriſtic, which diſtinguiſhes its genius, 
manners, uſages, and . cuſtoms : it is natural, 
from the analogy of relations and conformities 
between ſpeaking and ſinging, (the latter being 
only pronunciation more varied, and more ſtrongly 
articulated) that, the ſpeech of theſe nations being 
different, their finging ſhould likewile be different: 
laſtly, it is natural, that each nation, being 
as jealous of its muſic as of its language, ſhould 
have an excluſive eſteem for it, preſerve it with 
like care, and oppoſe any too ſudden and ftri- 
king innovations. 

Muſic, which for a long time had, among 
the Greeks, been confined to the worſhip of the 
gods, and to education, no fooner began to ſtep 
out of the circle to which the primitive artiſts 
had limited it, than a general outcry was raiſed 
againſt the innovators. Auſtere Sparta baniſhed 
Therpander for having added two ſtrings to the 
lyre; the Argians impoſed penalties on thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to go about the like at- 


tempts; and, purfuant to the notion that muſic 


had a direct influence on the manners and the 
government, moſt of the Greek republics loudly 
declared againſt every appearance of railing it 
from that maſculine and vigorous ſimplicity, to 
which tradition attributed its ſtrongeſt impreſſions. 
Theſe meaſures failed of their effect, when 
Greece, 
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Greece, inebriated with its proſperity (c), was 
carried away by à paſſion for ſhows. Muſir 
having got poſſeſſion of the theatre, Poetry, by 
which it had before been ruled, became the 
muſician's mercenary ſlave : words were ſacrificed 
to ſounds ; energy, to extravagant modulations; 
the pleaſure of the foul, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the ear; in ſhort, Muſic, which till then had 
flowed like a gentle ſtream between fixed banks, 
gradually became a torrent without banks, and 
without bottom, 

Plato, who was himſelf. a great muſician, ſtrenu- 
. ouſly oppoled the torrent, but in vain; and to as 
little effect was he ſeconded by Ariſtotle, The diſ- 
ciples of thoſe two great. maſters, unable to do 
any more than lament the depravation of the 
muſical art, confined their endeavours in its be- 
half, to diſquiſitions on the cauſes and the degrees 
of this depravation. 

The theatre ſided with then. We owe to 
Plutarch the fragment of a comedy. of Phere- 
crates, where Mufic, all in rags, and beaten to 
mummy, comes before the magiſtrates with a com- 
plaint, againſt one Menalippides, for beginning 
to enervate it; againſt Cyneſias the Athenian, 
who had disfigured it by ſtrained prolongations 
of the voice, without either expreſſion or harmo- 
ny; againſt Phrynicus, who, with his arbitrary 

ſtrains, paſſages, and diminutions, had made it 
Ut primim pofitis nugari Gracia bellis 

| Capit, xc. | Hor. Ep. II. L. i. 

Si diſciplina civitatis laboravit, et ſe in delicias dedit, ar- 
pr? eſt luxuriæꝶ publice, orationis & cantics ati dia. Senec. 
9. 


Luxuriant animi rebus plerumgut fecundis. N 
quite 
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quite unnatural ; laſtly, againſt Timotheus, who 
by his mincings and haſhings had reduced it 
to extravagant quavers. Philoxenes had eſcaped 
this cenſure z but that of Ariſtophanes fell the 
heavier on him, charging him with Saving made 
muſic more flabby, more flexile, more rumpled than 
a cabbage-ſprout, ſuperſeding melody with à ſqueak- 
ing, fit only for low-lived ears. © All the other 
“ comic poets,” adds Plutarch, © joined with 
« the general outcry.” 

The revolution which | occaſioned it, dates 


its zra from Greece's fine age; from that age, 


when Eloquence, Poetry, and all the polite arts, 
had been brought to perfection, by efforts and 
innovations, which were juſtified in the conſe- 
quences, gradually leading - artiſts to the exact 
imitation of fair nature, whilſt the fantaſtic efforts 
of the AIDE: threw them at a greater diſtance 
from it. 

Had the i outcry cauſed by the latrer, 
been the outcry of temporary jealouſy, it would 
not have impoſed on the ſagacious equity of 
poſterity ; whereas Plutarch, together with moſt 
of the Greek muſicians who have reached us, and 
who were poſterior to the age in queſtion, form 
as it were a perpetual concert of praiſe on ancient 


muſic, of threnodies on its depravation, and 


of complaints againſt the innovators. 


From whence it ſeems to follow, that objects of 


taſte, as muſic, have a point, qued ultra citraque ne- 
quit conſiſtere rectum; that the ſame love of novel- 
ty, which leads to it, hinders one from ſtopping 
at it, inſenſibly leading on to deviations z.. that 


_ poſterity 


— * 
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poſterity is the only competent judge of the 
ſucceſs or miſcarriage of artiſts; in a word, that, 
as to arts, every age may be compared to a 
paſſenger in a boat, who often imagines he is 
going forward, when in n reality he is DO 
ground. 

By the light of- ancient t fats, nd 52 maxims 
reſulting from them, we ſhall illuſtrate ſome 
particulars relating to the French and Italian 
muſic. 

Long before the French name made any figure 
in Europe, the Gauls, our anceſtors, had a national 
muſic, which, like that of the Greeks, was 
connected with their religion and politics; and 
the more intimately, being performed excluſively 
by a claſs of that fingular order of prieſts, 
who, having, wormed themſelves into the ſeveral 
branches of government, had inſenſibly got into 
their hands the higheſt prerogatives of the 
ſovereignty. The hiſtory of the Gauliſh nation 
throws no light on the beginning, nor conſequent- 
ly on the duration, of this phænomenon: all 
we know is, that the authority of this body, 
the whole force of which lay in the cloſe union 
of its members, was founded on ignorance and 
ſuperſtition; that is, on the excluſive poſſeſſionꝰ 
it had aſſumed of literature, the ſciences,” and 
religion ; on an intolerance with ſword in hand; 
laſtly, on their- horrid ſacrifices, as the choice 
of the human victims was eaſily made to fall 
on thoſe who had preſumed to give the order 


= 25 et ere Gallorum 66:46 onþe Val. Max. 
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any umbrage- or offence (t). The Bards, 
claſs incorporated with the Druids, were 3 

ts and the muſicians of the nation. Their 
labours in both kinds, being ſubordinate to the 
intereſt, and directed by the views of the fra- 
ternity, precluded all the improvements, to which 
the rivalry of artiſts, the deſire of pleaſing, 
the love of novelty, &c. give birth. 

Theſe poetical muſicians were poſted at the 
head of armies, and in the heat of battle ſang 
the proweſſes of the nation's demi-gods. To 
judge of their muſic from the account which 
the Romans have left us of this martial chanting, 
every circumſtance in it ſavours of barbariſm : 
ſome, comparing it to the bellowing of enraged 
elephants, called it barritum :* the emperor Julian 
compares it to the diſmal cry of owls and ſcreech- 
owls; T&paATANT rate A als TWV ra xo Goo vr 
Gviduv : Marcellinus, to the noiſe of an agitated ſea 
daſhing againſt the rocks. 

The conqueſt of the Gauls by the Roan, the 


(A) © The Druids,” fays Dion Chryſoſtom, Diſc. 49. 
« ruled in the Gauls, where the kings, amidſt all the ſplen- 
« dor of regality, are in fact no more than the miniſters 
<« and executors of the good pleaſure of the prieſts :” ov @vev 
Tois Baoihevow ve ef nv woarlew vd CxncyroJai. we T0 
uu &Andis, exeives deu, Tus dt Baotikeas auvruv vrnpiras 
0 diaxov; Yiyue Iau The Ywpns, & Opovois ypuocis xaby 
prev, g dix ueyd hg 0IXSUTGS, g rer dg dug. 
This paſſage has been overlooked by Dom Bouquet, in 
whoſe collection it ſhould have been inſerted; and like- 
wiſe by Mr. Du Clos, who in his learned Memoir on the 


Druids lays down, as the leading fact, an ariſtocracy ex- 
eluſive of all monarchy. 


In Antioch. Lib.-it. | 
Vor, II. B b downfalk 
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downfall of Druidiſm, which followed it, the 
forced trade of the Gauls with their new maſters, 
had but little affected their muſic, at leaſt that of 
the northern Gauls; for, near four hundred years 
after that conqueſt, the emperor Julian, bantering 
with a friend of his on a compoſition which he 
was ſending to him from the fartheſt part of Gaul, 
ſaid, comparing it to thoſe of the muſical poets of 
this country; Taurs oo Tarun Y Bapsa²e Mica 
WpooW ui. 

Two of Theodoric's letters,“ written by Caſ- 
fiodorus, among whoſe works they are to be 
read, inform us, that the Gauliſh muſic con- 
tinued ſtill the ſame at the time of the con- 
queſt of the Gauls by Clovis. This prince, in- 
tending to retain muſicians in his palace, qui 
poteſtatis ſus gloriam oblectarent, had deſired 
. Theodoric, magno opere, magnis precibus, to ſend 
him one of the ſingers belonging to his chamber- 
band. In the firſt of the above-cited letters, 
Theodoric orders one of his beſt performers to 
be ſelected, qui cum dulci ſono gentilium corda 
domet ; and, in the ſecond, he acquaints Clovis 
with the artiſt's being ſet out. 

The 'gravity of the Chriſtian religion, for a 
long time allowed, in public worſhip, only a 
pfalmody which differed but little from common 
TR (m). After the converſion of Conſtantine 

to 


„Ein 40. et 41. Lib. 4i. | + Bona de Divin. Pſalmod. 


(m) The finging of hymns, however, we meet with in 
the earlieſt antiquity of the church. St. Paul recommends 
it to the Chriſtians. Pliny certifies it to have been the 
cuſtom of the primitive Chriſtians. Clement of Alexandria. 
| Has preſerved one of the moſt ancient teſtimonies. The 
Therapeutes 
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to chriſtianity, St. Athanaſius had excluded 
from the church of Alexandria the chanting which 
was getting footing there. St. Ambroſe afterwards 
countenanced it in the church of Milan, ſancti- 
fying, among the profane tunes of paganiſm, 
ſuch. as had ſolemn graces eomporting with the 
dignity. of divine worſhip. 

This regulation, being juſtified by the tears 
which the Ambroſial mode of ſinging drew from 
St. Auguſtineꝰ, ſoon ſpread throughout the church. 
St. Gregory devoted part of the cares of his 
pontificate in introducing into the Roman church 
the ſinging known by the name of the Grego- 
rian chant. 

The Gallican church, authoriſed by general 
example, gradually adapted to public worſhip 
many of its ancient national tunes, which tra- 
dition had preſerved. In the latter times of : 
the Roman empire, the entertaining arts, wit f 
which muſic may unqueſtionably be claſſed, 
Therapeutes, who by many learned men are placed among 
the firſt Chriſtians, paſſed the nights of ſolemnities in ſing- 
ing, in two choirs, (one of men, the other of women) 
hymns of different meaſures, and different tunes, partly 
alternately moving the arms, the hands, and all the body, 
advancing, ſtopping; turning from the right to the left, 
and from the left to the right; the mixture of the men's 
voice with the ſhrill voice of the women, producing a 
ſymphony, by the meaſure of which that of the choirs 
was regulated. This was likewiſe the practice of Pagan 
Greece, in ſinging odes intermixed with epodes, ſtrophes, 
and anti-ſtrophes. See Philo in the Treatiſe on a Contem- 
Flative Life, publiſhed by P. Monfaucon, 

Aug. Confed. Lib. x. 
Ba | being 
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being driven out of Europe by the incurſions 
of the Barbarians, now exiſted only in remem- 


brance, tradition, and a rote that could furniſh 


nothirig new to the performances which this revo- 


lution in the diſcipline of the church required. 


Rome was the beſt provided ; for St. Gregory, 
collecting the remains of taſte which Rome til}. 
retained under its ruins, and borrowing from the 
Greek, and the principal Latin churches, the airs 


- which he thought moſt ſuitable to the office of the 


church, compoſed and pricked down, with. his 
own hand, the antiphonary which on that account 
he called Antiphonarium centonem, and by which 
the ſinging of the Roman church is to this day 
regulated. 

This antiphonary contained only the ſubſtance 
of the ſinging, and that indicated rather for recol- 
tefting than learning it. In order to ſettle and 
perpetuate this modulation, St. Gregory founded 
a ſchool of ſingers, as a nurfery for this part of the 
eccleſiaſtical office, and of which he himſelf was 


the firſt maſter. 
What St. Gregory did for Rome, Claudian Ma- 


mert, brother to the biſhop of Vienne, who in- 


ſtituted the Rogation days, had already done for 
part of the Gauls, at leaſt, according to the epi- 
taph conſecrated to his memory by Sidonius 
Apollinaris. 

PSALMORUM HIC MODULATOR ET PHONASCUS | 


ANTE ALTARE, GRATULANTE FRATRE, 
INSTRUCTAS DOCUIT SONARE CLASSES. 


Hiſtory gives us no inſight into the ſtate of the 


Gallican ſinging till the eight or ninth centuries. 
Abbe 
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Abbẽ Lebeuf conceives, that in that early epocha 
it had borrowed certain modulations from the 
Roman ſinging, which likewiſe had borrowed from 
the Gallican. But ſome it had of its own growth, 
abſolutely peculiar - to itſelf, and of which not 
a few are tranſmitted down to our times : ſuch are 
the melodies, triomphes, tropes, or laudes, till ſung 
in ſome French cathedrals, before the epiſtle, on 
the great feſtivals. In ſome places they are called 
laudes epiſcopi, and ſung by regular canons, who, 
we may be ſure, formerly ſhone 1n this part of the 
finging : their gratuities for this performance are 
paid by the biſhop. 

It would be quite needleſs to inform the reader, 
that the premiſſes relate only to plain church 
ſinging.* Muſic in parts, if the Romans and 
Greeks were at all acquainted with it, had been 
buried with the fine arts under the ruins of the 
empire. Its birth or revival, call it which you 
pleaſe, is of a much later date than the time 
we are ſpeaking of. So early as the ninth 
century, the Roman ſingers, according to abbe 
Lebeuf, had taught the Gauliſh fingers. The 
multiplication of the concords, their ſeveral 
combinations, the organiſations in duplo, in tripla, 
in quadruplo, the faux-bourdon, the dechant, and 
the counter-point, at length, after four centuries 
of trials, feelings, and endeavours, produced our 
preſent muſic. By means of the diatonic ſcale, 
invented in the twelfth century by an Italian monk, 
it became a particular language, independent of 
all national idioms, and in which harmoniſts could 


® 82 Pere Kircher's Mu/urgia, 
B b 3 fix 
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fix their ideas, reviſe them, communicate them to 
others, and tranſmit them to poſterity. 

A learned Roman prelate has proved, that the 
arts depending on deſign are indebted to the Chriſ- 
tian religion for the preſervation of their manual 
practice, and their revival in Europe (u); and if 
we apply the ſame kind of proofs to muſic, it 

would be ſtill more eaſy to demonſtrate what! irowes 
all it is to that ſame religion. 

On a retroſpect to the ſtate of it in Farope 
before the ninth century, we find it eſtabliſhedin the 
Roman and Gallican church, but with all the dif. 
ferent modulations naturally ariſing from the dit- 
ferent genius of the two nations, the difference of 
language and organs, the ancient Roman urbanity, 
and the prejudice of a nation, which, after the 
moft vigorous reſiſtance againſt the Roman yoke, 
defended its muſic as it had defended its liberty. 

The Merovingian kings, not having Clo vis's 

_ taſte for muſic, were obliged, even for their ch am- 
ber, to make uſe of church-finging perform ed by 
prieſts and clerks, Gregory of Tours“ relates, that 
being, in 585, at king Gontran's court, that 
prince defired, at dinner, that the Gradual might 
be repeated by the deacon who had ſung it at the 
maſs in the morning; and that, being much de- 
lighted with it, he immediately cauſed the ſame 
pſalm to be ſung out, in a full-chorus, by all the 
prieſts and clergy who ou attended their biſhop 
to court. 

u Monſignor Francis Carrara, in his 1 at the Capitol, 


on the 18th of September, 1758, on the diſtribution of the 


prizes given for. the three arts, by the academy of St. Luke. 
See the Ob/ervations, in the article of Roms. 


* Greg. Tur. Lib. viii. N. 3. 


Under 
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Under theſe kings of the firſt race, the popes 

had only a very remote influence, even in the 
church- affairs of the French nation; till mutual 
ſervices connecting the firſt Carlovingian kings with 
the court of Rome, the popes took advantage of 
theſe connexions to extend to eccleſiaſtical con- 
cerns, that immediate influence which had been 
lately given to them in one of the moſt important 
ſtate affairs. They endeavoured to introduce the 
Gregorian ſinging, inſtead of the old Gallican 
moods, and in this were effectually ſeconded by 
Pepin and Charlemagne, who, having been ſeveral 
times at Rome, were become N in fa- 
your of the Roman ſinging. 

Towards the middle of the eighth century, 
Pepin had already ſent to Rome ſome monks to be 
inſtructed in the Gregorian chant, in St. Gregory's 
ſchool, under the inſpection of pope Paul I. © In 
« 787+, on the celebration of Eaſter at Rome 

before Charlemagne, the fingers of his chapel 
were for ſinging in the choir with the ſingers 
* of the pope's chapel; et ecce orta ef con- 
« tentio ! the French affirmed they ſang the beſt 
* and moſt correctly; the Romans, on the other 


hand, claimed the whole advantage to be on 


their ſide, and charged the French with being 
e utterly ignorant of the way of hitting a note, 
te beſides their rude enunciation. The diſpute 
being laid before the emperor, and the French 
making themſelves fure of his protection, grew 


* more vehement in aſſerting their ſuperiority. 


®* Epiſt. Pauli ad Pepin. 


+ Monach. Engoliſm, in D. Bouquet's Coll. T. v. p. 185. 
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* The Romans, proud of their profound know- 
* ledge and their regular ſtudies in this kind, 
* called the French, clowns, dunces, aſſes (o ). 
« The monarch, having decided the conteſt in 
e favour of the Romans, deſired of the pope 
„ twelve choriſters of his chapel, whom he diſtri- 
c buted in France to teach the Roman note, or 
<* the Gregorian chant.” 

Whether it was malignity, or the want of {kill 
in them, or obſtinacy in the French, theſe inftruc- 
tions, far from anſwering the end deſired, ſpread 
in ſeveral parts of France a mode of ſinging, fo 
ridiculouſly mottleyed, as to be neither Roman nor 
Gallican. On Charlemagne's complaints, Adrian II. 
recalled thoſe choriſters, puniſhed their miſbeha- 
viour with impriſonment, and prevailed on the 
emperor to leave two of his ſingers at Rome, 
whoſe inſtruction he himſelf would take care of. 
When they were become maſters of the Roman 
mood, he ſent them back to Charlemagne, who 
kept one for his chapel, and ſent the other to his 
ſon Drogon, biſhop of Metz. 

The inſtructions of theſe two menꝰ, backed by the 
emperor's repeated orders, at length eſtabliſhed 
the Roman chant in France: the French, whoſe 

Co. Dicebant Galli ſe ab, cantare et pulchriùs quam Romant : 
Dicebant Je Romani cantilenas ecclefiee proferre, ficut doi fuerant 
à S. Gregorio papa; Gallos corrupt? cantare, et cantilenam ſanam 
deftruendo dilacerare. Que contentio ante D. regem Carolum 
perwenit. Galli, propter ſecuritatem regis Caroli, walde expro- 
brabant cantoribus Romanis : Romani vero, propter autoritatem 
magne doctrinæ, eos ftultos, ruſticos, et indoctos, velut bruta 
animalia, affirmabant, et doctrinam ſuam preferehant ruſticitati 
eorum. 


Monach. Engoliſ. /apra, 


name 
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name has ſince been given to this note,“ expreſſed 
it tolerably well, eſpecially at Metz, except the 
diefis, the B flat, and the cadences, which the 
ſtiffneſs of their organs (y) turned into a 158 os 
braying. + 8 

This ingenuous confeſſion of a French writer, 
to the diſadvantage of his nation, John, deacon 
of the church of Rome, aggravates in unſeemly 
terms in his Life of St. Gregory :+ Theſe ſep- 
<« tentrional throats,” ſays he, can expreſs only 
the exploſions of thunder, and the roar of 
e ſtorms : when their rigor aims to bring itſelf to 
any agreeable modulation, inſtead of the ca- 
„ dences, the trills, and diminutions, required in 
* ſuch a modulation, you hear the rumble of 
* heavy carts jolting down a rugged ſlope ; and 
„thus, inſtead of pleaſing, they deafen the 
ear ().“ National prejudice furniſhed the co- 
lourings of this picture. John was for revenging 
his nation of the reproaches caſt on it by the 
French, that they had ſpoiled ſinging by loading 


* Capitul. Carol. M. pa/im. 


(þ) Omnes cantores didicerunt notam Romanam quam wocant 
Franciſcam, excepto uod tremulas vel tinnulas, fiue collifibiles vel 
fecabiles voces in cantu non poterant Perfect exprimere Franci, 
naturali voce barbarica, frangentes voces in gutture, potiùs quam 
exprimentes. : 

+ Lib. 11. c. 7. p 

(4) Yocum ſuarum tonitruis altiſone perflrepentes, ſuſceptæ mo- 
dulationis dulcedinem proprie non reſultant, quia bibuli gutturis 
barbara graſſittas, dum infletionibus et repercuſſionibus mitem niti- 

tur reddere cantilenam, naturali quodam fragore, quaſi plauſtra 
per gradus confus? ſonantia, rigidas voces jactat; ficque audien- 
tium animos quos mulcere debuerat, exaſperando magis ac obſtre- 
Ponce conturbat. 
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it with primneſſes and puerilities (7) ; and his re- 
crimination he concludes with this reflection, ſug- 
geſted by the like odious principle: Hæc retulerim 
ne indiſcuſſam Gallorum levitatem videar præter- 
miſiſſe. 
Amidſt theſe endeavours for introducing the 
Gregorian chant into France, Charlemagne had 
greatly at heart the retaining ſome pieces of the 
Gallic ſinging, which tradition had preſerved in 
old military ſongs: he was even a compoſer in 
this kind; and certainly no man in his whole 
kingdom more capable, if, as abbẽ Lebeuf affirms, 
though without quoting any authority, both the 
muſic and the words of Veni Creator are his. 
Italy, in thoſe early times, had joculateres, or 
poetical muſicians, ſince known in France by the 
names of Trouveres, Miniſtrels, &c. Father Le 
Brun, and M. Du Clos (in his Memoir on the 
Scenic Games) have collected ſeveral articles of 
the capitularies and canons of councils held in 
France in the ninth century, againſt prieſts, ab- 
bots, and clerks, countenancing by their preſence 
the buffooneries ( joca obſcena, verba turpia) of the 
jongleurs (joculatores) or who even bore a part in 
them. Suppoſing theſe laws to have been general, 
it would follow, that the ſhows pointed at prevailed 
not only in France, but even im Germany, as well 
as Italy. | 4 
Charlemagne“, coming down the Alps into 
Lombardy, in 774, was met by a Lombard poet, 
(r) Gallorum procacitas cantum à noſtratibus qui buſdam Neniis 
argumentabatur efſe corruptum. 
* Apud Murat. Rer. Ital. T. i. P. 2. Lib. v. c. 10. 


who 
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who ſang to him a copy of verſes which he had 
compoſed in his praiſe (5). 

The troubles during and ſubſequent to the reign 
of Lewis the Debonnaire, the wars in which both 
the empire and the French ſceptre were wreſted from 
the houſe of Charlemagne, deprived the Muſes of 
the neceflary leiſure and quiet for carrying on 
their labours with any ſucceſs. Beſides the general 
evils in which France and Italy became involved, 
the former ſuffered extremely from the inroads and 
depredations of the Normans, Theſe calamitous 
times cauſed, in the hiſtory of the muſic of the 
two nations, a void of between two and three 
centuries, in which nothing relating to muſic 
ſhews itſelf, but a few endeavours of the clergy 
and monks for preſerving the old church- muſic 
from thoſe adulterations, which an Wer love 

of novelty was introducing. 

This void throws us back to the twelfih century: 
the cities of Italy, availing themſelves of the 
anarchy in which the public misfortunes had left 
the Italians and French, ſet up the ſtandard of li- 
berty, and erecting themſelves into independent 
ſtates, roſe by agriculture, arts, trade, a numer- 
ous population, and all the advantages of which 
liberty, directed by good laws, is productive, to a 
very flouriſhing degree of proſperity. 

The fine arts caught the ardour of theſe TY 
tions. About the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Guy Aretin having opened a way for carry- 
ing muſic to perfection, the Italians came into it 


(s) 4d Carolum wenit Joculator Lombardus, et cantiunculam aſe 
compoſitam de eodem, ore rotundo in conſpetu ſuorum cantavit. 


in 
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in crowds, whilſt the French declared for the an- 
cient method. 
- Abbe Lebeuf, * on the contrary, thinks that 
it does not appear in hiſtory, that Aretin's method 
met with any oppoſition, and that the worth of 
it was not perceived: but Du Cange, in the word 
Nota, quotes a paſſage of Letald, whom he makes 
cotemporary with Guy Aretin, (qui eodem ſœculo 
vixit). In this paſſage, which is taken from the 
Life of St. Julian, , biſhop of Mans, Letald, the 
author of his Life, mentions the office of that ſame 
ſaint, the words and muſic of which he had com- 
poſed, and concerning which he gives to under- 
Rand, that he has preferred the ancient method 
to the new, the firſt eſſays of which were but little 
agreeable to French ears (barbaram et inexper- 
tam). For my part,” adds the French monk, 
“ theſe novelties are my averſion, their only merit 
*-being a deviation from our ancient maſters (z).” 
Inſtead of taking on me to ſettle theſe claſhings 
of authorities, I ſhall only mention the perplexity 
in which their oppoſition leaves me. 
This perplexity would be removed, were the paſ- 
fage, in which John of Saliſbury complains of the 
new muſic being introduced into the churches, ap- 
plicable to the churches of England and France : 
that new muſic, according to his deſcription of it, 
differs but little from the moſt hoes muſic of 


en Tr. du Ch. Greg. p. 4. 
(t) Neque omnino alienari voluimus & fimilitudine weteris ritis, 


ne baroaram et inexpertam, 'uti perhibetur, melodiam fingeremus ; 
non enim mihi placet quorundam muſicorum novitas, qui tantd 


diffimilitudjne utuntur, ut weteres fequi omnines dedignentur 


AKIOress 


tho 
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the preſent times; which looks as if he had in his 
eye the country where this muſic had but recently 
made its appearance; that is, Italy (a ). 

On this paſſage of John of Saliſbury, the abbẽ 
grounds two affertions*. 1. That this ſinging, 
very different from the Gregorian chant, and 
adapted for private uſe, or profane aſſemblies, is 
not admitted into the church: 2. That its ad- 
miſſion is very late. | | 

The former little agrees with the Engliſh wri- 
ter's complaints of that ſinging being introduced 
in couſpetum Domini, in ipfis penetralibus ſanctuarii. 
The ſecond, for which one may rely on the abbe 
Lebeuf's particular knowledge in the rites and the 
rubricks of the churches of France, is a direct proof, 
that John of Saliſbury in this paſſage meant only 
Italy, whither he had travelled. | 

From the churches it ſpread among the people, 
and ſoon became the ſonl and band of thoſe 
ſchools and ſocieties of the mirtbful ſcience, to which 
both the Italians and the French equally owe their 
language, their poetry, and their muſic. 

1 Ip/am cultum religionis inceſtat quod ante conſpeum Do- 
mini, in iffis penetralibus ſanctuarii, wocts laſcivientis luxu, 
gruadam oftentatione ſui, muliebribus notis, notarum articulorum- 
que caſuris, flupentes animulas emollire niuntur, cum precinen- 
tium et ſuccinentium, canentium et definemtium, intercinentium, 
et occinentium preemolles modulationss audieris, Hrenum cantus 
audire credas.... Fa fi quidem oft aſcendendi deſcendendique fa- 
cilitas, ea ſectio wel gemiuatio notularum, et replicatio articulorum, 
fingulorumgue conſolidatio : fic acuta vel acutiſſima, gravibus vel 
Jubgravibus temperantur, ut auribus ſui judicii ſubtrahatur auto- 
ritas. Cum hec ita modum exceſſerint lumborum pruriginem, 
yup 5 He mentis poterunt citiùs excitare. Policrat. 

10. 1. c. 0. 


* Ch, Greg. p. 72. 


Provence 
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Provence was the nurſery of theſe ſchools: fof 
both nations: the pure air of this charming coun- 
try; the fire of the men, and the ſoft livelineſs of 
its females ; the neighbourhood of the many polite 
courts in South France ; an hereditary taſte for arts, 
in a houſe which for a long time held the ſove- 
reignty of Provence; the reſidence of the popes at 
Avignon; the love of pleaſure, which afluence 
had fomented among the Italians ; the munificent 
rewards which they beſtowed on the inſtruments of 
their pleaſures, concurred to promote a ſcience, 
in which modern Italy, and afterwards France, 
rivalled ancient Greece, The following ages were 
ſo far convinced of the obligation they were under 
to Provence, as to imagine that Charlemagne, in 
the diviſion of his dominions, had given up the 
intire property of it to the poets, jeſters, minſtrels, 
and other members of the mirthful ſcience. 

The learned Muratori, in his twenty-ninth dif- 
ſertation on the Antiquities of Italy in the -middle 
age, makes mention, from cotemporary monu- 
ments, of the plenary courts very frequently held 
by the princes and ſtates of Italy, and at which 
there never failed to be companies of minſtrels, 
mimes, jeſters, buffoons, mountebanks, &c. 
Under the generical name of Court-men ( Uomini 
di corte) theſe people, joining their talents, im- 
proved the merriments of the jocund ſeaſons, which 
ſometimes laſted a whole month. During all this 
time, they were handſomely boarded, and, agree- 
bly to a cuſtom of which ſome adumbrations are 
to be met with in Ariſtophanes*, Martial, and St. 


* Ariſtoph. Comed. of the Clouds, 
Auguſtine, 
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Auguſtineꝰ, each on his diſmiſſion had a ſuit of 
cloaths given to him; and it was nothing uncom- 
mon for the top performers of each kind to be pre- 
ſented with chains of ſilver, and even of gold, 
horſes with rich capariſons, &c.+ At the wedding 
of Antony De la Scala, a liſt was taken of above 
two hundred of theſe virtuoſos, qui finguli perce- - 
perunt indumenta valoris ad minas decem ducatorum 
pro quoque.} That of Galeazzo Viſconti drew toge- 
ther ſuch a number, that the gratuities amounted 
to pluſquam ſeptem millia pannorumbonorumF. Laſtly, 
above fifteen hundred were preſent at a plenary 
court held by the Malateſtas at Rimini. | 
Theſe largeſſes encouraged, ſupported, and 
perpetuated the pleaſureable arts, which thus am- 
ply partook of the riches with which Italy at that 
time abounded. They had not ſuch a good time 
of it in other countries, where ceconomy ſeconded 
the anathemas which the church uſed frequently 
to fulminate againſt thoſe profane amuſements. 
The emperor Henry II. on his marriage with 
Agnes de Poitiers, ſent away, without the leaſt 
entertainment or reward, an infinite multitude of 
virtuoſos, whom the confident expectation of an- 
other kind of treatment had drawn to that ſolem- 
nity (x). The princes and nobility, in order to 
rid themſelves of ſuch expence, and at the ſame 


_* Auguſt, in Johan. Tr. 100. c. 2. 
. + Pulci Hiſt. Vicentina. 
1 Guill. Ventura Chron. 
5 Chron. di Ceſena. | 
(x) Infinitam multitudinem Hiſtrionum © Joculatorum fine cibs 
bf muneribus vacuam et marentem dimifit, Chron. Virzi- 
borg. , | 


tima 
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time to be revenged of thoſe fulminations which 
curtailed their diverſions, would ſometimes let 
looſe the virtuoſos on the clergy, empowering them 
to levy contributions for their reward; a licence 
which, in a council held at Ravenna,“ in 1286, was 
condemned as importunita abuſiva. 

At this very epocha the Italians had regular 
plays, whilſt the French knew nothing beyond 
farces, half burleſque and half religious, ſuch as 
the Simple Mother, the Aſs, with exhibitions of the 
Paſſion, and the Myſteries, and this only in holiday 
times, ſottiſhly imagining, that thus acting the 
Saints, the Bleſſed Virgin, and God himſelf, were 
acts of exalted devotion: whereas, in Italy, the 
Corti bandite, or feſtive companies, who reſorted 
to theſe feſtivals, of which public notice was 
given ſome time before the celebration, compoſed 
among themſelves plays ſtrictly conformable to 
the rules of drama, and animated by a judicious 
combination of all the ſeveral powers of Poetry, 
Muſic, and Dancing; together with ballets relative 
to the main action. 

The ſtage- players,“ ſays an old Milaneſe chro- 
nicle, © uſed to ſing the feats of Rowland and Oliver; 
and theſe ſongs were intermixed with, and fol- 
« lowed by, dances accompanied with muſic, 
performed by buffoons and mimes in various 
* evolutions, equally grave and graceful.” (y) 

Doniſon the monk, in the firſt book of his poem 
on the famous counteſs Matilda, has in a ſingle 
line, not indeed very harmonious, ſummed up the 
dee Father Labbeus's councils. 


_ „ Cantabant Hiſtriones de Rolando et Oli viero. Finito cantu, 
Bufoni et Mimi in cytharis pulſabant, & decemi corporis motu ſẽ 
circum vol usbant. 

| ſeveral 
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ſeveral inftruments which formed the orcheſtras 
of thoſe ſpectacles ; 


Tympana cum cytaris, Aiviſſue (2) riſque ſonant hec. 


Spectacles of this fort had likewiſe their deco- 
rations and machines, which indeed were the main 
part in that exhibition deſcribed in the Uh 
manner by John Villani : 

« The citizens,” ſays he“, „ 'of St. Friano's 
« quarter at Florence, had an old cuſtom of 
« giving every year an exhibition, the ſcheme of 
„ which was always new, and ſtrikingly ſingular, 
In the beginning of the year 1304, that jocund 
< body gave notice, that whoever was for know- 
ing news from the other world ( ſaper novelle 
„de l'altro mondo) ſhould repair, on the firſt of 
& May, to the bridge which divides the city of 
« Florence. On the day appointed, the bed of 
c the Arno was found covered with machines, 
9 repreſenting dens and caverns of various forms, 


in which, amidſt fire, flames, ſhrieks, ejula- 


<« tions, and howlings, were ſeen the tortures 
« which devils, under a thouſand hideous forms, 
<« were buſy in inflicting on the damned; when, 
« lo! in the height of the ſhow, the bridge being 
then only of wood, part of it gave way under 
* the croud !” ? 
In thoſe ages of darkneſs I have met with only 
one act of 3 between Italy and France, 
Cc | relating 
(=) The word ffiva occurs indeed in Du Cange; but 
Doniſon's line is the only voucher quoted for it. Should it 


not rather be piwis, from pive, a very old Tuſcan word, and 
ſynonymous with cornamu/a, but indeed more ſuitable to 


poetry: 
* Lib. viii. c. 10. 


. — — Ea — — 
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relating to muſic; and that is, in a decree of 


the republic of Bologna, which Ghirardacci, 
in his hiſtory of that republic, places in the year 
1288. That decree orders, Ut cantores Franci- 
genorum in plateis communis ad. cantandum omnino 
morari non poſſent. 

_ I know of no monument, from which! any ſure 
judgment may be formed of the ſtate of Italian 
muſic during thoſe times: it may only be ſup- 
poſed, that che opportunities of diſtinguiſhing it- 
ſelf at the feſtivals and exhibitions, which were 
infinitely more frequent in Italy than in France; 
the kind reception which entertaining talents every 
where met with, together with the rewards be- 
ſtowed on the Corypbæi of thoſe arts, muſt of 
courſe have powerfully improved and ſtimulated 
the natural diſpoſitions of thoſe numerous com- 
panies, which devoted themſelves to muſic, as 
their ſettled buſineſs. 5 

I had made myſelf ſure of finding ſome infor- 
mation, concerning the ſtate and the reſpective 
claims of the Italian and the French muſic, in 
that letter of Petrarch's, where he lays before 
Urban V. the ſeveral reaſons, which in his 
opinion intitled Italy and the Italians to that pon- 
tiff's preference above France and the French: 
whereas in this, and all the articles of mere plea- 
ſure, he ſeems to give the ſuperiority to the 
French, but reſerves the ſolid and eſſential qua- 
lities for his own countrymen : De moribus vulga- 
ribus, ſays he, fateor Gallos et. facetos homines, et 
geſtuum verborumque levium, qui libenter ludunt, 
laut? canant, crebro bibunt, avidè convivantur : 
vera autem gravitas et realis moralitas apud Italos 


ſemper fuit. Epiſt. Genil. lib. ix, ep. i. - 
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through abbe Lebeuf's hands: the moſt ancient 
are of the eleventh century. He has ſeen ſome of 
the two following centuries : he has peruſed the 
old French ballad- makers; he has examined the 
count De Champaign's famous ballads, with Danz 
Gauthier's ſongs and lamentations; and- in all 
theſe compoſitions, even thoſe of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, he. could ſee only tunes 
with little or no melody; tunes, in which many 
= graces were left to be ſupplied by the ſingers; 
< tunes, which were mere Gregorian ſinging, and 
e that of the /eventh mood, of all others the moſt 
dull and diſagreeable, and at the ſame time the 
« moſt difficult: but,” adds the judicious. cenſor, 
* the ears of that time probably were accuſtomed 
« to them, ſo that thoſe tunes ſeemed fine, and 
« affected. them accordingly.” | 

It muſt be added, that Italy, in the compoſi- 
tion of muſical dramas, was ſome centuries before- 
hand with France; and that he aukward groupes 
of pilerims*, who opened the firſt theatre in Paris 
with repreſentations of the Paſſion, brought the 

firſt notion of them from Italy. 

Indeed, we find from the ancient Italian chro- 
nicles, + that ſuch repreſentations of the Paſſion 
and other myſteries, prevailed in Italy, ſo early 
as the thirteenth century. The grand jubilee 
in the following century, drawing numberleſs 
crowds of pilgrims from all parts, of Europe 
to Rome, this put them on the defign of in- 


troducing into their ſeveral countries the imita- 


1 Cc 2 < tions 
o © Boileau, + See Muratoff;- 
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tions of ſhows, which from their novelty, and 
their agreement with the taſte of the times, could 
not fail of having a great run. 

As to dramatic compoſitions in muſic, on ſub- 
jects either taken from pagan mythology, or purely 
allegorical, the muſical improvements of the Ita- 
lians qualified them to ſhine in this kind, long 
before other nations were in any wiſe capable of 
fuch performances. The æra of them was from 
the year 1480. The. firſt eſſay was exhibited 
by cardinal Riari, to the pope his uncle, and 
the whole Roman court, in an opera entitled 
Pomponiano*. The Medicean family ſoon gave 
into this ſplendid kind, and diſplayed that taſte - 
and munificence, for which every branch of the 
fine arts was ſo highly indebted to it. 

From Florence theſe repreſentations quickly 
ſpread into all the Italian ſtates that were able to 
ſupport the great expences of decorations, dreſſes, 
and machines, which even then were a part of 
theſe performances. 

John Antony Bait, who had been brought up 
among theſe ſhows, during the embaſſy of his 
father (the celebrated Lazarus Baif ) at Venice, 


was the firſt who introduced the taſte for them into 
France. He turned his houſe into an academy 


of muſic, which was frequented with applauſe 


both by the court and city; but this academy 


died with its founder. + 
Amidſt all the fondneſs of Catharine de Me- 
dicis, and the Italians in her. ſuite, for their 


country exhibitions, all — the annals of French 
muſic 


bo Sulpitias in Epiſt. dedic. ad. Notas in Vitruvium. 
. + Papir, Maſſon, in Elog. Baiffiorum. 
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muſic mention of this ſpecies, is only a kind of 
opera, acted in 1582, at the rejoicings of the 
famous nuptials of the duke de Joyeuſe and the 
princeſs of Vaudemont. 

I had hopes of finding ſome inſight into the 
ſtate and the reſpective claims of both muſics, 
towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century, in the 
poem by Jean le Maire de Belges, called The 
Reconciliation of the Two Languages. The 
poet's ſcope in it was, to bring about a thorough 
peace and agreement between two nations ſeparated 
by the Alps, and ſtill more by the difference of the 
climate, of manners and cuſtom, as to action; and by 
accents, geſtures, and pronunciation, as to ſpeech. 

The author of this poem, which for the moſt 
part conſiſts of triplets, after the Italian manner, 
places about Venus a muſic looſe and wanton like 
herſelf ;- and the inſtrumental part of which was 
quite in a new taſte; the old pſalterions, dulci- 
mers, and pipes, being thrown aſide for harpe 
and monochords. 

Whether the poet meant to indicate the Italian 
improvements in inſtrumental muſic, or had his eye 
on ſome efforts of the French in that kind, ſcarcely 
could the latter ſupport them, even under the reign 
of Francis I. though that prince was eminent for 
munificence to the fine arts, and his wars laid open 
a communication between France and Italy. 

The Louvre collection of ordinances has one 
of Charles VI. dated the 24th of April, 1407, 
in favour of the ſcience of Minſtreliſm, and its 
practitioners, the chief of whom was ſtyled King. 
In the ſame collection there is even a memoir 
concerning a like ordinance, iſſued by king John, 
in fayour of the Paris minſtrels. However emi- 

C3 nent 
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nent we may ſuppoſe theſe hands to have been, 
Francis I. thought fir to bring back, and to pro- 
cure from Italy, ſeveral virtuoſi in this kind. One 

ot the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Mercer Albert. (5) 
Aretin, in a letter of the 16th of June, 1538, 
compliments him on his excelling i in an art, di che, 
ſays he to him, fete lune, e vi ha fatto si caro a ſua 
maeſts e al mondo, i. e. © of which you are the 
e luminary, and which has ſo endeared you to his 
| 6c mazeſty, and to the world.” He concludes with” 
deſiring him to deliver to the king a letter which 
he had written to him. 

Whether theſe muſicians had gone retrograde; 
whether (which is little probable) Henry II. and 
Catharine de Medicis had, on the deceaſe of Fran- 
cisI, ſent them back to their own country ; or whe- 
ther, during their ſtay in France, thearthad been pro- 
digiouſly improved in Italy; Brantome, in his Life 
of Marſhal Briſſac, tells us, © that this nobleman, 
<©who was fora long time Henry the IId's general 
“in Piedmont, had the*beſt band of violins in all 
Italy, and paid them very handſomely. The late 
* king, Henry II. and his queen, hearing great com- 
* mendations of them, aſked them of the marſhal, 
ce to teach their band, who were good for nothing, 
7 and no more than as little Scotch rebecks in com- 

ce pariſon of them. They were immediately ſent, 
the head performers being Jacques Marie and 
« Baltazarin : the latter, coming afterwards to 
* be valet:de-chambre to the queen, was named 


6 M. de . 2: 


If 


(6) He is 1 ſeyeral 12255 and acquired a hand- 
ſome fortune, | | | 
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If the ſtate of muſic in the country deſerves to 
come into account, I might mention, that in 1672, 
Lewis XIV: paſſing through the capital of a pro- 
vince neareſt to Paris, that city, which now has 
regularly two concerts a week, could give the 
king no other muſical entertainment than a con- 
cert in the manner of that in Scarron's comic 
opera, that is, of eight choir-boys, two of whom 
ſang, two played on the top of a baſs viol, and 
the four others were hanged to four violoncellos, 
under the direction of the maſter of the choriſters. 
This the proprietor of the houſe where the 
king had taken up his lodgings, accounted 
an event fit to be tranſmitted to poſterity in a 
picture; and from the very picture have I taken 
this deſcription. 

'On the ſecond revival of the fine arts in F rance, 
under M. Colbert's miniſtry, to whom it owed. 
that of muſic is well known. Some zealous 
Frenchmen will have it, that Lully acquired his 
whole {kill and knowledge on this ſide the Alps; 
yet for the ſymphonies of his firſt opera he could 
find only ſorry rebecks, the faintneſs of which for 
a long time ſhackled a genius, whoſe ſublimity 
and fire was not known till it met with inſtru- 
ments capable of keeping pace with it. 

A writer, both cotemporary with that renova- 
tion, and an excellent judge, has ſpoken of it 
with equal truth and impartiality. 4 M. Lully,“ 
ſays he, © has enriched our muſical repreſentations 
with the moſt happy productions of art, know- 
edge, genius and experience, combined. Born in 
the country of fine productions, and on the other 
hand habituated to our ways by living long in 

Cee Prance, 
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6e France, he has, from the diſpoſition of his 
ic. nation blended with ours, made that maſterly 
& mixture of one and the other, which pleaſes, 
“ which affects, which raviſhes, and in a word, 
< inſtead of leaving any thing in Italy for us to 
<« envy, enables us to ſet it copies. 

The Italians who are maſt able to * an 
eſtimate, have the ſame thoughts of Lully, and 
likewiſe of Rameau and Mondonville; nay, the 
ſtandard by which they judge of their own muſic; 
is the melody which theſe French harmoniſts have 
hit on, and which they complain is often wanting 
in the productions of their modern compoſers. 
Perſevering in the contraſt between them and 
the French, they have retained the ancient ſim- 
plicity in the accompaniments, and ſtill more 
ſtrictly in their touch of the organ. Every note 
is diſtinctly heard, and the maſculine gravity of 
their play anſwers to the majeſty of the places, 
where this inſtrument is peculiarly admitted. It 
commonly executes the thorough-baſs of the pſal- 
mody, and afterwards performs its part piano, with- 
out lengthening or ſetting it off with futile trills, 
even in thoſe pieces where it is left to its own liberty. 
They who have heard, at Rome and Naples, 
ſome of the pieces which the organ plays at the 
Elevation, mention them as pieces compoſed and 
executed in that noble ſimplicity, which charac- 
teriſes and ever accompanies the Sublime. 

In all other compoſitions, the preſent Italian 
muſic is a continual ſtruggle againſt difficulties 
ariſing one from the other. When no more dif- 
ficulties ſhall remain to overcome, when the glory 


of getting the better of them ſhall ceaſe, when 
they 
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they ſhall be ſmoothed to all ſymphoniſts, the 

love of change will neceſſarily bring back muſic 

to ſimplicity; and a melody, difincumbered from 

the noiſe which drowns it, will be felt by every 
ear. | 

This revolution perhaps i is not far off; all in- 


ſtruments are carried in Italy to a point which 


ſeems a ne plus ultra: but the moſt brilliant exe- 
cution there cannot deceive the ears of eminent 
connoiſſeurs; with them, the noiſe which aſto- 
niſhes the ſenſitive organs, is very different from 
the melody which ſhould.ſpeak to the ſoul. 
Naples has, for a long time, been the ſchool 
and ſeminary of the beſt violins; yet they 
queſtion their {kill till they have been tried by 
the renowned Tartini, ſo that they flock to Padua 
purely to court his approbation. Tartini coolly 
hears them; and, after very attentively liſtening 
to what they propoſe to execute, That's fine,” 
fays he, or “ that is very difficult; that is bril- 
„ liantly executed; but,” adds he, putting his 
finger to his breaſt, © it did not reach hither (H.“ 
Father Martini Vallotti of Padua, an intimate 
friend of Tartini, and of the ſame taſte in muſic, 


has formed a ſcheme for bringing the art and art- 


iſts to true principles; and it is carried on by 
himſelf, Tartini, monſignori Giuſtiniani, and Mar- 
cello, Venetian nobles. This ſcheme compre- 
hends the book of Pſalms tranſlated into Italian 


yerſe, as literally as could be without injuring 


the poetry, and ſet to a muſic as ſimple as Lully's 
| plaineſt compoſition. I have ſeen the firſt produc- 
tion of this ſcheme, in two volumes excellently en- 
graved. 
2 This exactly agrees with the Other vations. See vol. II. 
p- 138. 
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graved. This muſic at firſt ligt appears to be 
common church- muſic. 

Whilft the Italians are cloſely furling the ſails 
of muſic, France ſpreads them all, and improyes 
every wind to forward its courſe through the 
rocks, ſands, and dangers, of a ſea noted for 
wrecks. That whichit ſeems to defy, would per- 
haps be rather advantageous than hurtful to it; as 
thereby it would only Joſe the refuſe of the Italian 
ware-houſes, of which it has haſtily made up its 
cargo. 

To ſpeak plainly, when the revolution in Italy, 
of which the endeavours above mentioned ſeem a 
co:mmencement, ſhall be accompliſhed; when Italy, 
excluding from muſic thoſe concetti, which its pre- 
ſent poets and orators are no leſs careful to avoid, 
than thoſe of the laſt century were ſtudious to affect; 
the French, notwithſtanding their language, will 
be found hampered in all the bellowings, of which 
the Italians have rid themſelves, and which France 
will likewiſe lay aſide in time, either from reflec- 
tion or ſatiety. 

Of this the conſequence will be, that two na- 
tions, fo like one another in ſo many amiable 
qualities, will for a long time greatly differ with 
regard to muſic; that the endeavours of the 
French to cloſe with the Italians may only widen 
the difference; and laſtly, that thoſe two nations, 


85 though running the ſame race, may perhaps never 


meet at the goal. ET 
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Coach, the fine, 187. 

La Collana Italiana, i. 304. * 

e abbies, i. 30g, 

Common ſewers at Rome, diſ- 
ſertation on them, ii. 13. 

Congregations and 
ties, 11. 103, 104. 

Conradin beheaded, ii. 244. 

Conſervatories, i. 264. 

Converſation in a paſſage boat, 
i. 231. | 

Coppata domus, 1. 172. 

n preſervation of them, 
i. 362. 

Conte, cauſe of his death, 
i. 111. Whence ſo named, 


174. 


Fraterni- 


Cortona, Pietro di, ii. 147. 


Cour- 


i N * * X. 


Courtezans, i. 240. 

Cowardice of Nat. ii. 
264. 

Cuſtom-houſes in Italy, their 

impoſitions on travellers, i. 

686, 7. 


D. 


Don, epitaph on him, i. 212, 
. Negotiations concerning 
bis remains, 214. ii. 295, 


Dall of. ſeveral nations at 
Senigaglia fair, known by 

5 _ air and deportment, 
i. 161. 

Demoſthenes, his ſaying to the 

Athenians, 713. 

«Democracies tumultuous, i. 63. 

Dial, the firſt performed by 


modern aſtronomy, ii. 276. 


Diſſertation - on Hannibal's. 
march over the Alps, i. 24. 


Different behaviour of the 


French and Spaniards be- 
fore the battle of Placentia, 
i. 101. [ 

Dog-days in Italy, precautions 
r that ſeaſon, 264, &. 
—_ and cats, how fed at 

ome, ii. 61. 
Dominican preacher, 1. 262. 
* Andrea, his patriotiſm, 


equitation, i. 204. 
Dreſs, accounts of, * former 
times, 188, &c. 
Druids, ii. 369. 


Eaſt-Indies, curious way of 

e N churches there, 
| Embaiſador, French, at Rome, 
his reſolution, ii. 93. 


s palace at Rome, 
10. 


Em peror della dottrina Chriſ- 
tiana, ii. 115 
Empreſs qu 5 her generoſity 
to an able miniſter, 1. $0. 
r great quantities of 
its cloth uſed at Geneva, 
117. Saying of Geneva 
about the avidity of the 
Engliſh in trade, 18. Their 
13 88. Trade with 
omania, 156, 7. With 
Ravenna, 202. Engliſh 
commended, 220. Its con- 
nection with Florence, and 


Leghorn, 327. Genoa, 346. 


Naples, ii. 245. 


Epitaphs, on C. Tournon, 1. 


62. Dante, 213. Arioſto, 
235. Ferrari, 30. Father 
Serri, 322. ii - 26. On 2 
favourite, ii. 243. On 

neral Lautrec, 244. On 
ai 273+ On Varchi, 


rare, — ſhoe- 

er, i. 

Eſte, riſe of hat family, i: 
223. 


Extortion on travellers, i. 
228. 1 


u. 337. Faciolatis's valuable hiſtory 
Dragon of clock-work uſes for - 


— Padua univerſity, i. 


. its o 9 153. 
aA, puns 93 

Father Raul — * 285. 
270, 308. 

Febrifuge miraculous, ii. 178. 

Ferrara, i. 218. Reaſſumed by 
the Holy See, 222. 

Feſtivals, oſtentation of them 
at Rome, ii. 78. 

Fire- arms, improvements in 


them, 1. 91. | 
Flo- 


* 
DDr 


rr 
— - 


—_— —_— 


p Geda i. 9. 


Florence, ii. 271. Its trade 
with England, 
tom there, 385. 


Plorentines, their value for 


paintings, antiquities, and 

their great men, ii. 287. Their 

dexterity in financing, 346. 

Painters, their waggery, 285. 
Foligni, 360. 


Fondi, ii, 254. 


Foreigners at Rome, ii. - 88. 


Formianum, a villa of Cicero, 


ji. 253. 
Fortinguerra, his contemp- 
tuous anſwer, ii. 171 
Foundations, abuſes of them, 
ii. 123. I 

Francis I. ii. 91, 271. 
Fraternity of Death, ii. 104. 
French, their manners diſ- 
pleaſe in Italy, i. 2. Re- 
pulſed, 30. 
ED of the Engliſh, 77. 
une $976 ah 
Ws '! 8 
Functions, ii 17. 


8. 

Galileo, i. 309. Leer galin, 
1. 310. ii. 289, 291, 309. 
Gauls ſettled in Italy, and mo- 

dern French, capital dif- 
ference between them, i. 
I 
Its religian 
compared to the Sabine in- 
ſtitutes, i. 11. Its care of 
dhe education of youth, 12. 
Relaxed from its primitive 
ſeverity, 14. Its eaſements, 
17. Artifices in trade, 17. 
Its trade with England, 
18. 


Genoa, ii. 386. Anecdotes 


concerning its bold effort, 
337. Strange monopoly 
there, 342. Mark at the 
Doge”s houſe, 347. Its 


I N D E X. 


314. Au 


Their high o- 


- 


learnin "gs 344. Government, 

345. en with Eng- 
land, 346. 

Genoeſe, their ancient bad 

of character, ii. 347 Seamen, 
348. Dante's ſaying of them, 


St ee bank, ii. 341. 
Gondoliers, their importance, 
i. 248. 

Grain, excluſive ſale of it, 
ii. 65. 

Grandes victimæ, i. 360. 
-Greeks, their worſhip, 1. 259. 
Gregorian chant, ii. 371. 
_ » M. his partiotiſm, ii. 


— cardinal, his cha- 
rity, ii, 49: | | 
Guvelfes 'Gibelins, I. 


. 
£ A * n 
— * 
„ 
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Hannibal, his march over the 

Alps diſcuſſed, i. 24. Spot 
from whence he ſhewed Ita- 
J to his army, 36. 

-Henault, quotation from his 
hiſtory, i. 63. 

Henry IV. Inſcription con- 
cerning his abſolution, ii. 
92. | 

Herculanum, i ii. 26. 


Hermitage, ii. 
Holy Ghot ad: 10 has pre- 
fided at an. election in the 


ſhape of a pigeon, i. 208. 
— remarks on his jour- 

ney to Brunduſium, ii. 149- 
Hymns, ii. 370. 


J. 


Janiculum, ii. 38. 
Jealouſy, i. 24. 
Jeſuits, their impolitie oſten- 
ſtation, ii. 100. 
Jews 


N NF 
Jews ſubject to 3 mortifying Lavoro, Terra di, it. 198. 


ceremony at Rome, ii.” 52. 
Their privileges at Florence, 


1 Loyola, ii. 195. 
Impoſition on travellers, i. 
90, 220, &C. 330, 334. 

Improviſatori, ii. 173. 

Induſtry, obſtruion to it at 
Naples, ii. 248. 

Inheritances ſingular, i i. 10. 

Inquiſition, dread of it at Na- 
ples, ii. 209. 

Intails ruinoùs, ji. 85. 

Intemperance, 1. 364. 

John of Saliſbury, ii. 380. 
ordan river, U. 36. 

Ifiac table, i. 43. 

Italy, gallantry of, i. 50. 
Two famous ſonnets on its 

K ſufferings, $3, 

its univerſality 

- : Remarkable former ſtate of, 
62. Diſſertation on its an- 

- cient ſtate, 165. Churches 
there, catacombs, zog. Led 
* way in fev eral ciences, 

. 356. Its Iuminaries, 357. 

| Had N el pieces, 
early, 384. 

Italians charaQeriſed, i. 63. 
Their talents for the fine 


arts, 61. For politics, 64. 
All amatores, 121. Great 
party men, 154. Their 


manners in the 13th centu- 
"= 181. In the 14th, 190, 

aracteriſed at large by ſe- 
veral authors, 11. 353: Cele- 
brated Italians, 356. Pli- 
ny's elogium of them, 358. 


f "Mc 
Kiſhon brook, ii. 36. 


Ys 7 L. 
Lanterns, dark, 
| 0. i 


at Rome, ii. 


59. Muſic, 
. | 


Law concerning womens dreſs, 
„ ad0- 55 

Leghorn, ii. 326. Five na- 
tions there, 327. 

The Lodeſan, its fertility and 

diftreſs i. 57. Cities of, i. 121. 

Luxury, its riſe and progreſs 
in Italy, i. 180. The gate 
dy which it rr 186, 


* | 
5 M. 


Macerata, i. 3» 7. 

Machiavel, ii. 269, 308. 

Magiſtrate at Forli, his garb, 
occupation, and equity, 
1. 146. 6 

Magliabechi, ii. 297. 

Manners of Italy in the 14th 
century, 184. In the 14th, 
190, &c. f 

Sen Marino, republis of, 148. 
E. Alberoni's expedition 
againſt it, 149. Patriotiſm, 
Ibid. 

St. Mark, treaſury and church 
of, i. 278, 9. 

Maratti, il, 150. | 

St. Michael, ſtory concerning 
him, 11. 95. ; 

Milan, i. 61. The people more 
happy than formerly, 63. 
Its peculiar heugtion, 65. 
Immenſe cathedral,” 67. 
Taſte for public magni- 

- ficence there, 72. Dread 
German governors, 81. Its 
great decay, 82. Political 
reflections on it, 83. Wo- 
men and play-houſe, 84. 

Saying concerning it, 85. 

Commercial artifice, 208 
97+. 

Minternum, its ruins, ii. 251. 

Pe 2 account of them, 

128, 272. 
Minſtrels, ü. 378, 389. 
Mo- 


INDEX, 


Modena, emigration of its 
inhabitants, i. 171. 

Mola, ii. 251. | 

Mont Caſſino, ii. 184. Its 
ſuperb convent, 190. 

Montefiaſcone, ii. 266. 

Montaigne, his ſaying of Rome, 


. 4. | 
Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, ii. 5. 
' Monteſquieu, miſtake of his, 
ii. 202, His fright, 273. 
Mont Selice, curious trough 
for horſes there, i. 330. 
Monuments erected to a mule, 
and a horſe, and dogs, ii. 
299. 
Morra, a play in Italy, i. 210. 
Mounts of piety, ii. 68. 
Muratori, quotation from, i. 
165, 223. ii. 113. 


Muſic, univerſality of it in 


Italy, i. 60. 

Muſic, comparative hiſtory of 
the French and Italian, ii. 
363. Care of the Greeks 
to preſerve a maſculine fim- 

plicity, ii. 365. 
Muſic, - ſtate of it at 
ii. 232. 4 

Myſteries, dramatic, ii. 384, 
387. 


Naples, 


N. 


Nantua, i. 4. | e 
Naples, ii. 198, 212, 232. 


Novara, curious charnels there, 


A 
Noxious inſect, ii. 355. 


O. 


Office of Health at Rome, ii. 
61. 
Operas, æra of them, ii. 388. 

Opus reticulatum, ii. 5. ' 
Order for covering houſes with 
tiles, i. 173. 
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Original baſis of the gold- 
lace manufacture in Italy, 
88. 

Orfano canal, name of ter- 
rours, i. 270, 273. 

Oubliettes, i. 270. 

Oyſters, i. 301. 


P. 


Padua, 296, 301 
Paintings, i. 72, 104, 111g 
112, 120, 134, 151, 153, 
226, 244» 273, 280, 304, 
348, 351. U. 144, 190, 
194. 229, 2» : 
A i, — of, 138. 
Paintings, ſcholaſtic, i. 137. 
Painting, hiſtory of, in Italy, 


323- 6. | 

Papal government not ſuited 
to an extenſive domain, i, 
102. 

Papacy, the moſt abſolute of 
all European governments, 
11. 41. ; p 

Papimania, 1. 121. 

Papers relating to property and 

Tank, the great care taken 
of them at 1 ii. 303. 

Parma, i. 110. 

Party ſpirit in Italy, i. 154, 
211, 238. 

Patina, 1. 105. 

Paul II. his deportment to- 
wards the emperor, it. 44. 

Paul V. his nickname, i. 347. 

St. Paul's Gate, ii. 33. 

Pavia, 25. 

Pauſilipo, large cavern, ii. 225. 

Penitentiary Jeſuits, i; 349. 

Penitentiary, ii. 54. 

Petrarch, i. 308. 

Pezaro, its ſigs, paintings and 
antiquities, i. 111, 12. Ma- 
nufactures, 156. 

Piedmont, 39. Particulars of 
its laws, 1. 63. * 


Pilgrims, i. 1333» 341» 347» 


331. 
Piperno, magnanimity of its 


eople, il. 259. 
Piſac, il. 320. 
Placentia, i. 98. 

ſiege, 101. 
Placidia, the empreſs {burned i in 
her curious ſepulcre, 1. 206. 
Plato, his opinion of trading 
towns, 1. 15 
Pleadings at Venice, 1. 287. 
Plenary Court, 11. 382. 


Dreadful 


Pliny, ii. 338. Fine * of 
him 


Plou he; i. 183. 2 
Polichinello, his 3 6 


Politianus, fine verſe of his, 
ii. 295: 

Pœſtum, its fine remains, ii. 
228. 

Population, a great cauſe of 
its former increaſe in Italy, 
i. 179, Decreaſes there, 
185. 

C. Portocarero, 11. 88. 

Porto fino, ii. 330. 

The Poſſeſſo, ii. 117. 

Pregadi, or great council at 

'enice, i. 24 

Prelate, a « ſaying of his to the 
author, 11. 137 

The Pope, ui. 79. Pope's 
court, 11. 45. is troops, 45 
Finances, 63. His 15 
n of his mini ers, 


8 how diſting uiſhed, ii. 83. 

Prerogative, imperial, decay of 

it, 1. 143. 

Preſentation of the Pad, ii. 
121. 


r on Corpus Chriſti 


day, 
Protoepl ir Italian policy, ii. 


Plalmody primitive, 11. 370. 


reat - 
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Pulpit eloquence, I i. 263. 
Puniſhment ſingular, ii. 62. 


Q 


I between Rome and 
enice, papers relating to it, 


ans between the F rench 

- and Roman lingers, 11. 375. 
&c. 

Qui va li, their petulance, 1. 
320, 1. 

3 head, and famous 
iſtich on him, ii. 161. 

Radicofani, ii. 267. 

Ravages of fires anciently, i. 


173. 


Ravenna, its hiſtory, 198. Se- 


vere battle there, which 

roved detrimental to the 
rench, though victorious, 
201. The Engliſh cuſtomers 
for its filk, 202. Its con- 
teſts with Rome, 208. Clean- 
lineſs of its hoſpitals, 210, 
Extremely declined, 211. 

Reggio and Modena, 1. 116. 

Regular, his expedient in be- 
heving, ii. 113. 

Regulars, ii. 203. 

Religious at Rome, ii. 97. 

Rice grounds, noxious effects 
of them, 1. 91. 

Riccbaldo, his picture of the 
manners of the Italians in 
the 13th century, 181. OF 
the cardinals and biſhops, 
1 

Rimini, its fine bridge, the 
Via Triumphalis begun 
there, i. 146, 

Rohan, Card. de, "hls litical 
liberality at Rome, 11. 91. 

Romania, the people from 
whom deſcended, 1. 142. ity 


painting . 


* 
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palnting-ſchool, i. 145. 
trade, 156 15 

- Romans, their prejudice againſt 
the French; ii. 90. 

Roman grandeur, its moſt 
entire remains, i, 337. 


Rome, its antiquities, ii. 2. 
© Emperor*s palace, 10. Com- 


mon ſewers, 13, 18. Go- 

vernment, 41. Finances, 
63. Its people, 74. Paint- 
| Ings, 144. Population and 

trade, 1175. 79 
Roncaglia of Placentia, i. 


177. 
The Rota, ii. 57. 
Rubicon, i. 146. 
Rupture between Venice and 
Rome, 1. 251. 


Sandys, Mr. his character of 
Clement VIII. ii. 87. 

Santa Caſa, hiſtory of the, i. 
343, 336 _ a 

Saturnia, why ſtill applicable 

to Italy, i. 370. 

Savonarola, 1. 193, 258. 

Savoy, wretchedneſs of the in- 
habitants, ii. 32. 

Scaliger, T. C. i. 303. 

Sculpture, Grecian, i. 325. 

Sculpture at Rome, ii. 158. 

Scuole Pie, ii. 101. 

La Secchia, i. 121. 

Senator Bilk, ii. 58. 


Senſitive objects, uſe of in re- 


ligion, i. 16. 
Sermons at Rome, 11. 108. 
Sforzas, their riſe, i. 216. 
Sienna, ii. 208. 
Singers, French, decree againſt 
them, ii. 388. 
Singular edifice at Bologna, 
1. 183. | | 
Senipariia, entertaining ac- 
count of its fair, i. 159. De- 


Its portment of the Engliſm | 


traders there, 161, 
Socii Palatini, i. 78. 
Sonnet, ii. 164. 

Sonnets, two rival, on the ca- 
lamities of Italy, i. 158. 
Sovereign's abſence, how de- 
trimental, 1. 83. | 
Sovereigns of Sicily, overſight 

in them, ii. 141. 
Spaniel, remarkable, ii. 263. 
Spina, famous for its commerce, 
i. 218. > : 
Spiritual court at Rome, ii, 


go 

Squittinio della Libertà Vene- 
ta, i. 271. 

State inquiſition, i. 240, 267, 


269. | 
Story of a young fellow delud- 
ing a Genevan girl, i. 14. 
an Engliſh youth and his 
Mentor, 23. Of the oldeſt 
man at Aiguebel, 1. 32. Of 
croſſing mount Cenis, 37. 
Of a book of. military pray- 
ers, 44. Of a young doc- 
tor at Turin, 48. Of an- 
gry nuns at Milan, 74. Of 
a ſadler, 97. Of an old 
lieutenant colonel, 101. Of 
a taylor at Bologna, 139- 
Of a commander of an or- 
der, 152, Of Benedict 
XIV. 164. Of a piece of 
wax-work, 205. Of agon- 
dolier, 249, 251. Of an 
Engliſh traveller, 257. Of 
a miracle, 262, Of a book- 
ſeller, 268. Of Monteſ- 
quieu, 272, 3- Of Galileo, 
319. Of the profeſſor and 
the Qui va li, 326. Of an 
ambitious peaſant, 330. Of 
a procaccio, 332. Of Bene- 
dict XIV. ii. 48. Of a 
rabbi and poet, 53. Of 
Don Carlos's confeſſor, 1. 


13. 
* Sta- 
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Studies and literature at Rome, 
ii. 166. 

Suſa, ae of its build- 
ings, 1. 139. . 

Swift, D. proje& of his re- 
aliſed at Geneva, i. 17. 


T, 


The Tarpeian rock, ii. c. 
Taſſo relpecled by bandit, ii. 
252. 


Terracina, way there of im- 
proving an ox for ſlaughter, 
1 

Theatre, ſtate of it at Rome, 
ii. 125. 

Theatre at Naples, its am- 
plitude amazing, ii. 232. 
Theodoric, his ſuperb monu- 
ment is disfigured by the 

French, i. 207.  - 

Trade in Italy a 
ſtock-jobbing, i. 96. 

Travellers, how to behave in 
Italy, i. 2, 3. 

Travellers, inſtructions to, i. 
332, 334. | 
Tribunals ſecular at Rome, 

ii. 56. 

Turſelini, father, quotations 
_— his hiſtory of the Santa 
Caſa, 1. 344» 345» 353- 

Tuſcan 8 La- 

tin, ii. 32 


The Twelve Tables, ii. 242. 
v. | 


Valley of Jehoſophat, corrn- 
five quality of its earth, ii. 


3232. 
Varchi's hiſtory of the Floren- 
tines, ii. 287, 317. 

Vatican, antiquities there, 11, 
22, 

Veletri, ii. 260, 


al 


V . bilit 58 eſtricti 
on them, 1. 743. 

Venetian commander of the 

 Gulph, fee paid him by 
= apoſtolic I chamber, 1. 
162. 

Venice, front view aſtoniſhing, 
i. 232. Its theatres, 235, 
&c. Bookſellers ſhops ren- 
dezvous of foreigners and 
nobles, 237. Gallantry 
thereof, 239. Courtezans, 
240. State inquiſition, ibid. 
Rupture with Rome, 251. 
Its religions, 256.* Police 
and law, 285. Its great 
commerce, 290. Its trade, 
294. Its foundation, 328. 

Paul Veroneſe, i. 283. 
Verſes, the ſame read either 
way, i. 166. 
Veſuvius, its exquiſite grapes, 
ii. 330. 
Via Appia, it. 256. 
Via Flaminia, i. 1 52, 153. 
Via Triumphalis, i. 147. 
Vignas, ii. 143. 
Vintage time, account of it, 
ii, 179. 6 
Vintagers, their rude jocula- 
- rity, 1. 119. | 
Virgil's tomb, ii. 223. Where 
buried, 225. | 
Viterbo, ii. 265. 
Unnatural trade at Florence, 


ii. 317. 
Voltaire, M. hisDelices,i. 9. 20. 
Uomini di corte (Courtmen) 

ii. 383. 

Urban VIII. diſappointment of 
his ſelfiſh views, 11. 34+ 

Urbanitas among the ancient 
Romans, 11. 95. 


Urbino, duchy of, i. 150. 


0 
Waggoners ſwarm in _— 


1 * * k x. 


inne mployd i ly, 7 N * X. 
89. 

 Wax-work, ghaſtly piece of, Xenophon, ſaying of his, con- 
I. 204. cerning military courage, i. 
Wine, how made in Italy, i. 101. 

2 | 
Wine jars, ii. 30. 2. 
Women reſtrained from the 

ftage at Rome, ii. 125. Zeal of Italian pariſh prieſts, 
Wood-cutters, — fo, i ii. i. 363. 

260. Zodiacus Vitæ, i. 331. 
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